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RULES 


if THE 


Society for the Promotion of Bellenic Studies. 


t. Tum objects of this Society sliall be as lollows :— 


l.. To advance the study of Greek langunge, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenie periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monumerits in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


If. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans; and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of ‘art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to commumicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archwelogical and topographical interest 


Ill. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization: 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All! officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex offtero members of the Council, 


4, The Iresident shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

é 


i 


t. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in. the Council shall also be 
vested the contro! of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its atiaics and concerns The number of the 
Council shall not exceed. fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council, All cheques. shal! 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary, 


6, In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct tut 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


3. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
uf the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


& Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


fo. All questions before the Council shall be determined by « 
majority of votes. The Chairman to havea casting vote. 


(t. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitter 
to the Annnal Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary sliall give notice in writing to ¢ach Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shal) 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council: 


t3, Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
lected by the Society in each year, 


If A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of cach year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times us the Council] may fix, due: notice being 
given to Members. 


i5- The President, Vice-Presideits, Treasirer, Seeretaties, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Aunual 
Mecting, 


16. The Wresident and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
yeur, after which they shall be eligible for reelection at the Annual 
Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-clection at the Annial Meeting. 


18, ‘The Treasurer and Seeretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Conunci!, and Auditors, al the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority. of the votes ef those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall haye 4 casting vote The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
anu Couneil 


20, every Member of the Society shall be summoned tothe Annual 
Mecting by notice issued at least one month) before it is held, 


21, All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in: writing 
dtid glall be signed by the inover and seconder. No motion shall be 
stibmitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22, Upon any vacancy In the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by tie 
Council to officiate as President until the next Anmual Meeting. 


33. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
betweet! the same dates shall fn like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until ‘the next Aniiual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Membera of the 
Society shal) be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
text Meeting the Council shall procced to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
@3 


sD 
25. The Antiual! Subscription of Members shall be one guinca, payable 
and due on the tst of January cach year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 t5s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Socicty for life, without further payment. All Members 


elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay om clection an. entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or ot the Lile 
Composition, entitles «ach Member to receive a copy of the ordinary: 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within aix months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Socicty, unless the Council make an order to the contrary, 


28, Members intending to leave the Society must send a forms- 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subseription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Socicty, a Special Mceting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expalsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Counci) shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 


Honorary Members, The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 


when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members, 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules o1 the Society unless 
at least a. fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed, 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET 


I. Twat the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of net less than four members, two of whom shall 
forma quorum, 


Il, That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee.and approved by the 
Council, 


IJ. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by tbe Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 


IV. That every book. or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name. 


V. That all the Society's books be entered ina Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that jn this Catalogue such books, &e., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleyen A.M. to six ?.M, (Saturdays, 11 A.M. to 2 M.), when either the 
Librarian, ot in his absence some responsible person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society's books (with exceptions hercinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions ;— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shal! not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month, 


(3) That.no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom 

VIIL. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows -— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 


f3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim tt. 


siv 
(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
rrower, 


1X. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 


{1} Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(4) Books considered too valuable for transmission, 


(4) New books. within three months of their coming into the 
Library. 


X. That jn the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 





The Library Commiitize, 


ror. fercy GARDNER 

Miss JANE Hfarrison. 

Rrv. H. A. Howton, LLD. (Hen. Librarian). 
Mr. WALTER LEAF. | 

Mk. GEORGE MACMILLAN (/fom, See). 

Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

Rey. W, G. RuTuesrory, LL.D. 

Miss EUVGENIE SELLERS. 
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Assistant Librarian, Miss TLUGHES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
applications for books may be addressed. | 


SESSION 1804—1805, 


General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 PM. on the following days ;— 


18q4, 
Monday, October rs. 

i8a5. 
Motiday, Tebruary. 15. 


Monday, April 8. 
Monday, June 17 fAnnual), 


it isthe intention of the Council to hold two other General Meetings 
in the course of the Session, at dates hereafter to be announced. 


The Council will meet at 4,30 pain. on cach of the above days. 
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Roichol (Wolfgang). Honerisclo Waffen. Bro. Wien, 1894 
Repertorio Numismatice Franiesoo lo Dominio. 5 voll. 4te, Napeli, 1826-7 
Rietores Graea. Vol. 1, Pars. I. ed. Spenyol-Roomer: Yo! TT Pars, HT et 

Spenge!-Hammer. 8¢9, Lipasine. 1885, E84. 7, 
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Die Nekyia des Polygnot. to. Tialle. 1802, 
[iimixche Alterthimer vou Ladw, Lange. LUI Bande: -Svo. Gerlin, 1850-74, 
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Rose (Val), Aneodota grasce et graccolutina. Syo- Pervlini. 1864, 
Ratitii Clandii Namatiani do reditu suo, rec. A, W. Zampt, Svo. Berolini. 1340. 
Schreibur (Th), Die Alexandrinische Yoroutik. ITheil, Svo. Leigaig. 18¥4, 
Holleniat, Reliefbilder, Varta LVL Fol. Leipeiy. 1859-04, 


Atlas of Cleasical Archacdlogy. | English Edition by Prof. 
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Publishers.) 

Selecta numismata graces lorum et urbiam ex fers desoripta,,.ab FE. Har- 
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Sellers (Miss Kj), Seo undey Fortwingler, 

Simonidia rj euro: reliynine od. F. G. Schnéidewin, Svo, Brunevigae. 1995, 

Seoyth (1, W.), Gresk Dinlocte—lonie, §yvo, Oxford. 1804. (Presented) 

Sophocles, c. notie reeogn. F. Nevina Svyo. Lipsine, 1851. 

Sophoclis Ajnx. ( A. Lobeck, Jid, 3. Svo. Beralini., 1855, 

Stobasi Floriloginm, Ed. Wachammnth-Hense. Vols, L-111. Cr. 8vo. TBerolini. 
1884-4,. Weidmenn, 

Strabonis Geographics recensuit, commentario critics instruxit Gustavus Kramon. 
Syvoll. Syo. Berolini, 1844-52. 

Saidae Lexicon Graces ef Latins reconsnit et annotutione orition instruxit God, 
Rernhardy. 2 voll. 4to. Halis et Brunsvigne. 1653, 

Synopsis nomoraw graseoram qui in illus Casear, Vindob. adservantur dig. Jos 
Arneth bo. Vindobonue, 15ST, 

Tohrtis veliquiae, ed. O. Henee vo. Friburgi, 1889. 

The Geographical System of Herodotus, ote, By J. Rennoll. dtc, London, 1800. 

The History af Egypt. By Sam. Sharpe. §Svo. London. [84t. 

Theocritns, Bion of Moscliu. Ed, 3. AJ Meinnke, Svo; Beroling, [R50 

Theophrasti opera, Ed, FE Wimmer. Sotom. 8vo. Lipsian, IBD4-32. 2.7" 

Thuoydides. Book T. Eaitel with Totroduction and Notes by W, H. Forts, M.A, 
Osforl Clarendon Press, 1815, 
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Valerius Maximus, Ed, (, Kempf, Ave, Lipsian [488.2 7 

Vindinine Plininnse se, 0.1L. Urlichs, 8yo, Erlangae, 1860. 

Vitdiciae Sirpabonianae ger. A. Meineke. Syo. Herolini. 1854: 
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Aonophon, Firat Wour Books of the Anabasie, Tid. by WW, Goodwin aul 
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Nenoplioutis Cyropaclein. By Ree TL A. Holden, E11). 3 voll. avo: 1887—80, 
(Presented by the Syndics of the Pitt Prvea ) | 
Aenophoutis Wkteria Girne. Wil Keller, Kd ma &ve, Lipaiae, 189(), 


SESSION 1893-04. 


Tne First General Meeting was held on October rath, 1893 
l*vofessor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair, 

Mr. A. G. Bather read a paper on the bronze fragments of the Acro- 
polis which he had sorted and cleaned, exhibiting drawings of the more 
important. ‘The ornamental patterns fell into the two classes of geometric 
and Oriental, which overlapped onc another in date and infloenced each 
other in style, the geometric gaining freedom and the Oriental a more 
proper arrangement of designs. In the smaller votive objects the same 
distinction was to be. drawn, and various minor schools, such as those of 
/Egina and the Istands, may perhaps be differentiated, Two engrave: 
fragments showed the mixture of the two styles, and corresponded closely: 
to the later examples of geometric pottery. Of relief work, which belonged 
essentially to the Oriental school, examples were exhibited which were 
found on the Acropolis and near Eleuthere, Most of these could be brought 
into close connexion with the ‘Argo-Corinthian” reliefs found at Olympia, 
Dodona, and the Ptoon, and the series thus formed showed the different 
stages jn the development of both technique and mythological types. Other 
reliefs exhibited betrayed a different origin, and were also to be distinguished 
in point of style from any bronzes found at Olympia ; possibly they were 
of Athenian origin. The subjects of the chief of these were a winyred male 
ficure holding two birds, a boxing match for the prize of a tripod, and 
seme scene in the life of Heracles, possibly the combat with Cycnus, The 
last’ nf these was the most developed in point of style, and showed distinetly 
the influence of the Melian school of vase painting (formal of ffeltenic 
Sindies, Vou. siii.. pp. 124 and 232) 

In. the discussion which followed, Mr. A. J. Evans alluded to 
several of the bronzes in detail as parallel in ornament and general 
character to examples found elsewhere. The Chairman mentioned a 
Rhodian Pinax, as illustrating the subject of the bronze with male figure 
holding two geese. Miss Harrison pointed out that the bronze votive 
horses found on the Acropolis confirmed other evidence of the cult af 
Poseidon or Athena as Hippios and Hippia. 

Mr. E. F: Benson's promised paper on some points in the cult of 
Asclepius had unfortunately to be pratponed from want of time, 
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‘The Second General Meeting took place on November a7th, 1993, 
Projessor L. Campbell, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A.J. Evans read a paper "Ona Mycénaan Treasure fram A@gina,’ 
The treasure in question Wad found it way jnte the London market, and 
been acquired by the British Afuseum ; but owing to the prohibitive policy 
of the Greek Government, the vendor was unable to say whence the relica 
came. Mr, Evans wns satisfied that they had been found in /Egina. The 
most remarkabie objects were a gold cup with returtiing spiral and rosette 
ornament; an openwork gold pendant representing a kind of Egyptian 
figure in a lotos-tipped boat, holding two water-birds, which Mr, Evans 
traced to a familiar subjent of Egyptian frescoes in which the fowler is-seen 
standing in a Nile boat, holding the trophies of his chase; four gold open- 
work ornaments with logs. and apes and pendent discs and owls; a jewel 
with a lion's head and pendent ducks, apparently suggested by ‘a so-called 
Egyptian gis with the head of the lion-headed poddess Sekhet. Various 
comparisons with Egyptian, Oriental, and European forms were instituted, 
bearing on the origin and range of the different types of objects 
discovered, and.on the date of the deposit. It was shown to belong to the 
very latest Mycénean period, hitherto almost unrepresented by finds, and 
it had, therefore, a unique value. Though under strong Oriental influence, 
the art was quite distinct from the Phoenician; in place of griffins, sacred 
hawks, and trees we had here such decorative elements as homely acorns: 
ducks, and owls. The art, ina word, was indigenous to the soil of Greece, 
and the most characteristic designs here found had their echo in the early 
cemeteries of Italy and the Caucasus, where! Javan" (or the Ionian Greeks) 
early traded with *Mesech’ and ‘Tubal’ -A varicty of concordant: data 
lel Mr. Evans to fix 800 EC as the approximate date of the deposit, and a 
yery important fact brought to light by the ring-money of the find was that 
there already existed in Afgina at the time-of this deposit a pre-Pheidonian 
standard answering to the Euboie-Attic. In-all probability the deposit of 
the treasure was connected with the Dorian conquest of the islanil 
(Journal of fHellence Studies, Vol. xiii, p: 195) 

After the paper, Mr. Evans announced that he had discovered on a 
stries of gems and seals found mainly in Crete and the Peloponnese, some 
sixty symbols which seemed to belong-to a native Greek system of hiero: 
glyphics, distinct from the Egyptian on the one hand; and the so-called 
Hittite on the other. 


The Third General Mecting took place on February roth, 1894, 
Professor Jebb, President, in the chair. 

Mr. A, Stuart Jones read a paper ‘On a Reconstruction of the Chest 
of Cypselus’ The paper was illustrated by a diagram, exeonted by Mr. 
F. Anderson, jun,, under Mr. Jones's supervision, showing the chest as 
comjecturally restored in the dimensions of the original ( fournal ay 
Sfellenic Studies, Vol. xiv,, p. 30). 

Mr, A, S. Murray doubted whether there was any authority for making 
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the metopes which were suggested in the reconstruction of unequal size, 
and thought uniformity must be preserved at any cost. 

Professor Gardner, while hesitating to criticise ofthand so elaborate a 
paper, thought it avery importint contribution to the study of ancient art. 
fn the restoration the services of Mr, Anderson, an artist of early Greek 
vases who had no equal in England or perhaps elsewhere, had been. of 
«peecial value. The restoration had accordingly not oaly an jntellectual 
but an artistic interest. 

In proposing'a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Jones, Professor Jebb said 
that the paper was of peculiar interest as bringing out the relations 
between art types and literary sources, Where an artistic representation 
of a well-known subject differed from that which was familiar in literature, 
It was a question whether the: artist departed deliberately from the written 
account, or followed the account given by some writer whose works had 
not come down to us. 


The Fourth General Meeting was held on April gth, 1894, Professor i 
Campbell, V.P., in the chair. | 

Miss Harrison read a summary of the views in regard to the temples 
on the Acropolis at Athens recently put forward by Professor Furtwangler 
it) his great work on the * Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, 

fn the discussion which this summary was intended to initiate, Mr A. A, 
Smith, while admitting that he had read only certain parts of the book in 
question, expressed the view that it was a reductio ad absardum of modern 
archeological method, In his opinion, which he illustrated by quota- 
tions, the author had attempted to build a hire superstructure of theory 
upon avery slender basis of fact. It scemed time to protest against this 
method of dealing with archwological problems, and to remember that many 
efthem wero necessarily insoluble until further facts came to light 

In reply to Mr. Smith, Miss Seilérs pointed out that, undoubted 
thangh the merits of the book were, its conclusions were by no means £0 
startling or so novel as the last speaker had assumed; its enormous yaloc 
lay in the wealth of new material with which the author had strengthened 
theories, many of which dated as far back as Winckelmann, We had a way 
in England of ignoring the constant stream of scientific inquiry that went 
on on the Continent, so that when a book of the size and importance of 
Furtwiingier's, embodying the work of many years in almost every branch 
of classical archatology, was at last forced upon our notice, we recervod it 
asa bomb thrown into the midst of our apathy, Mr, Smith had attempted 
to ridicule the notion that ‘archaistic' tendencies already made themselves 
felt in articles of the fifth century, or that a whole class of statues could be 
elaimed for Euphranor, an artist of whom we had no one original and no 
certain copy of any original ; but scholars familiar with Hauser’s researches 
sn the New Attic Retiefs, or with the essays in which a brilliant young schoo! 
had gradually established the characteristics of fourth century sculpture 
would recognise that in both the ‘nstances Sclected for criticism by Mr, 
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Smith, Furtwangler had merely gone further in the application of theories 
that had been in the air for years. If scientific archwology was not appre: 
ciated in England it was in large measure because of the want of any 
critical apparatus. Only in countries possessing large art museums, like 
these of Berlin, Dresden, or Munich, was it possible to arrive at conclusions 
that depended almost exclusively on the comparison of different copies af 
one stitue,or of the different works of one master. In England, where 
learned societies and museums did not even possess good collections of 
photographs, all such work was necessarily impossible, and even the 
discussion of the results attained by foreigners scemed practically futile. 

Mr. Penrose made some remarks on the architectural problems involved, 
and Miss Harrison concluded the discussion by replying in detail to some 
of Mr, A. H, Smith's criticisms. 


The Fifth General Meeting was heli on May 28th, $04, Mr. Penrase, 
VIF, in the chair. 

Miss Sellers gave a short account of recent publications in classical 
archeology, and then proceeded te read a paper on a head formerly in the 
Palazzo Borghese, and now the property of Mr. Humphry Ward. The 
head (which was exhibited to the Society) was of Parian marble, and was 
ina remarkably perfect state of preservation. From the natura! rendering 
of hatr and eyclids, and from the extreme freshness of the modelling, there 
could be ne doubt that it was a Greek original ( Journal of Hellentc Studies, 
Vol. xiv., p. 198), 

Professor P. Gardner read a paper by Mr. E. Gardner ‘On the Paint: 
ings of Panenus at Olympia’ Pausanias described the marble screen 
set up at Olympia in the temple of Zeus to prevent visitors from.‘ passing 
underneath the throne’ of the colossal figure of the god. It was adorned 
with paintings by l'ancenus, brother of Pheidias; but the place of the 
screen and the arrangement of the paintings have been matter of 
much dispute. The author of the paper rejected the usually accepted view 
that the screen was a series of slabs Ict in-between the pillars of the temple 
and crossing the cella in front of the statue, and endeavoured to prove that 

‘ananus's paintings were on the throne itself, the panels on which they 
were painted being four on each side of the throne, and entirely shutting in 
all that was beneath it ( fowrnal of Hellenic Sinies, Vol.-xiy. Pp: 233). 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 18th, 18o4, Professor Jebb, MLP., 
President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report on behalf of the Council — 

Since the last Annual Meeting one number only of the Journal of 
fTellente Studies has been issued —yiz,, Vol. XU] I. Part If, but another— 
Vol XTV., Part L—is now.in the press,and will appear very shortly. Perhaps 
the most noticeable feature in the last number was the very large propor- 
tion of articles—nine out of thirteen—contribyted by members: past and 
af present the British Schon at Athens, and resulting from researches 
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carried on, or at least initiated, while they were in residence at the School. 
This fact seems to be in itself sufficient justification for the action of the 
Council in renewing. last autumn, for a third period of three years, the 
Annual Grant of £100 to the funds of the School. 

The General Meetings during the past Session have been unusually 
wel] attended, and the Counci] have thought it well to raise the number 
from four to six. “A new departure has ‘been made in the introduction of 
occasional discussions on recent literature, and a member of the Council, 
Miss Eugeénie Sellers, has undertaken to make a abort statement at cach 
meeting in regard to new books, or articles in periodicals, bearing on sub- 
jects which come within the range of the Society's work. It is hoped-that 
in this way the meetings may be more helpful than heretofore to members 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the progress of research ih 
yarious departments of Hellenic Study 

Besides the grant to the British School at Athens, the Council has 
made grants of £50 to the Asia Minor Exploration Fund in aid of an 
expedition now in progress under the direction of Mr. D. G, Hogarth; of 
625 to Mr. W. R, Paton, also for exploration in Asia Minor; and of 
£0 10s. to the Archwological Society of Alexandria. The last-named grant, 
though small in amount, was Intended to show the interest taken by the 
Society in local efforts to reveal some of the remains of Greek civilization 
in Alexandria, It is hoped that during the coming Session a systematic 
scheme of excavation will be set on foot, in which the Hellenic Society 
may have the opportunity of co-operating with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and from which, if adequate funds can be raised, important results 
may be confidently expected. 

In last year's Report reference was made to a proposal for the encour- 
agement of the study of the Greck language m connexion with lectures on 
Greek literature and art delivered under the auspices of the various bodies 
associated in the work of University Extension. The Special Sub-Com- 
mittee drew up a report and a scheme. of study which was signed hy 
Professor Jebb as Chairman, and already classes have been formed in 
various parts of London and elsewhere. Lt cannot bea matter of in- 
difference to this Society that the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
Greek should thus be brought within the reach of a wider circle of students. 

Among additions made-to the Library during the past year may be 
mentioned Roscher's Lerrcow of Greet md Roman Afythelagy, Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dietionary of Greet and Roman Antiguriws, the Antike 
Denkmiier of the Berlin Institute, several more volumes of Miiller’s 
Handbook of Classical Antiquity, Curtius and Kaupert’s Afapr of Athens 
and Attica, Furtwingler's Meisterwerds der grieck. Plastik, Rayet and 
\Collignon's ffistoire dela Céramigne Greapre, Freeman's History of Steily, 
and the new edition of Jowett's 7ransiation of Piatto, 

The amount spent onthe Library has been larger than in any previous 
year, and the Council hope that their action in this matter will meet with 
general approval, It should here he added that in consequence of jll- 
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health Mr. Wayte has retired from the office of Librarian, and Dr, Holden 


‘has beer) appointed in his stead. The thanks of the Society are die to 


Mr. Wayte for his services during a period of cight years, 

The collection of Lantern Slides also has been extended, and increased 
facilities have been given for its use by allowing slides to: be barrowed at 
a lower rate for a period not exceeding four days. This concession was 
made at the instance of the Head Masters’ Association, and the ediuca- 
tional value of the collection was thereby signally proved. 

“The Council has quite recently been asked to intervene in two 
matters. cognate to the objects of the Society — 

(1), The Society was asked to join with other learned bodics in 
protesting against the proposed submersion of the Island of Phila To 
this the Council readily agreed. 

(2) The Council. was also invited to appoint a Delegate to serve on a 
joint Committee which is to be formed by the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments in Egypt to consider the question of a more 
extended archeological survey of that country. Mr. F..G. Kenyon has 
heen apponited to represent the Hellenic Society, 

The Treasurer's Accounts show ordinary receipts, including a donation 
of £5, during the year of £1,034, against £878 during the financial year 
892-93. ‘The receipts from Subscriptions, including arrears, aniount to 
£715, against.£577. The receipts from Life Compositions amount ta £79, 
hrainst £965,.0 falling off of 416, and receipts from Wibraries :and for “the 
purchase of back volumes to £229, against £161, an increase of £68, 
Receipts from other sources of ordinary Income show no material alteration. 

fn the matter of ordinary expenditure, amounting to £864, against 
£859 in the previous year, there ts an increase of 23 in respect of rent, 
adecrease of £22 in. respect of Stationery, Printing, and Postage, The 
expenditure on the Library has been £75, against £41 in the preceding 
year, The cost of the journal, including the halanee of £205 for the 
report on the excavations at Megdlopolis, has amounted to £515, against 
£532 for the year 1892-93. 

Resides the Annual Grant of £100 to the British School at Athens. 
£85 have been granted for other purposes, and a balance was carried for- 
ward at the:end of the financial year of £214 tos. 7a, against £259 29. 7¢. 
at the close of the preceding year, Life Subscriptions, amounting to 
£157 tos., have been invested in the purchase of £157 toy, Nottingham 3 
per cent, Corporation Stock, 

Forty-seven new members have been elected during the year, while 
thirty-three have been lost by death or resignation, This shows a net 
increase of fourteen, and brings the total number of members up to 769. 

Four new Libraries have joing the list of Subserjbers, which now 
amount fo 116, 

ft will be scen from the foregoing statement that the work-done or 


helped forward by the Society during the past year has been no less varied 


eat important than in any previous Session, and on the whole the position 
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of the Socicty scems to be quite satisfactory. The imposition of an 
enteance fee on and after January 1894 has not materially checked the 
flow of candidates. The number of new elections is quite up to the 
average, “The someiwhat larger number of resignations isduc to the whoic- 
sale removal! from the list of upwards of twenty members whowere behind- 
hand with their subscriptions to the extent of four years.and upwards, anc 
who had turned a deaf car to all appeals from the Treasurer, Hitherto 
these members—members only in name—haye been reckoned as an asset, 
amd the subscriptions duc from them have been included year alter year 
among the arrears which the Treasurer might hope to recover. But the 
time comes when the name which has at first been an ormament, and then 
an emblem of hope deferred, becomes an actual source of weakness. 
it is then best to remove it from the list, where it has ceased to have any 
but an illusory significance. Happily the Hellenic Society is now eufii- 
ciently well established to dispense with merely nominal support. At the 
same time, the fact that such losses must inevitably occar lays upon all 
real friends of the Society the obligation of extending to the best of their 
power the area of effective membership, so that the Society may cach year 
become better able to carry out the objects of its existence. 


* In moving the adoption of the Report Professor Jebb took occasion ba 
vefer te some of the more important achievements) of the year in the field 
of Hellenic studies, The discoveries of the French School at Delphi had 
been of great interest, and ecvet greater promise, The treasure house of 
the Athenians, built shortly after the defeat of the Perstans at Marathon, 
had been fouid, and the sculptures had proved te be most Important 
examples of archaic art, In the walls of the temple of the Pythian Apollo 
had been discovered an/archaic statue of the god which, as compared with 
the types known from Orchomenus and from Thera, presented a marked 
Egyptian character. The archaic colossal heal of the Naxian sphinx had 
also been found. But no discovery had excited greater Interest than that 
of marble slabs containing portions of a hymn to the Delphic Apollo, with 
4 niusical notation written above the words, The fragments were fourteen: 
in number, and in aie passage the musical notes were all but complete, 
The letters which indicated them were those of the ordinary Greek 
alphabet, and the key had been given by the Greek writer Olympios in the 
time of the Emperor Julian, The instruments used had been the lyre and 
the flute, and the vocal music was in unison, Performances of the hymn 
hall been given first in Athens, but more recently in London and im 
Cambridge. In Athetis, Dr, Dérpfeld had discovered the site of the foun- 
(air) known as Enneakrounes, Outside Greece important researches had 
been made in Cyprus under the direction of the authorities of the British 
Museum, from funds bequeathed by Miss Elizabeth Turner. Among the 
publications of the year one of the most important had been that of 
Professor Furtwiingler's * Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik,’ which had 
thrown much fresh light on the history of Greely sculpture in the fifth and 
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fourth centuries #0 Professor Armitage Robinson hud had the finique 
privilege of examining the MSS in the library of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
iople, but had, unfortunately, found no Greek MSS there. {n conclusion, 
Professor Jebb referred to the following members of the Society, who had 
passed away during the year—viz.,, Lord Howen, M. Waddington, Sir 
William: Smith, Mr. Thomas Wood (British Consul at Patras), and Mr, 
Charles Jenner. 

In seconding the adoption of the Report, Mr, Ernest Gardner, Director 
of the British School at Athens, acknowledged the services rendered to the 
School by the Hellenic Society, not only by the anual grant, but still 
more by the facilities given for the publication of results in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies —The Report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Gardner then read parts of an article un recent archeology in 
Greece, which appears in the Jowrnad, Vol. xiv,, p. 224- 

The President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, Professor Bywater 
and Dr, Sandys being added to the latter in the place of Dr. Freshfeld 
and Professor Toole. Mr. J. W. Headlam, Sir H. Howorth, Dr. M. R. 
James, Mr. H. Stuart Jones, and Mr. W. C. Perry were elected to 
vacancies on the Council, 
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SIK C. T. NEWTON. 


THE following memorial Address on Sir Charles Newton, K,C.B., who 
died Nov. 28, 1894, was delivered by Professor Jebb, President of the 
Society, at a General Meeting on January 23, 1895, and is printed here in 
order that members who were not able to be present may have an carly 
opportunity of reading this tribute to the services of one who took se large 
@ part in the establishment of the Society. 


At the first General Mecting of this Socicty which has been held 
since the death of Sir Charles Newton, it is fitting that some tribute should 
be rendered (o the memory of one whom the Hellenic Society may justly 
regard as chief among its founders; whose presence and influence did 
more than anything else to carry it successfully through the earliest days 
of its existence + and who, to the end of his life, took the kexnest interest 
in its growing prosperity, It is fitting also that we should recall to-day, 
at Jeast in outline, the aalient characteristics of the distinguished career te 
which our Society owes so large « debt. 

Newton's life divides itself into three well-marked chapters. The first 
contains the thirty-six years from his birth in s8t6to t8$2; it is the period 
of preparative studies. The second begins in 1852 with his consulship at 
Mitylene, and closes in 1861 with his return to London as the head of his 


Department at the British Museum ; it comprises the period of travel. and 


discovery in the Levant. In the third chapter, from 1861 onwards, he ts 
the organizer and administrator ; the recognized head of classical archae- 
ology in this country; the active supporter of all enterprises, whether 
originating at home or abroad, which could extend the knowledge of 
antiquity, or which promised to advance an object always so hear to his 
heart, the addition of new treasures to our great national collection, 

From Shrewsbury School, then ruled by that brilliant scholar, Samuel 
Butler, Newton went in £833 to Christ Church, Oxford, where he attracted 
the favourable notice, and strongly felt the influence, of Dean Gaisford, 
He was also for a time the pupil of his lifelong friend, Dean Liddell Mr. 
Ruskin, who was an undergraduate member of the House at the same 
time, has recorded in Practerita the particular trait which most impressed 
him in Newton ; it is one which can be casily recognized by those who 
knew him in later years—'his intense and curious way of looking at 
things.’ 


# 








ly May, 1840, Newton became Junior Assistant in the Department of 
Antiquities at the British Museum. That Department, founded in 1807, 
was not then constituted as it is now. In (861 it wat subdivided into 
three provinces: Greck and Roman Antiquities; Coins; and @ third, ity 
which Oriental Antiquities were associated with British and) Mediaeval; 
the two Jatter, with Ethnographical Antiquities, were detached from the: 
Oriental ijn 1864 But, in (S40, the opportunities which Newton found at 
the Museum, if less adapted to the training of « specialist, were well suited 
to chcourage 4 comprehensive view of antiquity, At the head of the 
Department was Edward Hawkins, a man of varied attainments, but 
especially a-numismatist; and Newton's carly studies in that direction left 
on his mind the conviction that numismatics, besides their special interest, 
have the highest value asa general introduction to classical archaeology. 

Among his carliest publications, there is one which has a peculiar 
interest. [1 1847 he wrote & paper on some sculptures from Halicarnassus 
—they were, in fact, parts of the frieze of the Mausoleum—which had 
lately been secured for the British Mascam by Sif Stratford Canning, In 
this memoir, Newton conjccturally placed the Mausoieum in the centre of 
the town of Budrim, from the fortress of which the above-mentioned 
aculptures had come, A description of the site by the architect Donaldson 
—confirming the account of Vitruviua—pointed to this conclusion, Ten 
years later he was to prove its truth. Such competent explorers as Sprait 
and Ross, misled by the appearance of the ground, had looked elsewhere, 

In 1853 Newton, whose qualities were becoming well known, was 
appointed Vice-Consul at Mitylene. Tt was in reality, though not in form, 
att archaeological mission. Lord Granville, then Forcign Secretary, was 
doubtless well acquainted with the sew Vice-Consul’s gifts. Newton had 
able assistance in the routine duties of the post. From April, 1$33, to 
Janmary, 1854, he was at Rhodes, and thus within casy reach of the region 
in which his chief work was to be done. The six years which followed 
were rich in results. Tfeexplored the island of Calymna, off the Carian 
coast, and obtaiticd somo remains of eurly Greek art which are now in the 
room “f Archai¢e Sculpture at the Museum, At Cridus, in a sanctuary of 
Chihonian deities, he found the beautiful seated statue of Demeter, in 
which Brann recognized the perfect ideal of the gaddess. Among other 
monuments discovered at Coidus is the lion, supposed to commemorate 
Conon’s victory in 394 &C. From Branchidae; near Miletus, Newton 
brought away, besides-a lion and a sphinx, ten archaic statues of seated 
figures which had stood by the Sacred Way leading from the temple of 
Apollo to the harbour. Lt was under a firman which he procured that the 
bronze serpent at Constantinople, inscribed with the names of the Greek 
cities allied against. Nerxes, was first disengaged from the soil ; though the 
task of deciphering the inscription was reserved for Frick and Dethier, 

But his most signal achievement was in connexion with the Mauso- 
jeum at Halicarnassus, It was in 1855 that he first saw. the castle of 
Budeum, and found fragments of sculpture embedded in its walls. Lonf 
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Stratford de Redeliffe, then British Ambassador at Constantinople, who 
had constantly supported Newton in all his «ork, proiiised to obtain. the 
necessary firmans. In the autem of 1956 Newton vinited Londen, and, 
aided by Sir Anthony Panizzi, Principal Librarian of the Museum, secured 
the assistance of Lord Clarendon, who was then Foreign Sceretary. A 
ship of war was placed at his disposal, with a party of men of the Royal 
Engineers, under the command of the officer who is now General Sir KR. 
Murdoch Smith, On Jan, 4, #857, Newton broke ground at Burrus. 
The sculptures with which that enterprise enriched the Museum are, for 
the fourth century i.¢.,.almost what the Elgin marbles are for the filth; as 
the latter Uhistrate thetart of Mieidias and his school, the remains of the 
Mausoleum throw a-comparable light on the art of Seopas. Tnidecel, it was 
Newton who, both by hia discoveries and by his ponntrating analysis, 
opened a new era in the modern knowledge of that sculptor. 

In May, 1860, Newton was appointed Consul at Rome. But he stayed 
there only about aiyear. The reconstitution of the Antiqnarian Depart- 
ment at the British Museum was a measure to which the wealth. of 
Newton's acquisitions had mainly contributed ; and nothing could be more 
appropriate that that, when a separate Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities was created in (861, be should be invited \o preside over it, 

‘The earliest years of his new office were marked by the publication of 
those two books which record hie work in the Levant. In 1862 appeared 
his History of Deseoveries at ffaltearnassus, Cardns, and franchidar ; it is 
essentially a scientific work, addressed to experts. Three -years later came 
the Fravelt and Diseouertes (it the Levant; a hook profoundly intercating 
to all students, but also with a popular side; it has been well Wescribed as 
“a charming Odyssey,’ enlivened with pictures of Greek and Turkish 
manners,—lit up, indeed, with all the colours and humours of Anatolia, 
such as it was half-a-century ago. This work, admirably illostrated, owed 
not a little of its charm to the pencil of the accomplished lady who, a few 
years before, had become the author's wife; a daughter of the Joseph 
Severn whose grave at Rome js beside that of his friend John Keats. One 
year later, in 1866, the crushing sorrow of her death befell Newton; jnd 
the shadow of that loss never passed away, 

Newton held his post at the Museum for twenty-four years—till 1855, 
His activity during that period has two principal aspects; one, directly 
relative to his office itself: the other, relative to the influence and position 
which that office conferred, 

As keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiguitics, he rightly felt that, 
next to the duty of onganizing and cottserving those treasures, his first duty 
was to wigment them, Here his social and diplomatic ability, joimed to 
the prestige of his discoveries, gave him unique advantages, In the first 
three years of his tenure, the annual grant from the Treasury for purchases 
in his Department rose from £785 in 1361 to £1,400 in 186g. Tn the 
twenty years from) 1864 to 1883, a series of Special [arliamentary Grants, 
amounting in the aggregate to about 4 100,c00, enabled! him to secure for 
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the Museum objects of first-rate importance in every branch of archacology, 


including the choicest things of all sorts in four inestimable collections — 
the Farnese, the Pourtalés, the Blacas, and the Castellani. 

This was one side of his energy,—that immediately connecter! with his 
function at the Museum. But, in yirtuc of his position. and influence, he 
was also enabled to stimulate and assist research in every quarter of the 
classical lands. ttowas thus that he furthered the work of Messrs. Smith 
and Porcher at Cyrene ; of Mr. Wood at Ephesus ; of Mr. Pullan at Priene ; 
of Mr, Dennis at Benghazi in Tripoli; and of Messrs, Salzmann and 
Biliotti in supplementary researches on. the ground which be had made his 
own, at Budrum, 

When the inaugural meeting of this Society was held, in June, 1879, 
it was to him that the supporters of the project primarily turned for 
countenance and counsel, During the first six years of. the Socicty’s life, 
he was constantly in the chair at our meetings ; nar is it too much to say 
that his guidance and bis name must be reckoned among the chief causes, 
not only of the early and rapid success which attended the Hellenic Society, 
but also of the position in which it is now established. In 1883 his aid 
and counsel were also valuable in helping to institute that British School 
at Athens which, in the face of difficulties not experienced by the similar 
schools of other nations, has done so much to uphold the reputation of our 
country in the field of archacological research. 

This is merely a bare outline of Newton's life-work : but even.so slight 
» sketch must not close without some attempt to indicate the leading 
characteristics of the man’s mind and nature. First, as to his attitude 
towards his chosen studies. It has lately been said, by one well fitted to 
judge, that the ancient monuments interested Newton rather on the 
historical side than on the mythological or the artistic. Indeed, hia own 
words can be quoted : ‘1 am first a historian, and secondly an archacologist,’ 
This may seem a hard saying; but I believe that it is truc, though it 
perhaps needs some elucidation. tt means that Newton was never a 
specialist in the limited modern sense 5 it was classical antiquity as a whole 
that had aspell for him ; it was im the intense desire to reconstruct and 
revivify this antiquity that he so closely and indefatigably scanned every 
monument of any kind that could tell him anything about it,. Hisstrongest 
feeling in carly manhood was that ancient literature, in which he was well 
versed, told only part of the story, His address at Oxford in 1850—which 
now stands first in his yolame of Essays—begins with words which strike 
the key-note of his work: ' The record of the human past is not all con- 
tained in printed books. Hence the peculiar interest which he always took 
in epigraphy ; here he felt that he came closest to ancient lives and minds: 
his two essays on Greck inscriptions, published in 1876 and 1878 (the fourth 
and fifth of the collected Essays), Hlustrate this in full; few productions of 
his pen are more striking. 

Now, this desire to apprehend the life of antiquity is often associated 
with the kind of imagination which secks vivid or rhetorical utterance in 
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lammawve; ft was distinctive of Newton ‘that, in his case, there was 
absalutely no such tendency; on the contrary he recoiled from it. The 
life of his imagination was an inward life,—so inward, that he might often 
scom tnimaginative ; a life which he wished to share only with the carcful, 
laborious, exact student, but did not choose to share with the outward 
world. Witness the guides which he prepared to his galleries at the British 
Muscum—exemplifying his conception of a scientific catalogue as the out- 
come of a life devoted to a single study—but making no concession to a 
popular desire for more elementary knowledge. When, in 1880, he became 
the first lrofessor of Archacology at University College, London, the stamp 
of his teaching showed the same bent. 

His sustained, though undemonstrative, ardour was singularly allied 
with caution. Without being cynical, he was wary itt a degree which 
sometimes approached to cynicism ; in discriminating between what was 
merely probable, and what might. be accounted certain, he leaned to the 
sceptical side; and he was imbued with the sentiment which Aristotle 
attributes to old age, that ‘ most things are unsatisfactory’ No man was 
less sanguine, or quicker to foresee the difficulties of a project; but, once 
engaged in it, he was tenacious and intrepid. His self-contained manner 
was due in part to the natural fastidiousness of his taste; it was only when 
he felt secure, for the time, against jarring Incidents —which, even when 
slight, affected him like physical pain,—that he completely unbent, and 
showed the most genial side of his nature, In colleagues he looked for the 
highest standand of work; his demands on subordinates were strict: he 
was an exacting, but also a stimulating ruler. 

If the essence of his character could be contained in a phrase, it 
might perhaps be described as severe enthusiasm, To those who knew 
him but slightly, the severity—not harshness, but the severity as of good 
Greek sculpture—might be more evident than the enthusiasm; but a 
nearer Imowledge revealed the man in whom an inward fire had burned 
steadily from youth upwards ; a sacred fire, little seen, but not to be extin- 
guished, aru! shaken neither by any wavering of purpose, nor by the breath 
of any vulgar ambition. His many honours, academic or public, were 
prized by him ity proportion as he took them to be recognitions, not merely 
of eminence generally, but of success in the precise aims which he had 
set before himself. 

The chief source of satisfaction to him, in his later years, was to think 
that classical archacology had gained so much ground in England, and that 
he had helped it forward ; but this feeling was deeply tinged with melancholy ; 
he thought of himself as the leader through the wilderness, who was not 
to enter the promised land, There are minds, perhaps, in which lifelong 
conversation with the past so confirms the habit of retrospect that the 
difficulties of carlier years always loom large, even after subsequent 
successes ; so,at least, it seemed to be with him. But to others it will 

that, liowever distant the pomt gained in his lifetime may have 
been from his ideal, still the cause to which he rendered such abundant 
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service Was already gained before he died. Inthe future of classical studies 
so long as they may exist in this country, the place of archacology, not #5 
an accident but as ai easential, is assured beyond the danger of overthrow. 
Newton has been recently compared, and not unjustly, with Winckel 
mann The German worked in the dawn, the Engitshman, though still in 
the morting hours, yet ia far clearer light » between them, howevor, there is 
this intritisic resemblance, that in both the mainspring of a devotion which 
ended only with life was a native instinct, intensely strong atid Iucid, for the 
spirit and the charm of classical antiquity. “There are those in this room 
ta. whom the impressive personality of the master whom we commemorate 
will be a lasting recollection—that singularly fine head.and pose, which 
themselves seemed to announce some kinship with ancient Hellas,—that 
voice which so often within these walls expressed the knowledge thrice- 
refined hy ripe study and experience; a few years more, and these will be 
only traditions ; but to our successors, the members of this Society in days 
to come, the history of learning m Europe will bear witness that no body 
formed for the promotion of Hellenic studies could have entered upon 
existence with a worthier sanction, or could desire better auspices for its 
future, than those which are afforded by the name of Charles Newton, 
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ADDRESS 
Detivered by the President, Provessor Jenn, MP, at the Anaval Meeting on 
June 13; 1894. 7 


ir has been the custom of thir Society that. the Chairman at the 


Annmil Meeting should take the opportunity, at least occasionally, 
of referring to some of the more noteworthy incidents im regard to 
Hellenic Studies which have marked the course of the year, In availing 
myself of that permission to-day, I woiild only premise that the brief 
survey will have no pretension to be complete, but will merely touch 
upon a few salient points, | 

News has reached us from time to time, usually in the form of 
telegrams, of discoveries made by the French archatologists who are 
engaged in excavations on the site of Delphi ; and, though full details 
have not yet been published, the results already known are fall of interest 
and promis¢. The treasure-house of the Athenians at Delphi has heen 
discovered. It isa building # axtis, similar to the treasure-houses which 
so many. Greek states erected at Olympia, but on a some what larger 
scale. Such treasure-houses were built, i horiour of the god, being 


intended to contain the dedicated gifts, such as ald “be silver VEER, 


in which the wealth of a'temple largely. consisted. This at Delphi was 
tuilt shortly after the victory of the Athenians over. the Persians at 
Marathon, in 4g0.2c. The subjects of the sculptures ane taken from the 
exploita of Heracles, and probably of Theseus. Jt is declared to be a 


masterpiece of archaic art, finer than anything of the same period which: 


kas hitherto been found: ‘The excavations have aloo disclosed the walls 
if the temple of the Pythian Apollo. Imbedded int these was an archaic 
statue of the god, of more thar fifiesixe, and fairly well preserved. The 


statue presents this special point of triterest, that, in comparison with 
the types known from Orchomenus and Thera, the Egyptian character 


is more atrongly marked, It is conjectured to be a copy of sume ancient 
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temple image, or two. The archaic colossal head of the Naxian 
Sphinx has also been found. Among the inscriptions is oné of more 
than a hundred fines, relating to the expenditure of the temple. But no 
discovery made at Delphi has perhaps excited more general curiosity than 
that of marble slabs containing portions of hymns to the Delphic Apollo, 
with a musical notation written above the words. Up to the year 1893, 
examples of ancient Greek musica! notation were known only from a few 
manuscript sources, and of these only one was indisputably genuine— 
viz the setting for three hymns by Dionysius and Mesomedes, first 
published in 1582 by Vincentio Galilei, and re-edited by F. Beliermann 
at Berlin in 1840. In £883 Professor W. M, Ramsay published an 
inscription from a small marble column found in Asia Minor at Aidin 
(the ancient Tralles), giving the words of a song with certain letters. 
written above them, which M. Charles Wessely, of Vienna, explained to 
be a musical notation. The fragments now found at Delphi are fourteen 
in number. The principal fragment contains £8 lines, and in one passage 
of this the musical notes are fairly complete, only 9 being missing out of 
207. The letters which indicate musical notes are the ordinary letters 
of the Greek alphabet, sometimes turned upside down, or tilted, in order to 
enlarge the number ofsymbols. The clue to the interpretation is given by 
a Greck writer on music named Alypms, who probably lived in the time 
of the Emperor Julian. In his Elcayary) poverxy, Alypius gives lists 
of the signs used to denote the sounds in various scales. Alypius 
distinguishes two systems of this musical notation—one intended for 
yoices, and another for instruments. Nine of the fourteen fragments 
found at Delphi have the notation which he prescribes for the voices, 
and five have that which he assigns to the instruments, The instruments 
used in the performance of these hymns were presumably the lyre and the 
flute, both of which are named in the text. {t appears that the instru- 
mental and the vocal music were alike in unison: there is never more than 
one note either for instrument or for voice. From the schemes of Alypius 
it further appears that Greek notes were sometimes separated by a fraction 
ofa tore smaller than can be reproduced (¢¢.) on the pianoforte: thus 
two octaves might comprise forty-three notes, while on the piano they 
comprise only twenty-five. The fragments were first published fast year 
in the Bulletin of the Fretich School of Athens, the text being edited by 
M, Weil, and the musica! notation interpreted by M, Théodore Reinach. 
A cantinuous text, representing something {ike a complete hymn, had to 
be made by piecing together fragments, The first performance of the 
hymn, with music, was given by the French School at Athens. A few 
weeks ago an interesting rendering of it, with stringed instruments and 
piano, was privately given in London. The first public performance of tt 
in this country was that by the Cambridge University Musical Club on 
the Gth of June. The compass of the hymn makes it necessary to choose 
between tenors and basses, as both could not, in any key, sing all the 
notes. The Cambridge Club found it conyenient to employ bass voices, 
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and this made it heeessary to transpose Reinach's tmisic into a key 
lower than that in whith he wrote it, An accomplished musician, who 
teck part in that performance—Mr. Sedley Taylor—teils me that, from 
the evidence of the music itself, he is inclined to think that the minor 
view of the tonality is correct. In the major key it would be too tame; 
in the minor, its characteristic is a certain stern grandeur. He also 
notices a curious point. According to Westphal, in his * Greek Rhythmic 
and Harmonic,’ it would seem that, it all the minor scales known to him 
as having bec: used by the Greeks, the seventh employed was always 
minor. Now in this Delphic composition the minor seventh docs not 
occur at all, whereas the major seventh occurs no less than eleven times, 
It is possible that this indicates some change from the practice of the 
classical period. We know that, when Greek Lyric Poetry declined and 
perished, in a manner so premature and still so difficult fully to explain, 
one feature of the period was Innovation on the older style of music. As 
ta the date of these Delphic fragments, onc of them alludes to the repulse 
of the Gauls from Delphi in 279 pc. This is perhaps the only clear 
indication ; though the dpya mentioned has been conjecturally interpreted 
tu mean the Koman Empire, One of the fragmentary hymns is preceded 
on the same slab by an inscription in pros¢—a decree by which the 
Delphians conferred certain honours on the poct who wrote the hymn, one 
Aristonoos. This may have been the general motive for engraving such 
hymns on stone,—vyiz., to honour the author. These fragments have been 
described as ‘the most authentic and the most extended specimen which 
we possess of the music of the ancient Greeks’ Thelr interest is indeed 
great. Yet we should beware of exaggerating. Much about this music is 
still purely conjectural ; much is absolutely unknown, We cannot deter- 
mine the precise character, or accurately gauge the merits, of these com- 
positions. We have got some fresh rays of light, and that is all. Perhaps 
more light may come by-and-bye. 

Passing from Delphi to Athens, we note that during the past winter 
Dr Dirfeld has been engaged in exploring the history of the fountain 
Enneacrunos It will be remembered that the spring, formerly known 
as Callirrhoe, received the name Enneacrunos when certain engineering 
works were carried out in connection with it, in the time of the Peisis- 
tratidae. The German archacologist has found the aqueduct which led 
to the Enneacrunos, It was built in the same manner as the aque- 
duct at Samos, constructed by a great engineer of those days, Eupalinus 
of Megara, and it followed the road leading from the Ilissus towards 
the Acropolis, The site of the contemporary reservoir has also beet 
found ; and, below this, that of a later reservoir, through which the water 
coming from the Hill of the Nymphs was conveyed to the Agora. 
Among the objects of interest found in the course of this search is 
a relicf of the Phrygian deity Men, who was connected in the popular 
belief with water and rain. A subterranean channel, found ata small 
depth, may possibly be the ancient Endanus. While speaking of Athens, 
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i may pot be unfitting to mention that remarkable hook, whose recent 
appearances marks probally the end of some old controversies, andl 
possibly the commencement af sume: new one), Furtwanglers sWeester 
serrke der gricchischen Plastif, 4 veconsteuction of Geeele art in the 5th. 
and ath centuries Bc. Among the many fruitful ideas in whieh the wark: 
abounds is the view that Athens, in the latter part of the 5th century 
iL, witnessed a movement like the pre-Raphaclite—a conscious return to 
modified archaism—of which the sculptor Callimachus was the prophet. 
New lights are thrown, too, on the art of Pheidias, for whom this: critic 
vindicates the sculptured decorations of the Parthenon: as be has: also 
shown that an unsuspected memorial of that master existe in the Dresden 
Museum—nothing Jess than a copy (though now mutilated) of the anes 
famous Lemnian Athena, holding 2 helmet in her left hand and a spear 
in her right, which Pheidias mado,-about 450 5.C,, for those Athenian 
citizens who held allotments of land in the island of Lemnos. It stood 
upon the Acropolis, somewhere between the Propylaca and the bronze 
statue of the Pramachos. Space would fail to indicate Furtwinglers con- 
tHibutions to the intricate temple-problems of the Acropolis; but we may 
nofice his theory that the Parthenon does nef mean the Temple of the 
Virgin-goddess) That name, according to him, was restricted ta the 
western cella of the temple, and meant, as in ordinary usage, ‘the 
chamber of the maidens’ These maidens were her mythical handmaids, 
such as the daughters of Ceerops and of Erectheus—the supernatural 
counterparts of those mortal handmaids who figured in her Athenian 
festivals, such as the Arrhephori, or the embroiderers of her sacred robe, 
the Ergastinac, 

Among the objects of Athenian art which the British Museum has 
acquired during the past year, there is one which scems to claim a word 
here, both for its intrinsic value and because it has a curious history. It 
isa funeral stelé, dating from about 420-410 i.C., like those of which the 
Cerameicus has furnished so many beautifal examples. 11 is in memory 
of & young mother who died in child-birth ; she is seated, and a maid, 
standing before her, holds the child m her arms: This work, exquisite in 
grace ard pathos, was found serving as a Aag-stone ‘in-a cellar at Jersey. 
it is supposed that it may have been brought thither as ballast in a ships. 
The son of the gentleman in whose house it was found took it to Inver- 
ness, and thenes this Attic waif has found its way to our Museum. Mr. 
A_5, Murray, to whom I owe my knowledge of it, can tell of similar cases. 
In a warden at Hampstead he once found an Attic stele which had been 
scen in the 17th century by Spon and Wheeler, who had copied the 
inscription. Another stelé was found i the area of a house in Connaught 
Square, to which it had come from Highgate. It may be feared that the 
survival of stelae in this fashion hag been exceptionally favoured by their 
merits a9 paving-stones, ‘The most utilitarian mind can appreciate them. 

At the Heraeum, near Argos, the American School) has’ continued its 
work, laying bare the terrace on which the oller Heraeum stood, and also 
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the wreat. foundations of the later and more splendid shrine: At Eretria 
members of (he same School haye (ound, near the theatre, remains ol the 
temple.and altar of Dionysia ‘The results obtained by the British School 
on the site of Apollo's Temple at bac, im Phocis, though not so great as 
might have been hoped, have hot been without interest, and will ere long 
be described in the Hellente Journal. 

Before quitting the domain of Greece Proper, we miy notice a piece 
of work supplementary to the important researches which have been 
successfully carried Gut at Megalopolis by the British School. Near 
the theatre of Megalopolis steod the great assembly-hall known as the 
Thersilion. The site of this structure has now been completely explored. 
Ty was probably built ona clerestory system, with a high roof,and lighting 
from the side. One point of peculiar interest has been brought out: by 
My. A. G. Bather: he has shown how the idea which dominated the 
building of this public hall was that of the theatre, The. side entrances, 
the back wall (skene), and the orchestra were borrowed from that model, 
although the form of the Thersilion was square. This was natural, since 
the theatre was the only existing architectural type on which the Greck 
builder of such a hall could found his work, Theatres had served also as 
halls for public meetings. 

Qutside of Greece Proper, perhaps. no place has heen more interesting 
during the past year, in regard to Hellenic studies, than Cyprus. For 
some years back the Trustees of the British Museum have had no funds 
available for the purpose of excavation ; but they recently received a 
generous bequest from the late Miss Emma Turner, which could be 
‘devoted to that object: The place selected for the first year's operations 
wus the necropolis of Amathus in Cyprus. Amathus was one of the earliest 
Phoenician settlements in the island; Greeks associated it especially with 
the worship of Aphrodite The Hellenic Society has had an honourable 
part in this undertaking. Mr. J. W.. Williamson, one of our members, 
acted as agent for the Trustees ; while the excavations were supervised 
by Mr. A. H. Smith, and afterwards by Mr. J. L. Myres, The first 
portion of that share in the treasure-trove which falls to the British 
Museum has lately reached London, and is now on-view in the First Vase 
Room. Itineludes specimens of bronze. implements, archaic Greek glass, 
pottery, jewellery, and terra-cottas There was an old legend that a hero 
of Cyprus, Cinyras—after whom a. priesthood at Amathus were called 
Cinyritlae—had promised Agamemnon to furnish a contingent of ships 
to the fleet bound for Troy, and had kept the letter of his promise by 
sending a number of small clay: models of war-vessels, The terra-cottas 
from Amathus [include several such models of ships, showing how the 
legend was based on a local specialty, This same Cyprian hero, Cinyras, 
is said in the Miad to have given Agamemnon a breast-plate ; and the 
Cesnola collection contains some good early. reliefs, in bronze as well 
aa in marble, from Amathus, Nothing uf this kind, however, was found 
last season. The chief tombs. at Amathwe are of the 6th century BC 
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Many af the objects fun in thei), as those of vatlegati! plats and of 
Feyptin porcelain, may be paralleled from the tombs of Cameirusin 
Rhodes. The latest tombs contain Roman coins and Roman viasi ~The 
genera! result of the excavations Is: to <haw that the simploy ferme wf 
Cypriote ware went or together for lony perioils éf time, ail that it tf a 
mistake to aim at placing them within sharply defined limits. This was 
the view which Mr. J... A. R. Munro tnaintained in the Ael/enic JSovrnal, 
and which was controverted at Berlin. 

The theatre at Delos was excavated last summer by a member of the 
French School, M:Chamonant. An inscription was-found which identifies 
the proscenium with the loweion, Those who hold that the actors stood, 
hot on the proscenium, but in front of jt, on the level of the orchestra, 
Will now have to maintain that the logeion does not denote the place from 
which the actors spoke. | 

‘The German excavations at ifissarlik have beer continued, with the 
result that the town which corresponds with Homeric Troy ie now declared 
to be that in the sixth stratum from below, and not the second. This 


city, it appears, was once stirrounded by a massive and well-built stone 


wall, , 

Among the literary ‘finds’ made public sirive our Jast Annual Meeting, 
hy far the most remarkable is one which has been acquired by the great 
collection at Vienna which bears the name of the Archduke Rainer. It is 


@ wooden board, now measuring about 1 ft. 84 inches in length by 3} 


bo 4 Inches in height; but it was once somewhat larger. On this board 


ate written, in a rough semi-cursive, some Greek hexameter Verses—about 


fifty altogether, several of them in a very mutilated condition, ‘These 
verses are fragments from a lost poem of the Alexandrian poet -Calli- 
machus. Its subject was the capture of the Marathonian bull by Theseus, 
Its tithe was Jferal?, the name-of an old woman who was hospitable to the 
hero in that occasion. Onc of the verses found on the board is quoted by 


ascholiast.on Aristophanes (Xam, t297) as occurring it’ the Heal’. The 


board was once hung up by a string, and may have been used in teaching, 
The writing is in ink; the date, the 3rd or.gth century A.D, 

While Egypt is the quarter from which hopes for the recovery of lost 
Grek literature have lately derived most encouragement, there’ has always 
been. a natural reluctance to despair of such possibilities at Constantinople, 
Professor Armitage Robinson, who has won a distinguished name in 
connection with early. Christian Greek literature, has lately visited that 
city, and, with the aid of the British Embassy, has enjoyed. exceptional 


facilities for zescarch. The result, though negative, is important as de- 


termining some points which had previously been only matters of specu- 
lation. He was allowed to inspect the Library of St. Sophia, He found 


in it no Greek MSS. but yast numbers of Persian and Arabic MSS, 


catalogued in Turkish. In the Seraglio he saw two separate libraries, 
each containing a great nudiber of Oriental books. In one of these 
libraries there were no Greek MSS. In the other there were about 


a 
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forty, the remains of a collection which was broken up some twenty 
years ago, when the Sultan sent to the Hungarians the books of Matthias 
Corvinus, The books then sent were doubtless the best; those which 
remain are of little value. They are catalogued in French. Prof, 
Armitage Robinson believes that nothing was kept back from his in- 
spection, and that there is little hope of new discoveries at Constantinople, 
titless there should be treasures stored away of which the possessors are 
not aware. If such things exist, they could be brought to light only by 
the development among the Turks themselves of a spirit favourable to 
literary research. 

During the past year this Society has lost five members by death: 
Lord Bowen, the great lawyer and great judge, who carried through life 
the temper of Oxford, whose grace of mind and charm are reflected im his 
translation of Virgil, and who had recently given a proof of his interest in 
Hellenic studies by presiding at the annual meeting in Landon of the 
Subscribers to our School at Athens ; Monsieur Waddington, whose manly 
loyalty to France had lost nothing by the discipline of Rugby and Cam- 
bridge, and who adorned public life without ceasing to deserve well of 
archacology ; Sir William Smith, who rendered such comprehensive service 
to education, both by his own work and by that which he elicited and 
organised in others ; Mr. Thomas Wood, the English Consul at Patras, to 
whom so many of his countrymen visiting Greece have been indebted for 
hospitable welcome and Judicious counsel; Mr. Charles Jenner, of Porto- 
bello, near Edinburgh, a gencrous patron of art, whose support was never 
wanting to projects of research initiated by this Society. 

In conclusion, | have. to thank you for the indulgent hearing which you 
have given me,and to express the hope that the year of our Society’s life 
which is about to commence will prove not less prosperous than that 
which is closing. Everything seems to show Usat the interest felt im 
Hellenic studies is not declining in England, but rather growing ; and that 
this Society may reasonably look forward to days in which its ficld of 
work will be still larger, and its influence still more useful, than in 
the past, 

R. C. Jess. 

















The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


COUNCIL'S REPORT FOR THE SESSION 
1893-94. 


Since the last Annual Mecting one number only of the fowrnel of 
Hetiense Studies has been issued—viz., Vol. XTUL, Part U,, but another— 
Vol, XIV. Part [—is now: in the press,and will appearvery shortly, Perhaps 
the most noticeable feature in the fast number was the very large propor 
tion of articles—nine out of thirteex—contributed by members past and 
present of the British Schaal at Athens, and resulting from researches 
carried on, or at least initiated, while they were in residence at the School, 
This fact seems to be in itself sufficient justification for the action of the 
Council in renewing last autumn, for a third period of three years, the 
Annual Grant of £100 to the funds of the School, 

The General Meetings during the past Session have been umusually 
well attended, and the Council have thought it well to raise the number 
from four to six, A new departure has been made in the introduction of 
occasional discussions on recent literature, and a member of the Council: 
Miss Eugenie Sellers, has undertaken to make a short statement at each 
meeting in regard to new books, or articles in periodicals, bearing on sub- 
jects which come within the range of the Society's work. It is haped that 
in this way the meetings may be more helpful than heretofore to members 
who wish to, keep themselves informed of the progress of research in 
yarious departments of Hellenic Study- 

Resides the gratit to the British Schoo] at Athens, the Council has 
made grants of £50 to the Asia Minor Exploration Fund in aid of an 
expedition now in progress under the direction of Mr, D. G. Hogarth ; of 
£25 to Mr. W. R. Paton, also for exploration in Asia. Minor; and of 
£10 10y, to the Archwological Society of Alexandria. The last-named grant, 
though small in amount, was intended to show the interest taken by the 
Society in local efforts to reveal some of the remains of Greek civilization 
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in Alexandria. [1 #8 hoped that during the coming Session a systematit 
’ scheme of excavation will be set on foot, in which the Hellenic Society 
may have the opportunity of co-operating with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and from which, if.adequate funds can be raised, important resuita 
may be confidently expected. 


: ; In last year's Report reference was made to a proposal for the encour- 
agement of the study of the Greek language in connexion with lectures on 
Greek literature and art delivered under the auspices of the various bodies 
associated in the work of University Extension. The Special Sub-Com- 


inittee drew tip a report and a scheme of study which was signed by 
| Professor Jebb as Chairman, and already classes have been formed in 
various parts of London and elsewhere It cannot be a matter of in- 
difference to this Society that the means of acquiring a knowledge of 


5 Greek should thus be brought within the reach of a wider circle of students. 
Among additions made to the Library during the past year may be 
- mentioned Rescher's Lericon of Greek and Roman Mythology, Daremberg 


and Saglio's Dictranary of Greek aud Roman Antiguities, the Autrke 
Denkmiier of the Beriin Institute, several more volumes of Miiller’s 
Handbook of Classteal Antiquity, Curtius and Kaupert’s Mags of Athens 
1 and Attica, Furtwingler’s Metsterwerke der Gruel, Plastik, Rayct and 
Collignon's Héstorre de La Céramique Greeque, Freeman's History of Sicily, 
t. and the new edition of Jowett's Peto. 

The amount spent on the Li ‘has been larger than in any previous 
year, and the Council hope that pheir action in this mattcr will meet with ’ 
general approval, It should hefe be added that in consequence of ill: 
| health Mr, Wayte has retired from the office of Librarian; and Dr, Holden 

has been appointed in his stead. The thanks of the Society are due’ to 


r Mr, Wayte for his services during a period of cight years. 

, The collection of Lantern Slides also has beer extended, and increased 
facilitics have been given for its use by allowing slides to be borrowed at 

1 4 lower sate for a period not exceeding four days. This concession was 


made at the instance of the Head Masters’ Association, and the cduca- 
tional value of the collection was thereby signally proved. 

The. Councii has quite recently been asked to intervene In two 

; matters cognate to the objects of the Society — 

(1) The Society was asked to join with other learned bodies in 
protesting against the proposed submersion of the Island of Philw, To 
this the Council readily agreed. 

(2) The Council was also invited to appoint a Delegate to serve ona 
joint Committee which is to be formed by the Socicty for the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments in Egypt to consider the question of a more 
extended archeological survey of that country, Mr, F.G, Kenyon has 
been appointed to represent the Hellenic Society. 

The Treasurer's Accounts show ordinary receipts, including a donation 

, of £5, during the year of £1,034, against £878 during financial year 
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2892-1853. The receipts from Subscriptions, including sede amount to 
4715, against 4577. The receipts from Life Compositions amount to £79, 
against £93, a falling off of 416, and receipts from Libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes to 4229, against £16, an increase of £68, 
Receipts from other sources of ordinary income show no material alteration. 

Tn the matter of ordinary «expenditure, amounting to £8q4, against 
£858: in the previous year, there is ui increase of 623 in respect of rent, a 
decrease of £22 in respect of Stationery, Printing, and Postaze. The 
‘expenditure on the Library has been £75, against 24) in the preceding 
year. The cost of the fowrzal, including the balance of £203 for the 
report on the excayations at Meyalopolis, lias amourited to £313, against 
4532 for the year rgz-3. 

Besides the Annua! Grant of 4100 to the British School at Athens, 
£85 have been granted for other purposes, anda balance was carried for- 
ward at the end of the financial year of £214 10s, 7a, against 4259 2s, 7d. 
at the close of the preceding year. Life Subscriptions amounting bo 
£157 103,, have been invested in the purchase af 4157 Jor. Nottitivham 3 
per cent Corporation Stock. 

Forty-seven new members have been elected during. the year, while 
thirty-three have been Jost by death or resignation. This shows a net 
increase of fourteen, and brings the total number of members up-to 70a. 

Four new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amount to 116, 

It. will be eeen from the foregoing Saternent that the work done or 
helped forward by the Society during the past year has been ino less varied 
or important that) in any previous Seysion, and on the whole the position 
of the Society seems to be quite satisfactory, The imposition of an 
entrance fee on and after January 1894 has not materially checked the: 
flow. of candidates. The number of new elections ts quite up to the 
averave. The somewhat larger number of resignations is due to the whole- 
sale removal fromthe list of upwards of twenty members who were behind 
hand with their subseriptions to the extent of four years and upwards, and 
who had tumed a deaf ear to all appeals from the Freasurer, Hitherto, 
these members—members only in name—have been reckoned as an asset, 
and the subscriptions due from than have been meluded, year alter year 
among the arrears which the Treasurer might hope to recover. But the 
timé comes when the name which has at first bern ot ornament, and then 
at) emblem of hope deferred, becomes an actual solirce- of weakness, 
itis then best t6 remoye it.from the list, where it hae ceased to have any 
but an illusery significance. Happily the Hellenic Society is now suffi- 
clently well established to dispense with merely nominal support, At the 
same time, the fact that such losses must mevitably occur lays upon all 
real friends of the Society the obligation of extending to the best of their 
power the area of effective membership, so that the Society may each ycar 
become better able to carry out the objects of its existence. 





THE HYMN TO APOLLO: AN ESSAY IN THE HOMERIC 
QUESTION,* 


le the Humns of Homer are, as probably they are, cotmparatively little 
regarded aa a rule aven by those who take » general interest in Greek 
literature and its history, this is certainly not for want of artistio merit, and 
still less for want of historic importance, However widely students have 
differed, or may differ, in their concluaiona about this enigmatic collection, it 
is an undoubted fact, and worth insisting upon when every day a willer and 
more popular audience is invited to form» judgment on matters of criticism, 
that-any theory of ‘Homer’, to be entertainable, must make ita account with 
tho Hymns not loss than with the more celebrited epics. For the eake of this 
lurger bearing, if nut for the sake of the poem tteelf, the render may be 
lisposed to consider and weigh the followmg reflexions upon Homer's 


Hymn to Apoile, 


* [Padd here a word to indicat, the relation 
hotweenm any view of the waljact amd that af Ds, 
Hermotl, whose excellent commentary I had not 
deett when the paper was written, Tp um m- 
portant extant wo are egred, Dir. Gernall holds 
(anil eo OT) that the Hymd id in ao enie one 
whole, that te to eay, the framer intended it to 
be wo taken, He holda further (aul 1 agroe} 
thet traces of compilation, or of handling trot 
orighial, cai he foond in all parw of it, Tn 
appestag the hypothesis that two original docu 
mente ean be Obtained by cuttlug the piece Into 
‘Delian’ ail ‘Pythion” sections, Geroll hes bean 
jed, 1 think, to.make top littl of the res! life 
mnce in feature betw two parta, by which 
Ruboken's bypothedis was suggested, That the 
conelnsim of the Delian Hymn cre be pred as 4 
tramition te what sow follows Il, ary Md 
alinw, ‘There is it the hasuloeedive ytejpor 
aatiafind! the compiler, as 
to most yeaders, that we certainly have, at oF 
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abott 176, what wae originally coumpened me 
a conclusion, and that in-what qereodee this con- 
eluxion we have qubatantially one genmine work 
af ott. Howwrer, this question i of little el: 
nificance ‘To the main proposition of this many 
Th, Gemoil, thongh be dees not adveme it, 
fromishes, aa 1 think, importamt vonfirmation, 
Abort the date uf the compilation aa» whole 
his couclaston practically m, that the m¥idinoo 
jay hand to pucomeile, On one sidd we here 
(among author things) whut grime fore looks 
like au allamon to the Criswan. war; on the 
nther side wo have af feast cme pasmupr, the dbs 
eotrrsé of Teljhuma aboot homes aud chariots, 
which oome to require « date quslier than the 
new foomtation bf the Pyihinn Games Ty will 
be eeu that | offer a wilation of thin difficulty, 
and « sutution which explains procieiy those 
points of dite) (for example, the application of 
the eawe which ore tratkel! by Gernall 
ae requiring fresh fight] 
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In genoral outline, the history of the Myo is parallel to that of the 
Titel and thi) Odvewy, These anil tho hyniue alike, whatever else they may 
er ore pembing ont ofa vastly larger mass of Wexameter pletry, which ot the 
time when Greek literature, im the form of huoks aml as tne object of 
deliberate study, first bayan to be diffised (say, for a dato, between 540 anil 
460 Te) passed at Athons onder the name of Homer. How much of it, or 
whit other. like poctry, was current anywhere olse, in what form, and under 
wliat name, te one knows, nor indeed is it very important ta know. The 
hiatory of Gresk books, froin this period and in the main for long after, is the 
history af Atleniagn books; anil that our Homer’, ov « book, is derived from: 
the * Homer’ of Athens te perliaps one of the few assertions on the subject 
which is practically beyoud (lispute. Abowt the year 450 #0, and in Athens, 
wo can first nesertam in part at lonst the contents of n Homer, Ina Homer, 
ay then popniarly conceived, and apart from any oritical doubta; there wonld 
have: been a portion already ilistinguished ail cite by the nove of the 
Jie, anyother portion named the Odyewy; alsa other portions of narrative, 
more or lees connected with Hess two, named Cyyria, Thebais, Zyrtgemd : 
ales other works woh narrative, anil amang these last—better warranted, az it 
hoppens, for ‘genuine Homer’ of the fifth century than any other part of thie 
mass—a Hymn ty cipal, identign! ctther with tho whole or with some part 
af the: poem so-called in the extant collection. There is every reasin to 
beliove that the Homerto volume, or mther library, would then have 
contained rach morg, an many Limes ta wae; bul these it would certainly 
have contained, as is shown ly Herodotus and Thucydides in passages too 
familias te cite. 1 

With regard to the rest of Homer's Aipnne we are not able, as in the 
case of the Afymn to Apollo, to cite positive testimony that they would have 
been found in the Homer of Thuevdides: This however.in the state of the 
evidence is no argument to the eottrary, Much more important on the 
(thor lined is i} to observe that, among the two or three thousand lines which 
they contin, there is pethaps nota verse oF an expression which may not 
perfectly well date from the very earliest time at which *Homer’ can have 
aoquired a literary definition ant fixity, that ia to say, from the latter part of 
the sixth century nc. Whe we consider what the limits of the eritical 
facully were, avéen in the best period of auciont seldlarship, nay indewd what 
thoy atill are, and how ninmeroms aro the pittalla besetting the investigator 
who endesvours in ® doabbfinl case to distriminate, the gennine. from the: 
wpuriows, this fact 1 in. itself strong ovidence that the whole collection, ua 
n Oollewtion, is Aiwere in the only nsefil sense which can be jitit upon the 
worl; that is to any, jt hea come down labelled as '"Torer* frem the 
airliost times of Grewk biwk-literature, External ¢videnoe confirma thie 
suppositiin, if ouly by mot itnpeashing tt, There iy not in the que of the 
Haas, any more than in the cas: of that sich yoxter collection of 
‘Homeric’ porrative in which the fied and tho Odyesry wore once included, 
any testimony whatever which attributes the act of collecting to tin, place, 
or person in thew ages after O00 fc, of which te litwmary history wae 
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fairly well known to the ancient worlil, and is even to us known not very ill: 
and of this the simplest and most obvious oxplanntion [s that in faet the 
collecting took place before that date, aud at a time which for the history of 
hook-liturature must be called prehistoric,  [t inay be adda! that thus, and 
thne only, can we mnderstand without difficulty how the nome Homer’ came 
ta be attached to these collections, Herodotus and Thucydides may have 
known, and known as Homer's, wo shall hero assume thot they did know, 
the collection of /yums sntstantinily aa we have it, But we may douht 
Whether evan Herodottia, to judgo by lis nuarks on other Homeric questiana, 
would have asserted, ae 4 inatter of personal opinion, Hat all the hymoa in 
the collection were by one individual and historic Homer; we may say with 
gonfidence that Thneydides would not; and still lose woulil any one worth 
notice in subsequent ages, the ages of seholarship, Therefore sinee the whole 
collection actually is entitled ‘Homer's’, the presumption: is that it was 
formed before crittci=m had so fur nwakonad #s:fotnake tw tifle generally 
ineredihle aml invaatiafhetory. 

As the Efjweas are not universally familiar, and the mano bo «modern 
en te misleading, « word or two of general reminder mny Hot be unwelenne. 
The hynins.are pieces of verse; in the conventional ‘ Epic’ motre, language 
and style,auch as the bards aml rhapewits, whose profession wan to recite 

! opie nirratives in publicand private for the benefit of andiencea not yot 
accustomed to reail, were wont to use by way of prelude or finale to their 
recitations. As, in ages when seateely any one was secure from violence, the 
buns owed their comparative immunity, and their indispenanhle freedom of 
travelling, to the quusi-escred character with which they were invested, they 
were careful to mointain this character by a religious opening or cmeluzion, 
which was sometimes a mere invocation of the god most appropriate to the 
time and place, but sometinies was 30 ornamented by legendas im his honour 
ie to be levaloped into a pot of indepantent valine ‘The exiating collection, 
some thirty pisces, ranging jn length from four lines to five landed and 
mioe, exhibits tittle trace of mathod, wtientifie of practical Tt is suspooted 
thist the Inrgor wholes have been formed by the consolidation of ilispnrate 
materinis, and in one case, Hint of oor Aint t Apollo, the firet anil one of 
bie longest, thie composite appearance is especially PONE POUNS, 

Tn fact it will porlinpe atready have been noted with surprise that E should 
speuk-ofthe Homeric hymn te Apollo ax whole, and without distingnishing 
“ne uauel, by the epithet Delioa or Pythian, which of tho two paris, inte 
which it has bean commonly divided, ls to Iu my pubject. 1 have done this 
becatse in. my jidlgment the whole composition ae it stands in the MSS. in 
nu doenment of far greater historical interest am! wignifieance than nny 
eloments or supposed elemunte i into which it can bo analysed by eritiniamn ; 
bocause the so-called Pythinn * hyranis no hymn, ja not the bona side work 
of any religious rhapsodiat whatever, ia not oven entirely malo np out of 
auch lana fide work > became the *Pythian' part vever in all probability 
existed otherwise than saa continuation treked, for motives clearly apparent 
and at a time which within not very witle limite oan be fixed ly intermal! 

no 


[ 
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evidence, to the Delian part, which itself shows marks of the same handling} 
anil beeatise, of all the works of Homer now traceable, the Hymn Apolle, 
thus considered, ia the piece which throws most light on the circumstances 
under which those works first tool a rlofinite literary shape. 

Tt will be convenient first to give a summary of the whole! 

Themes: the glory of Apollo; awe which his power canses in the other 
gods, nnd exultation thereupon of his mother Leto (1—18), whom the panel 
congratulates upon her ehillren Apollo and Artemis (14—18). Qut of 
many available topics, the poet selects the birth of the god in Delos, the 
original seat from which he has extended his power over all tho earth, 
especially within the coasts of the Aegean (19—44). All over this region 
Leto, when about to bear her son, had songht a home for hiv; but all lands 
were afraid to consent (for reason afterwards explained), till she came to 
Delos (45—50), Delos, upon hearing how she might be enriched by 
snerifices at Phoebus’ temple (51—60), consented with joy, exacting however 
from Leto, lest the proud young god should despise and destroy her barren 
island (61—75), an oath that he should there establish his first temple and 
oracle (79—S82); 10 which Leto consented (83-89), After « travail pr 
longed by the lostility of the jealous Hera the god way born (89—119), 
grew instantly to adult streugth (120—1380), and proclaimed himself the 
gol of the lyre, of the bow, and of prophecy (130—131). The sullen 
Hiehes of Delos, and her joy at baving been so preferred above all the world, 
Though the god has many temples, he still prefers Delos, anil the festivals 
held there by the assembled Jonians, of whieh the poet gives an excwedingly 
beautiful and famous description (140—104). He bide farewell to Apollo 
had Artemis, and to the Delian maidéas then engaged in oclebrating the 
fostival, requesting them to spread the renown of ‘ their sweetest singer, the 
blind man of Chics, and promising the like service to themselves and their 
sanctuary (105—178). 

Here the text, stmightforwurd so far, becowies discontinuous. We have 
first three lines forming « ‘hymn’ by themselves (178-181), in which 
Apollo is invoked as the possessor of Lycia, Maconiq, Miletus, and lastly, as 
his proper home, of Delos; next, a fragment from some other text, not con- 
nected either with whut precedes or with what follows, but very finely 
describing how Apollo went ou some occasion to Pytho and thenes to 
Olympus (182—206); ond next and finally a tong composition of 340 
verses, in form at Jaast one and continuous, upon the journey of Apollo in 
search of a site for his first oracle, aml the founding of it on Parnassus 
(207—546), It is this last piece to which, if to anything, the title of ‘The 
Homeric bymn to the Pythian Apollo’ must be appropriated. The approach 
to the subject is made in the same way #a in the Delian ‘In & theme so fich 
what topic of praise shall T take!’ leailing after the rejection of others to 
that selected (207-214), Here one of the suggested themes, which was 





* F have taken ae 9 basw the *Teabnor’ text of Banmelater, birt any other tert will do, 
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perhaps developed at more length, lag been excised; and the place of it 
(212—213) is marked by s mere fragmentary indication. But there is 
ecurcely reason to Iny the blame of this lefacoment upon time or averdout. 
Th all thik intermediate portion the compilation has no form to be defaced, 
and the compiler himsel!’ may well have noted in this way the fact that 
there existed a poom onthe legend itilicated, which he had seen, but did not 
for the moment think interesting enough to insert. We prrive however now 
at the theme proper (214) and proceed continuously. 

Apollo, setting oat from Mount Olympus to choose a place for his 
bracls, travels tlirough the northern regions, Ploria, Eniathia, the Perrhaebi, 
and «0 to Euboea, thence re-crosses to what was afterwanls Thebes, and 
arrives at the fountain of Telphuya near Haliirtus, where hie marks out 
site (214—253). Telphusa, displeased, suggeste that hie worship will be 
disturbed by the noise of the beasts of dranght which are watered at the 
apring, and that the apectacle of churiots-and horses will distract admiration 
from the temple and jt treasures. She recommends Crisa, and a glen there 
under Parnassts (254—27+), where acconlingly the temple ig built (275— 
299); but the god finds that the neighbouring spring is guarded by a 
monstrous and destructive she-dmgon (80-—304),.. . which he slays (856— 
362); from the rotting (9vGeofas) of its corpse the place is called Pytha anil 
the god Pythian (350—s74). [The space indicated by dots (305—855) ts 
occupied by a long digreasion on the birth of the monster Typhaon, sell- 
conceived by Hers in rivalry of Zeus, who lind produced Athena without tho 
aid of his wife: it is indicated (353), but in‘yery obscure Isnguage, that the 
Taynster was connect] jn some way with the dpdwaré slain by Phoebus. 
The passage is undoubtedly interpolated, as catmmonly supposed, but may 
have been interpolated by the compiler himself; the Insertion however ts. 
‘dumay and undiayuised, and cannot have been made with the motives of an 
artist.). Telplhuau, for deceiving tle god, is punished by the destruction of 
hor fountain (376—387), While considering how te provide the now ornele 
with ministers, the god descrica a Cretan ‘merchant-ship on its way to Pylos 
He hoards it jn the form of n dolphin, and brings it mireuloudly (the crow 
boing helpless with terror and amazement) into the port of Crisa, whoro he 
prepurcs the inhabitants for hie entrance (8885—447), He returns tn lmnan 
form (0 the ship, explains to the now emboldened Cretaua the advantage 
whiok they will reap from his design, and invites (lew to lanil (448—485), 
By his command they build him an alturoo the shore apd consecrate it by 
a feast (456—512). He conducta thom to Pytho (513—523), They are at 
first dissatisfied with ite barrenness (524—530): bot the god promises that 
thoy shull be maintained by the offerings: (531—559) He warns them 
avaiust unfaitifulness; which will be punished by subjugation (540—5+4), 
The post concludes with a conventional formulu of transition to another 
theme (645—o40), | 

Stich ary the contents of thie curious compositiml, Let iy now coview 
the varions elements, am! consider what tay be gleaned from (hem as to the 
foulings and motives of the fabricator, Of the first portion, the general 
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conception i# perfectly cloar and calls for nd remark, Kxeepting in a few 
questionable details, whieh sluill. Ide nobised later, Uhis ia a alivple, inform 
piece of work, composed for reeitation at Delos, in the spirit of Delian 
religion, and upou the Delian view of Apollo's geographical province anil 
taorsl sphere, As literature itis perhaps not inferior to anything in the 
whole collection of hymns; and it lins:a particular intorest from the faet that 
of this poem, Woof anythinw, we dan soy that it was written by @ poet called 


Homer, The two fragments, which flow it, are in theriselves of lithe 


interest, andl wo shall do best to. ge at once to the ‘Pythian Hymn’, which, 


if comparatively not strong in artistic merit, atones for any such iefect by 


ifs extraordinary significance asa historical document. 

Th presents itself, wo see, in the guise of o rellgiua exercise, composes 
in lionour of the Pythian sanctuary, From auch o composition, or fro 
such compositions, most of it may have bean more or less faithfully 
borrowed, Butthatasa whole it ig no such thing, that o feeling ntterly 
alien from that of Delphi lus guided the choice and rejection of tapies; mny 
be easily seen and proved, One simple fact indeed is iteclf decisive, Prony 
beginning to ond of thig* Pythian Hymn’ there ia not one ingle worl by 
which « hear could be assured that at the time of the composer atid 
imagimuy apeker Lhe warship of Apollo was actually celebrated at Pytho 
atall, Everythivg about Pytho, except that thern ie a place so called (872), 
is related wholly ty the past, How the present aspect of the subjoot would 
natorally have been treated by a poet really gealous for the lonour of fhe 
Pytlian house, wo may learn from the hyn af Déloa ‘There the most 
brilliant and hesotiful pussawe js that déseribing Ue wtual present fyifilment 
of thode gracious promises with which the fane was founded, the splendid 
And joyous festivitios which the poet was then beholding, and for the sake 
of which the legend was.cherished, the mon and) womew "iomorthl as one 
might deom, and ageless for ever’, the games and the dancing, the rich 
freights Innded, and the songs mircilous ang. Cin we suppose that it 
was the hibit of the poets who celebrated Pytlio to pass over all each 
topies, Wi say nuthing whatever, not one aylinble, about the solimn days 
of consultation, the inquiring crowds from ewery part of the world, tho 
invitation of the prophotess, the lote and the sacrifice, tie conclave, thy 
interview, and the oracular yoice? And if it was vot their Labit, how ja 
it that this. Homeric’ compilir, who dan find foom in his ample frame-work 
for much thet |= trivial and much that te distinctly repulsive, could not 
fit room for a couplet or a verse to intimate that the expectations: of 
Apollo, ws founder of Pytho, were im fact fulfilled and the foundation eoulid 
boast of m great, a saccessful, and a still progressing history? Or why al 
least need the author be at the pains ao strongly to suggest the very 
opposite ? ann 

For this in whut jn trath he does, The oracle ia founded at Pythoin the 
territory of Cri, the ministers aro put in possession of it, and the god 
thon leaves then with « prophetic warming: ‘Take care of the temple, and 
entertain the tribes of men, when they assemblo here, according to my 
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directions precisaly* But if there shall be any wontonness in epecch oF 
in deed, or insolonee, we iso tho way of mortal man, thon shall other imen 
le lords over you, and to them aliall ye be subjects aud thralls for ever anil 
a day, Here enily my say; dle thou’, quoth the god to tho chief of 
the ministers, "keep it in thy heart.’ And wo ends the say of the liviniitiat. 
Byen if we had po evidence that this threat took effeat, we shioulll Le justi- 
fied in supposing so; we-shoult be justified ja assuming that, like ther 
human prophecies, it was written because and after it hal been fulfilled. The 
warning is given to the people of a pluce which in acquricy of mor 
elature waa divided jubo » city (Orisa) ou Parnassas not far from Pytho nm 
w haven (Cirrha) in the plain below, but in popular: parkinen was deseribed 
colloctively by owe of the names, as in the lyme ib bs deseribuil by that 
of Crisa ‘Thia people, who according to the hynii sere im erigin partly 
Cretan, ware possessora of the oracle from the earliest memory down Ue the 
beginning of the sixth oentury Bc. At that time, by the nosult af a hcl 
war, in which many states mul grout persons touk part under tie ovthority 
of the religious league called Amphietyome, the Crinneane were degrulad 
und dispossessed In favour of a: new town Which, populated by in-comuers 
from the mountains behind, had grown op rounl tie sanetuary of Pytho 
itself, and which thus became not only independant but supreme in. the 
distrivt; It is dearcely necessary to add that this proceeding wus justified, 
according to the gatiwrs, by nny note of Pwantonness' anil ‘tasolence "ot 
the part of the losers. They name of the (fommant and ‘sukjugating” -city 
(whieh the compilor, though he rove nob thimak fit to inention it, must have 
known and can bo proved to have known) was Delph, Tlio ovent took 
lace, as above said, early inthe sixtheentary Bt. That the writer ol lode 
to #4, nnd that his composition in its prosent formy is therefore the work of 
nome later date, ix u hypothesis which, from the general limits of thie hinian 
inind atel apart from the corroborations which will presently offor thom- 
selves, wo ata Warranted in assuming until |t-nppaars: to he impossible. 
But assuming this, in how strange & manner, how incredible, when we 
remember the ostensible purpose of the composition, the allusion is 
mined! Having told us how Apollo established am oracle ‘ut Pythom 
YWwira", what lma the ¢elebrator of his glory to rovenl to te concerning the 
sequel’! Nothing whatever by positive statement, and by auggevtion. this 
and no more, that the clos wimisistrators proved im fact unworthy of 
their trust and eventually incurred (he penally of a funl onsiayoment, That 
the sanctuary, which they were to | protect’, anil the worship itsell wero 
leatroyed or humbled by:their mun, lie does nob eay, nor in face of thy fnet= 
coulll by say so, But why does he choose this moment aaa fit place to 
end) How is it that lw does not give cithor bore oranywhure « hint to 
diminish the ominous. imprestion of disaster, which auch w ccmolusion 
natnrally must leave upon tie mind? And why above afl should he imply, 
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as he diktinetly docs, that mpon such an event the eovenaut of the god would 
be determined? Wealth and luxtiry are promised hy him, on condition of 
gow) behavior, to hie alected Creto-Crisazans; with the eonquerom, who 
were.to jomish their misbehaviour, he would not, so far as appears, have 
any further concern, ff we depended for our history upon this hymm, it 
would be impossible to suspect that with the decline and fall of Crisa- the 
greatness of the Pythian oracle, at least io outward show, did not end -so 
mich aa begin, ar that the fate which the author paints so darkly was 
hothing tore than ns transference to managers even more successful, according 
to common estimates of success, than their predecessors: nor is 1% now 
possible te beliove thut the author lind an interest in proclaiming these facts, 
or, in other words, that he had any genuine interest in the glory and 
prosperity of Delphi. 

For thia reason we are vot so mach surprised, as otherwise we ought to 
he, (0 find him apparently ignorant of almost everything in which the interest 
of Pytho consisted. The Delian liymmist knows Delos,and helps us to know 
it; he species ite relics, rites, and treasures, each as the maidens of ‘ the 
minwulons tongues’, the water in which Phoebus was washed, and, sacred 
and famous above all, the palm-tree upon which Leto had leaned, But the 
Pythian poet knows nothing; be has never heard, or at least he laa nothing 
to gay, of ony one object charneteristioally Pythian, however ancient or 
however celebrated, The temple indeed he dyes mention, in what fashion 
we will presently see; Int the temple, as a temple, was not specially charac- 
teristic, Ant] for the chasm. knd its vapours, or the tripod over it, for the 
stone, earth's contre, and the mysterious pair which stood by it, for the sacred 
bath and the fumitiar doves, the dateless tomb and the inexplicable letter, 
nay, for the prophetess herself, agent aud meana of the whole oreulur 
proceedings, the poem may be searched in vain? Tp short, you could starcely 
learn from jt Hint there was or ever had bean anything in the place worth 
the tronble of guing to see, Some of these famous things may no doubt be 
later in origin than the poem; but that all of them were so is impossible. 
When none of these things were in Pytho, there was certainly no Apollo 
there, and probably no Greek, 

One sacred object at Pytho ie indeed, as we have said, distinguished and 
brietly deseribed,—the temple; of which we are told that * whan the god liad 
net out the lines of its foundation in breadth amin length, wpon these very 
lines # stone Hoor was laid by Trophonius and Agamorles, sons of Erginus, 
flear to the immortal gods; «od about it a fane was piled by countless tribes 
of men, with land stones, to be « theme of song for ever" (294-999), Now 





* The adpten, & name which ty Pythian prophecy ix ot even hinted, ant of the Uripeadd 


namgy Wad eometiows applied io the enya, ie 
Wettloned twies (443, 628), ooo jin hormn which 
a trader, if preriinely informed, might perceive 
be mean Uset b) wes eu bberranian, de 8 Adore 
cardives Aue rpreider dpcriue. But that li won 
in any wey pecillar or wsuntial to ihe wot of 


there ist mowed. ‘Mie ‘costly tripods" of the 
vetes cited, whiterer thay ary. are not that, 
oui) for anything tet aprpvoney thidy aight te 
tore ornaments, Indeed hare ie nothing any. 
whete te shew how the qrmlic wan apposed. to 
opin All la vagueness aud wursalliy, 
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this is « passage in which undoubtedly the compilar took a lively interest, so 
muoh so that, if he did not compose it himself, he was at the trouble of 
‘oonveymy it from some text other than that which te wae using at the 
moment, and thrnsting it in at all costs, For next after it, and not tifore 
it, comes the slaying of tho deadly serpent and the conneeted punishment of 
the nymph Telphusa; whereby we are lofi to understand that thegod not 
merely chose his site but actuilly gol to work with architects and masons 
and apparently finished the building, before he discovered that the watering- 
place was haunted by atnonster ‘which if any one met, it was Ins death- 
day’ (356). Let this bungling story be compared with the way in which the 
arrival of the god and the slaying of the monster ary told, for example, by 
Euripides (Jph. 2, 1244) and would naturally ‘be toll by any oue: it wall 
then, I think, sufficiently appear thit by the compiler of the byom. thie 
passage about the building of Troplionius and Agamodes hae been here 
dragged in. Nor is it difficult to guess whiy, Rewarded from «a troly 
Pytinan point of view all this about the designers and craftamen is cimply a 
dishonouring falsehood, Certainly thero wus, or there liad bean, in Delpla 
4 templo auch as is here-described. It wns burnt nbout the year $50; ani 
the builders of it were said to have been, very likely were, Trophionins and 
Agamedes. But from whom did the author learn that this temple was thw 
original foundation of Apollo? Not from any ono well qualified or. disposed 
to maintain the credit of Pytho, The Greeks in the age of Solon had little 
or no science of chronology; but neither then «or for a long time before 
were they such savages, so utterly devoid obs traditional perspective, as to 
bolieve that such a building as this, an exact and elaborate pioce of mazoney, 
which had given employment to hands ‘innumerable’, had heen erected apor 
Parnassus at the era to which Pytho pretended, almost at the beginning of 
the world; in the age of the Titaws, or even (as most people would have said) 
at atime when, acconling to this very document (224—228), the sife oven 
of Thobes, that‘ Ogygian" city, was still virgin forest, pathies and wnin- 
Lhabited. Least of all would this have bean belioved or ninintained at Del pli, 
which possessed at least the outline of a genuine history far older than 
others could sliow, and in thie acventh and sixth centories waa forthe time, 
as is proved by its skilful mamigemeant and iliplomatic tiumphs, a place of 
comparative enlightenmount. The story then related at Delphi must aatorally 
have resembled in ite genera! conception what was told there throughout 
antiquity? ‘Trophonins aud Agamudes wore av fay frowy Lawing bail) the first 
tenyple, that their birth was foretold to their father by the Pythian prophotess 
herself! "The first tensple (of Apollo) was a mere but af wood, aml one other 
shrine wt least, of bronze, came between this and the prlace of masonry, 
which was destroyed in $50, We way observe in passing that even the first 
coming of Apollo was aut, anil ne Pythinn over seid that it was, the truce 
begining of Pytho, which hid been Waaietuary and o soak if rude ineprration 
when that Dorian god wae atill travelling among thir Enyathians anil Por- 
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rheehi* All this prinmeval tradition our suthor very consistently suppresses ; 
and by facking in, however inognvenivutly, this little episude about the 
architects, he attains at any rate the purpose of sugyesting that the event 
wis by no means so remote as some would make out—whaterer might then 
lmve. boon the condition of Thebes, in whoze relative antiquity he woulil 
appear (and perliaps we may hereafter seo u reason for it) to lisve bad as 
little interest as in that of Pytho, 

The surprise which we must upow reflexion conceive ot the seticences 
of this * Pythian’ rhapsordist, at the number and quality of the things which 
he might be expected to notico but does not, will not be diminished by 
examining the subjects to which he has given his preference. ‘These are 
practically two, filling between them the frame-work of the poem; the 
\uarrel with the nymph Telphusa, and the importation of the Cretans One 
Other topis is touched upon, the slaying of the dingou; but this, perhaps the 
most fasious of Apollo's Pythian feats, ocoupies (if we exclade the irrelevant 
mterpolation about Hera and Typhwon) only a dozen lines, or exactly ns 
much us is bestowed on the coarse and frivolous explanation of the namy 
Pytho. UW iw derived, we are told, through riPecPas fo rot, from the fact that 
the tnoustrous corpse of the dragon was left to decay over the suil upon 
which jt fell. 

Whather this unattractive etymology had ever the sanction of the oracle 
seems to be now not ascertainable, but oar author is the primary authority for 
it, whils there are many witnesses for the alvernative derivation from witléabat 
Cr inguere. We certainly cannot afppose thatin the tines of the rhapsndists any 
devotee ur adimirer of Delphi felt himself compelled in cunscienes to abandon 
an exposition agreeable to his religiot# sentiments in deference to tho 
scientific objvction (obvious though it miglit be) gromnded on the difference 
of quantity in the v, And therefore why the Pythians, with this appropriate 
suggestion at hand, should bave chesen to associate their name aud ganctunry 
with o tale so nuedifying, not to say a0 disgusting, os that of the Inymnist, is 


a doubt which may prompt suspicion. This anapicion gains strength when - 


we notice that our author does not assign the invention of the name to the god, 
but on the contrary seems to represent him as exceedingly displeased at this 
unforeseen conseypucnce of his victory and his remarks. ** There now rot 
thon on the ground that soedeth mon (Sersavelpy): thou ut least shalt not be 
living to plague and harm the mortalx who, cating the rich food of earth's 
Sevtiliby (jaigs workupépBov xapardv), shall here bring perfeet sacrifice, Nor 
shall Typhoens save thee from ileath (abderred sound M), nor shall Chimaera 
terit name J"): but thee, where thou liest, black earth shall rot and Hyperion’s 
blaze.” So spake le boasting over it, and darkness veiled the creature's eyes ; 





* See Panientas £6), and tha opening of «nosine at least, ennnneted this ' wir. 
Aeathiylin’ Mumia The Aewhyleanaceettit — ti eal! ur mame, ems tO mo Pate hyo beleae 
ina harmouietio version, uml in yetne pitted ely unt, stnow the moiterns have eouneuted it 
hite tuveotion; tat it Property rwcoguizes will Adgeer, to ley te veal 
the history hefnre Apolls * Saedrupes. 

* Sdveren BvewAuzée: that the writer, for the 
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aod there, where it Iiy, the grat strung Bun rotted it yarte. From whieli 
now the place is called Pythe, and some give the lon! god himself thw 
snrmame Pythian, because oven in that spot the monster was rotted by the 
strong keon Su. And Wienenpun (ror dpa) Phoebus Apollo judged in his 
heart that the fair deity of Uh fountain lind deceived him: and. lw went 
in acage after Telphnsa’ ele. Lt will bo seen Lhat, according to the sublime 
and elegant coneoption of tu bier, Ajvillo all. first felt natural satmfaetion — 
at the conversion of his enemy to the fertilizing of the sacred soil, anu ex- 
preasid triumph in terms-only too vigorous; but when he found Lidt aa 8 con- 
anquence lis wbedy was called tho place of rotting, and himself by a stinilat 
appellction, he * thereupon’ judged that Telplusa had misted hiny when eh 
recommended the site: nor in fact, 2s we shall see hereafter, is any other 
rexson snggested, asthe story is told in this lrymu, for the vengeance intlicted 
on that unfortunatesnympb, It ig quite possible that Uie account of Apollo's 
victory, including the words of the god, childish as itis, is really an ancient 
trulition of Pytho, although, a2 we shall discover, ib is Got proved to be auch by 
appearing in this courposition, As for the words which eonnect with this 
account the names of the eauctaary and the deity, they: bear on the face of 
them an indication that they havé been tanked on We shall presently see 
further proof of this, wud shall be able ta appreciate the motive of tlie 
uldition, Tor the present however wo wil) logr the incident of tle dragon and 
jue to the: Ciretanes and ‘Telplines, the two substantia) themes of the work. 
Among Hie sass of legends, eligi} ot quasi-hiatorical, which the 
Pythians related about themselves and thii¢ god, there were certamly some. 
which connected him with Crete, He wos sail for example tu have been on 
on occasion purified there from the pollutidn of homicide, The affinity 
butiveon the Dorian settiors in both regions accounts natinally for aueli 
inventions, Nor is it perlmps unlikely that the story preserved by ont 
compiler of ‘Homer’, thoggh it makes the connexion more nlose and 
tapertant than’ is commonly represented, and rather oddly inverts the nual 
relation of dependence which the Delphiaus loved to trace between ther 
establiahtnent and others, is nevertheloss = genuine product of Pythian 
imminstion. Historical basis, I should suppose, it cannot have hel; thu 
prolubilities of migration are all tlw other way, The resuinblanoc, which 
come have detected, between the names Orela and Criza is slight for the 
superstructure, amd amoreover, if it hal been te tnte basis, would naturally 
have been known to the author of this version, and to thy compiler of the 
hymn, who however, though fond of etymologies, shows no suapinion of Labs. 
We hear incidentally of one contribution which the Crefan coloniste mule 
to the lock! worship; 11 is the prteon, or Apolline manic, which they sing, 





*.670 fol. The awicwureliress, atl dvlved lngorreel nee, af 
ket pda deenxdneren, The bo rmbroe bree wlivye, thai aecoml the Bb Following the Hest, le of the 
[rhe @ ab-rue worieve’ lepby pire “Hwafey =—=-«-=tune Which alimoat inevitatily reealin, wtbaee the 
df ob yoo Mth sieddewera:, of Fi Geeta ooenrpeanner tne wey correfial acs) ellvely, frome tlie 
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they enter, ‘like the paeons of the Creteis, when the diviog muse has put 
song sweet as honey in thoir hearts‘ (618), Here, in some real or supposed 
priority of the Cretans in this art, is probably the starting-point of the 
myth that the first Pythians hud been partly Cretan. It is but & small 
support for the claim which it has to justify; and after all, a better or at 
least more natural motive may be seen in that curions tarn of cuprice which 
has led so many peoples, at a certain stage of culture, to embellish their 
history hy the fiction that they are not really themselves but somebody else, 
the more remote the better; a habit which is responsible for Plioenician 
Bocotians, Egyptian Boeotians, Lydian Etruscans, Trojan Romans, Arcadian 
Romans, Englishmen from Tray, from Brittany, from Babylon, from Luxor, 
and from Judah. To soch a vagary Crete was sufficiently adapted, having 
been in the semi-historicnl ages of Hellas, and indeed throngh the greater 


‘part of history, neither in vor out of the national circle; neither tuo little 


kuown for the purpose nor on tle other hand knowy too well. It should. be 
noticed that even the bard does not make the Pythiana fully Cretan, The 


crew of the captured merchant supply only a new strain, which mingles with 


the original atock of Crisa For their women were naturally left, as the 
poet tella ns, at their homes in Crete (478): nor is it probably by accident 
that the only part of the native population, which ts mentioned as saluting 
the return of Phoebus upon this occasion, is the women, ‘the wives and 
fair danghters of the Crisaeans' who give vent to the general awe by their 
fominine ddodwypds (445). What was folt or said, particularly by the males, 
when the favoured strangers actually appeared, the poet, perhaps wisely, has 
omitted to specify. 

But whatever may have been the motives which prompted the original 
composer of the tale, and whatever his claim to speak the sentiments of 
Pytho, there can, it would seem, be no doubt at all aa to the spirit and 
intentions of the quusi-pythian compiler who has given it to us in its 
oxisting form, who chose it, trimnied it, and supplied it with its muazing 
ew: “So when they (the Crotan maruers) had pat away their desire of 
rink aul food, they set off on their way, Before them went Zeus" son the 
lon! Apollo, with a harp in his hands, whieh be delightfully played, stepping 
noble ud high: and the Cretans went after him dancing, sud sang an “TY 
Paoon!", like the paoons of the Cretaus, when the divine muse pits sony 
swovt as honey in their hearts, Unwearici) they fouterd it np the hill, and 
quickly came to Parnassus anil the eliciews place, where they were destined 
to dwell, howoured by the multitndes of mankind, And thoir loader showed 
than the worshipfnl chamber and wealthy fane. ut their earls writhén 
them avere stirred with indignation, which the Oretun thif eapreand in a 
question this: © Lord, since thom luast lel us fox prow Jrtends and fatherland 
(euch. ax it secs, won thy will and pleamnre), hea we ave to. tive now, 0 the 
Ming we ted thee consider, No cineowil hath this ‘delicions’ loaul, no good 
menilow, that we may sell lime on dt while we do our service to nin”, But Zens’ 
wt Apollo amilud core them and said,“ O foolish mon. 0 slydangely patient, who 
profer to have cores, and hard work, wut straitening uf desire? dn easy 
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commana will I give yon, ind Lay ryan yoni r vivinals; just each ta carry « kwife 
inthe vight baad, and from Gme te tine alay a hedat, Of all beasts ye shall 
have atnondence, all the fomous offerings which the trthes of men shall tring ine. 
Dut guard ye the fant, and entertain the trobes uf mien, who assenlle here, 
uccording to my direction precisely: If there shall te aig sworndomness in word 
oy deel, coy insole, ca 

And so follows the menacing propheey which hax been already qnotest. 
Such. is the farewell—eal ob pir obra yaipe—which the liymuist takes of 
his god! However he may have regarded the Pythian deity (it i# not easy 
to suppose him very devowt), hia feelings towarda Pytho and ite adninin- 
trntors are exhibited with a frankness quite unimprovable. It would be 
liard to distill more finely the mingled essence of envy and contempt than in 
this exquisite bit of satire upon the indolent, pampered toll-takors of a 
pilenm work! :. 


rolg F extpabhjeas wpooddyy Aros vias “AmodAow- 
wirioe dvOpwrrol, SiorrArpoves, of peLedavag 
Bov}ec@" dpyadéovs te roves eel oréivea Bupa: 
jmfévov Srros tape’ dpdw xal xi dperi jew 
SeEvreph wan’ Exacros Sywr ev yerph mdyaspar 
oditew ate phra ra 8 adbfova narra wapearas 
Gooey’ tol x’ drpbyact replcdvra dN dv paren. 


And the irony reaches a climax, when this amiling divinity proceeds 
forthwith to preach against luxury and pride, The piece moreover, aa it Is 
placed in tho Lymm, haz all the advantages of surprise, Tho pages preceding, 
from the arrival of the immigrants at the haven to their arrival at the 
sanctuary (44-—529), are, taken #3 serious poetry, the best and almost the 
only good part of the * Pythian.” cento, In vigour and literary skill they 
are not comparable to the conclusion, but they ore dignified and animated ; 
and in the picture of the danrers moving up the hill there is a certain 
_Apolline feeling which recalls the hymn of Delos It is (at least I think 
go) unlikely that this description was meant by its maker merely to wsher ta 
the annihilating finale. Rathor it would seem thut when the cento Wis 
made, the satirical epilogue was appended as a trenchant commentary apo 
the whole, possibly by the same hand which provided the death of the 
dragon with its gay but malodorous sequel. However tho distribution of 
anthorship is quite unimportant : the spirit of the existing composition 
i in any case mabifest, 

When we see the purpiose to which the legend of the Cretan coleniats 
ia finally turned, we are toved to consider whether there are not in the 
story itself some features which, set im this light; would make it mot 
anacceptable to an anti-pythinn taste, For instance, it may be disputed 
whether in the sixth centory, when Delphi had risen, or was fast rising, to 
a sort of religious prinincy over Hellas and even beyond, the Holy Ones 
who governal it would have cared any longer to proclaim that the first 
incumbents of their aee Nad bean @ mere crow of traders, plying * for good’ 
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between Crote and Pylos,? Iinble to the suspicion of piracy” and, what is 
more remarkable, apparently disinclined to answer dircetly n direct inquiry 
a4 to wlietlier they are pirates or not (Hi4—473)," Nor was it then ithe 
part of Delphi to-say, though: it may have been true anil may oned junve 
apperred not disoreditable, that in days whey the subjects of King Minos 
had. already a commerce with the Paloponnese, Apollo had not yet visited 
Pytho, but the unexplored gulf and dangerous thickets of Crisa wero still 
samneh out of the travelled world, that. snilors driven to ita chore wondered 
Where upon earth they might he (306, 491 fall. 488 foll.). It is impossible 
that two or three generations, in the course of which Delphi had relatively 
fallen rather than risen in influence and ambition, should have nine aa 
eonobling a difference in the orthodox: conveption. of Pythinn ‘history, as 
thore is between this account ani the prologue of the Aeschylenn Mumentntax 
But lo the compiler, who would have it believed that: the polished tmoarkly 
temple of Trophonine was the first work of urt ever dedicated to Apollu dn 
Mount Parnosss, it wonld naturally he a positive recommendation that the 
atory, from the Pythian point of view, was out of date. What he line 
certainly done In the ease of the temple, he has probably dune in the ease of 
Cretans, Ho has taken » gonuitte Crisaean levend, and by changing ita 
lilstorica] setting has altered ity effect. 

Another trait iu this legend, consistent with an intention in the original 
author to praise the orucle, but adaptable in altered cireamstanses to the 
lifferent totention of the compiler, is the nationality of thi chosen: prirst- 
hood: The poot who wrote thie port of the compilation apéenks as if their 
origin was in itsell o strong recommendation — 

"Next Phoebus Apollo cousidared with himself what kind of men be 
shoul! import for ministers, to do his service at Pytho among the yooks, 
While he was thinking upon this, he perceived on the tine sea a swift ship, 
Wherem were men many in number, and dxeellent (being Cretany from 


Cnoseus, tha city of Minos) to perform ritwal ta their lord, and to curry the 


vommnanimnenta of Moebius Apollo, god of the golden sword, when he showk! 
utlor a revalution from the Isurello) hollow ‘beneath Parnassus They in 











black ship were sailing for trade and goods to randy Pylog . | | and 
ay on” 

*-AB7, Heater dwh Keash Muwlaw, of per’ bro, | 

ee hepd te jifoeat wai dyyeAdewes Murrey 


"The paetiage tteay orighoilly live bul @ 
different ovtonr, if there ty really a Jarniia (ees 
‘Hattelater) afer ® @807 Int in thet mnee ir 
waa the conipillor probably yehis exiaod qhiat Ly 
Inat. 

m8 fol, 
onl vite Ah eed Mile dppd (sea daltes Awd ser, 
ahrreran é0T prone heydras eloreyd-yarrs, 
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$olew "Ait Aiud xperadpow, Frei mee efey 
Mpthow de Mddwny poder beh Maprmrone 
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This pasrag?¢, aathentic eniugh no doubt nau piece of oll Pythian work, 

[a oxtremily interesting as evidence of tho tine when Pytho was eaming, not 
sponiling, its religions reputation, when it wos & place Jisss splendid indewd 
but spiritually far more active than it afterwards bevanie, mod when the 
business of ifs ministers was not merely to eit framing profitable anawera 
pilgrims, but Lo carry, aa messcnyers or missionaries, the reforming ordinances 
of the vol into the darker places of Hollynie superstition: In referring os 
the poet does to Crete anil to Minos, he astunics of course Lin more favour- 
able associations of the royal name, as that of the ‘friend of Zeus’ god ' giver 
of laws! The countrymen of ‘King Minos the First’ would! naturally be 
well fitted for the service proposed. But therm was nso, as we know, o 
current coneaption of ‘Minoa* differing widely from this primitive ideal af 
davont imaginations, snd produced probably by « better, or at leust a nenner, 
noyiaintance with Crete, The conntrymen of ‘King Minos the Second * 
(toadopt the psondo-historical distinction of the genealogists) woul have been 
npt enough to dovelop the "wantonness © and the *insoleunce' attributed to 
(hem by the author of the satirical conchision © and Critat, in the aixth 
century, instead of being a bailge of religions obedience and religious energy, 
‘je niore likely &) havé been trauslated for the popular imagination by the 
proverbial hesameter, The Cretans ore whineys Mera, evil heasts, afow belting. 
Which was the purpose of the compiler we aliall better understand further on. 
We turn now, following our plan, from the Cretans to the other oliief 
topic of the cento, the offence an! punishment of Telphusa, wynyil) of a spring 
near Haliartns: Tho length of this, though much lest than that of the 
Cretans (about 50 lines), is fully proportioned to its. interest, Tnwleed the 
puazle ig to say whint, fronany point of view whatever, can havo commended 
it towuch high preference amony (Nemes eonnectod with Pytho. Among the 
feats of Apollo, ih must always, with whatever advantage of narration, have 
held but’ é bumble rank; aml in the narmtive adopted for this hymn its 
gain of glory is cortainly imporoeptible. At lonat I can say for my own part 
that my sympathies are altogether with the unfortunate. nymph. Where 
was her terable sin, and why she is visited with so barbarous a vengeanen, it 
ie impossible to understand, Apollo Joclares his intention to estabhsh tus 
orncle beside her fountain, and with Uke same impetuosity which go oddly 
warka bia conduct at Pytho lays ont forthwith the plan of » Hwemple Thi 
fumble goddess, fuarful to be absorbed im so great a personige, Riyeeate 
that he might prefer the lon of Parnassus. tm Crisa, alleging considumtions 
affecting the sites which, ao far aa appears, were perfootly true, and the 
weight of which it was for Apallo to estimate. He gocs to Crise, chooses the 
site of Pytho, and actually builds his temple. He then diccovers what, if it 
mattered, a god of molerate cironmepestion miglit auruly Lave discovered 
sooney, that the local spring is infested by a certain monster. That Telphnaa 
know this there is not a worl to stow, or that there were bo monsters in. the 
neighbourhool of FaTiartas. Since Thebes, it appears, wae then virgin forest, 
one would suppise Here wena many. Ho kills the monster (with great ease) 
SSNS EEE le ‘Eg. = 4 
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am] insiste Hat it aball vot achere if fies, His sanctuary and he are named, ov 
rather nicknamed, from this incident. ' Terenpon he percetves that the fair 
spring , that is ty say, Telphisa, ‘Weevived lim | goes baok in a rage, aml 
ruins her fountain by pushing » hill into it. What 4 preposterous outrage! 
That this story, either by acotlont or hy malice, hus been ilistorted, 18, 1 
think, manifest ; and up to a cetiam pomt thore ie little difficulty in. treeiny 
the process of distortion. The argument alleged by Telplina, by way of 
recommending the site of Pytho, ix that in ber own neighbourhood Apollo 
would be annoyed by the noise of the horses and mules which watered there, 
whereav ‘in the glen of Parnassus" no suol) nmisnnee was be apprehended. 
The latter branch of the argament i simply trus, nor does the story, (t# if won 
upjpars, show any reason for doobting the former. The ‘grassy’ land of 
Thiliartus, where the Telpluazium or Telphosium lay, was perfectly open both 
to horae-tralfio and wheel-traffic.’ But just before the episode of Telphusa 
begins, in connexion with Onehestua, another place in the immediate newh- 
Hiourhood, we reail of a road along whieh) ly 4 wlipious rule trawedi¢ra were pol 
permitted to dripe in « choriots (240 fall), Wht they might do and did do ts 
in nome details not very olear, nor has the passage now any apparent 
connexion either with Telphusa or with the story:of Apollo at all. There 
eon however be litle doubt, if only from the presence of the preseription in 
this Prihian Hymo, that to the genuine legenil it was in some way relevant, 
and that lieve lay the explanation of Telplusa’s deceit’, In reality horses 
antl cliariots might not pass or might not stop at her spring, which was 
therefore in this respect ag quiet aa Costalin iteel!,, This fact Telphwan tried 
to conceal. Apollo, by his divine perception, was aware of it, and as a 
warning punished her severely, not at all for trymg to eend him 
elsewhere, but for thinking so unworthily of bis yodhead ‘as to suppose that 
he could be deceived. The story had » moral like that of Anmias and 
Sapphim, and is precisely in the manner of other Pythian stories, framed as 
lessons sgainat a low notion of deity. ‘To reconstruct in words what the 
compiler haa purposely torn to pieces would be q vain attempt Probably 
parts indisponaable to the original version are not onywhere to be found in 
the Si teavaaty The only question is, what oan have been the niotive for thus 
introducing and remodelling this not very important fable, It ix perhaps 
not inconatetent, with: the general design that the cliaracter of Apollo, as 
founder of Pytho, 3 is exhibited im tio pleasing light: he bobaves like # spoilt 
child, Still this does not.seem enough ; that end, if the compiler really sought 
it, might have been otherwise so much batter and more easily attained. 
Tt may throw some light on the matter if we inquire, as itis now time to 
do, why, when, and where the compilation as a whole can have been maile, 


4 Bee Sinith's Diet Ceog. Booatia: tho details phical erblonce tomover, of evidmiey shows 
of the topography are not ypcertained nud. acoet = anything except the mind of the eompilor, the 
wo importance te the logencl, Por is will be hymn is almost nemkees ; the materisly have 
chervel that, ao the Ingen! preaneois, tha olf certainly how vemodelled, and = carne! say 
fountain. of Tolphnas, the fountain te which ai what point or fo what extent, 
it twfarrnil, way borkid end gone, Ad fopogra- 
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Let us look back for a moment to the Delian part of it, This as a 
whole i¢ a flawless composition, harmonious, aympathetic, and even 
religious fu ite own fiabion, a faaliion dilfereait from that of Pytho, spiritually 
inferior, but sensnonsly moat beautiful aud winning. As 0 while the text 
of it is sound, but « little tampering has been justly suspected. Let ua 
consider the manner wad purpose of it, In one place, perhaps only one, 
interpolation is unquestionably manifest (rr. 130 foll,): 


abrixa 8 Afawdryos perniba PoiBosy “Arak wv 

‘ely pow xlBagly re (ha) cal xaprbAa ToFe 

xinjow 8 avOpeomores Mos eypepréa Sovran 

ig cir €BiBacker éxl yHovos edpuadeins 

Woifos dxeprendpane, txaTyBohos: al 8 dpa waaw 
135 GdpBeon dbdvatar yoves & dpa Athos aware 

[SefplOer, xadlopmaa Ais Anrois re yeretinn, 

~nGorvuy, Ori paw Oeds etdero olxia Péobas 

nee reipau Te, Pidnee be enpdle pidAXow,| 

weno’, as Ste Th ploy olipeay deer Oiys, 


[t ta palpable that the last ling aml the three preceding wre alloruative 
conelusions of the sentence; and it i4 the longer version which, by its 
alight awkwardness of connexton, stamps iteclf as the intrader, As thie 
ainole yerse appears innocent of any poseible offence, the motive, we met 
suppose, was Lo bring in the triplet; and in this there is ono expression 
voticeable in this respect, that it is not quite in kooping with the general 
scheme of the poum, Apollo, it is suid, chove Delos rather for his Wome, nan 
loved it better, ‘than island or mainland’. Now the Delian hymnist has to 
interest’ in the continent, His range of view and the government of his 
wed aye atrietly limited, according to his own ful) and exmet desorption," te 
the Aggean Archipelago, Even the cout of the. surrounding Jand he trouts 
inerely ns a frame-work enclosing the beloved islands; he mentions searcely 
« point in the const, which is aot peninsular, and within the sea-ling knows: 
nothing excopt what might be seer front the sea, His Tonians are hiariners 
oxelusively (153), and havea reity like thernpelves, And of the two places, 
lu whiol Lis pout isnow mado to say that the sphere of Plroebie extends 
over the mainland, both interrupt the context, and both on thia ground 
alone are ejected by the critics, But why were they imaerted ?  Plninty in 
order fo fit the pieee better for the connexion in which we fine it, in order. 
tu prepare tho way for the *Pythian’ part of the compilation, wher the 
aurvey is natorally wot insular but continental. But whicli wai the 
intention, to make room for the claime of Pytho, or to extend the claims 





—— 
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of Delos? The terms are decisive; it was to extend the claims of Delos, by 
asserting that when Apollo ‘preferred Delos for the place of his house’, 
mainland os woll'as island was considered and declared infenor. 

Nor is this the only or the moet significant operation of the kid, 
When the god sprang up soddimly adult from Ie awathing-bands, and 
patonished his nurses by articulating his notions’ then and there’, his words, 
as we have just read them, were thea, ‘Let the lyre be mine, and mine too 
the bended bow: aad Lal reveal to mankind the wnerring eounsel of Zeus.” 
Now here is what looks at first eight like the work of a trie ontholio, 
desirous to combine in one view the various local conceptions of Apollo, and 
to provide for them all. The net clause is the familinr language of Pytho, 
nud of any rate not characteristic of Delos, which, we muy almost say, was 
never ay orwele at all, ao obscure ‘ani so ineffective were its efforta in this 
direwtion, The hymnist himself; in his description of a Delian-festival, has 
not a word to say of that which, had the dssembly bean Pythian, would have 
appeared as the very ceatre.of attraction, nothing of consultation, prophecy, 
or anything of the-sort, Tt warou Parnassig that Apollo, in contact with 
eulie very different from his own, became a revealer of wisdom and leornt 
the methoda of inspiralion. To wention thee functions here might pass: 
therefore in the Delian for a trait of impartiality, were it not that, earlier in. 
the poem, Delos, in her contract with Leto, is strangely made to stipulate 
that the god's first tample, which is to be built in her island, shill be an oracle 
and, what ig more, an oracle for the whole world: ‘Swear me, goddess, if thoa 
wilt deign, a mighty oath "— 


evdate muy wpwror TevFew wepieaddda pow 
iuperas dviponey ypnoripior, abrap erecta 
gavray br deflpanraug, eres) crokv@pusos éorai.™ 


The obscurity of the lust two lines has been attributed, not unreasonably 
Ww A tacumm™” Bul interpolations are often, and for obvious rengona, obscure : 
unl when we comparé a passage which the compiler hay written or ised 
in hiw * Pythian” composition (287 folL), 


debate Gy ppovis reiEaw wepixadkaAda pyow, 
2ppern drlpwrorye yypeT yon wr 


there can surely he no reasonable doubt that here in the Delian we lave an 
interpolation before ua The genuine worde-of Delos end with we, BO,‘ that 
in this island first he will make bim a fair temple’, The author of the 
eupplimenh meatio ua to take érfade wparoy with his upevas anOped aro 
xeneriprow, or ut least to understani thy words there again, ‘to be a place 





"50-82; dere MS8,, hut-the cletical wrrov = clear. 
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of revelation to-man, for this island first, and afterwards over all mankenil, 
when he chal! come to wide renown’, The connexion isa little forced but as 
good as could be expected in auch wens, Leto in her reply does not follow 
‘verbally either part of the stipulation; ‘ Verily Phoebas here shall have ever 
an altar of incense and a sacred close; and of honour thon shalt have more 
from him than any’. But if the stipulation really had been what it now 
appears, the reply must in common honesty be supposed to cover it all In 
this light therefor we must read and understand the cry of the young 
Apollo, | 

ely poe xiBapls re bO\y xal xaperiha Toke. 

[yotow 8 dwApmracoe Atds wnpeprea Aavasje 


And reading it in thie light I have for my own part po hesitation in assigning 
the: fast line, grammatically simewhat abrupt, to the sume interpolating 
Land. ‘The Delian part of the compilation thus elucidates the motives 
of the Pythian part, by betraying a desire to set up Delos na a rival of Pythe. 
The Delian document, doubtless already celebrated, has been cautiously Wit 
effectively garblud with this view, That Delos was tm fact an oracle of 
Apollo, nay, his true and favourite orsele, the compiler does not venture, in thu 
tecth of notorious fnéts, to assert; he has admitted the contrary 4 bat he 
plainly bints that it might be, and that, if every one had their nights, it 
ought to be. 

The sama feoling appears in the seloction of the fragmen} which 
immediately follows the hymn of Delos, an tmyocation in three vermes + 


& diva, cai Avelyn eal Masoviqy dpatenry 
wai MiAnrow Eyers, Evador wihew (jeepoerzay, 
atras Fad AxjAovw repxdtorys wey’ dracoes. 


‘The only point of these lines is that they give « preference to Delos 
even over the famous sxittuary of the Branchidsy, the second after Delphi, 
but a tong way second, in dignity, though probably mot even second in 
antiquity among the oracular: forndations of Apollo, Miletus and much 
else are his ' possessions’, but Dolos * his own lordly home’. Wetnay observe 
moreover that thu compiler, in these three lines, does more for the Milesian 
oracle, the Tonian oraclir, than he does for the Pythian in thre liuwadrevl. 
It ig.at least allowoill to exist; it ia a possession of the god; we are not left, 
ng in the case of Pytho, wider the impression that 11 has in gome way come to 
a had end, 

6 


Of, £62, anil agus 292 rilew 8 Mp’ dye nnithority for ft to the ‘Cretis yooma’, or fa 
raseprde Burke | eet Memerredeaus ypleer. Acachylua would heave madd in the ‘ener’, 

Ae QL Tt de eigmificant that the for «which be meni for this part of ile work : anil 
dlamicna for the atndlis af Pete shemll be the how it camo intd ‘Homer the reader of this 
metd (38.73 (oll) of Virgil, who iniaygines comy will uasily pores, 
there dsp of Delphi Dynrhtlors fy tia 
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The purpose of the other intermediate fragment, read in its place 
aml in the spirit of the wliols composition, ts hardly less clear. It begina 
ata very odd point, and not- without appearance of some trimming na well 
ns cutting — 

‘Now. glorious Leto's son went, harping upon his.carven harp, to Pytho 
amon the rocks, in robes Fragrant with incense: and his harp, tonched by 
lis gulden qaill, sounded entranctngly. And thence to Olympus, quitting 
varth like a thought, he went to the hall of Zeus, to join the company of 
immortal gods, engaged just then in mesic and song , , , / and so follows 
(insome twenty lines) a brilliant deseription of the scene, and the pride of the 
parents, Zeus and Leto, when the new-somer strikes into the chorus Now 
this scene asa wliole ia quite in its place, and aptly succeeds the history of 
Apollo presented by the Delian hymn. We have seen the god born upon 
warth ail establishing his earthly kingdom, with Delos for its capital, Here 
lie iv reeeived in heaven, and we behold him among his immortal peers, 
But why, out of the innumerable descriptions of this kind whic must have 
been available hws the compiler chosen an extract which begins so awk~ 
wardly with an unexplained visit to Pytho! It will be noticed that tho 
god does nothing there. Pytho is merely a stage on hia journey from some 
place not named to Olympus Sorely this incident, thus presented, must 
be desizacd to liarmonize, a5 at all events it dove, with the theory of the 
whole ‘Pythian’ narrative which follaws: that the establishment of Ue 
Pythian oracl waa by no means, comparatively spenking, a very early evant, 
and that in any cage it took place long after the birth of the god and hie 
detablishinent in Delos, not at-all as the effect of his first choice. Nothing. 
could) better support (his conception than to show tho god, in this carly 
period of his caresy, passing through Pytho oa he might have passuil 
anywhere, without the slightest notice or interest. A Delphian, if he 
allowed that: Apollo was born in Delos at all (for the primitive legend of 
the mainland ignored Delos as comfortably us the grimitive legend of the 
islands ignored Pytho™), woul have brouglt the god, asthe Pythian propliotess 
Jove in Acsehylus= straight ond at ovce from Delea to Delphi, and 
wank have tale hin found the orele forthwith, 

Wo have now (aken the hearings of the canto in every matarial yuri, 
and muy come to the qiestion of its origin, One thing i4 instantly clewr + 
it i¢ not the mare collection of a aeholur or fittératews. Religions amd 
political motives, not literary motives, have guiled the soloction and arrange- 
ment, Further, the division into two portions, aud only two, is meaningless 


——————— ————— 





= Compare that in tho openmg of the Dalian in his patorinie 
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‘and destructive, Ag a literary composition it is divisible into four distinct 
porta at limst; and in ite spirit it is not divisible at all, but makes one 
wholo. Its point of view is Tonian, Delian, atl above wll things anti- 
Delphian, Earlier than the sixth contury 2: is cannot have been composed, 
ner later, In the fifth century and later times Delphi had indeed enemics 
enough; but they used other literary weapons, and far more formidable, than 
those of this diashevastes, It was then for many reasons too late to set 
Delosagnitet Pytho. These who honoured either, like Aeacliyius, were anxious 
only to establish, if possible, some harmonizing creed, which might: resiat 
lie increasing assailants who cared fot no oracle al all, Tn what place tio 
“hymp ‘was composed, wo could nat perhaps guess from internal evidence ; 
hut here external ovidence, if we will hsten to it, comea t our aul, The 
tradition which fixes at Athons, in tho age of Pistatratns, the arrangement af 
‘ the works of Homot’, that is to. aay of course not the Jhad purl vee, Chol ype ms 
anch, but all that was ‘Homer’ in the common opinion of that time and 
placa, a tradition which was thought worthy of recognition by Cheero (surely, 
all things considured, no mean witness), is to me quite credible and probable 
in ite fullest extent; although it has, I think, even when accepted, lesa 
offect on the ‘Homeric question’ as usually defined than friends anil enemies 
sometimes assign 40 it, But even those wlio, so far na tt affecla the anity 
or-the analysis of the great epics, woulil reject it, will probably admit that 
it may well be true of the Ayn, Of the Afyinn te Apollo at lenst it ta 
almost vertainly true. There were in the sixth century very few Greek 
cities indeed where book-literature fand s cento implies book-literature), yot 
existed, But when there waa om, it was. Athens There can then have 
boen, one would think, faw Greek cities or governments from which sanli 
« roligivus pasquinade (for auch it is) against the sanctuary of Parnassus 
eoulil expect encourngement. Dulphi was too generally respoctod. But 
there was one such government; ond that was the dynasty of Pisistratus, 
It ix notoriown that this family, in there capacity as chiefs or aspiring: to be 
chiefa of the Tonians, wore patrons and benefactors. of Delos; that, for this 
reason. probably, as. well as, from the general opposition of the Pythians to 
‘tyrannies’, they had with the Dorian Delphi & standing quarrel; that ther 
enemies wero in league with Delphi, enriched Delphi, were steadily sup- 
ported by Delphi io their designs against the ‘despots of Athens’, and by 
the help of Delphi wer eventually enabled to overthrow them.” To the taste 
of Pisistratus or Hipporchus nothing could have been more acceptable tan a 
croup of rhapsodies or rhnpsodical fragments relating to the history of Apollo, 
in which, with the aid of a little pious forgery, it was made ta appear that, 


according to the best authority, aid due regard being had to the traditions 





Ta the <awetunry of Apollo Tythius a 
dikens Pinlitrntom anil bby Gunlly were tonepien- 
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tailed, av they naturally would. Tw fix the god 








iy Athane wonld bea the best: posstile way of 
deterring his witmires from gainy eleew here ; 
amd mdur the élroumutanees there gan ‘be little 
doubt that (iis was the object. The party of 
Pisietratos, ne we shall eee, dill not nélmiit thet 
aApolle Pythiwe balernjreet te Pythi, 
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ven of Pytho itadlf, the orale on Parnassus’ wee a foundation eom- 
paratively modern, nulucky am) uneatisfactory from the first; older perhaps 
than some colonies of the recent invaders, like Thebes, bnt younger than 
all the sanctuaries in a better part of the world, Delos, Claros, even Miletus; 
compromised by an unfortunate nme aod an unhappily chosen’ priesthood + 
and owing its very existence in that placo to a deception pructised upon the 
founder; that Apollo from the first lind foreseen daiger to the virtue of the 
wlininistrators from the peculiar nature of their business, and had foretold 
the crushing panishment by which, a5 every one knew, the greedy, indolent, 
avaricious corporation had recently been overwhelmed. 

Athens herself receives in the hymn just the sama quiet, incidental 
notice as in other ‘works of Homer’. In tracing the extent of Apollo's 
Aegean realm, ‘the demos of Athens" ix mentioned as 4 part of the 
coast, (40), 


deqous Kayry st dvros tyes, wat dypos 'APyray, era. 


This is no place to enter iuto the quustion of "the Attic interpolitions' in 
Homer, especuilly as this particular reference at any rate may well be from 
the original hand, It is however worth remark that ‘ the demos of Athens’, 
a political description, is unique in this geographical catalogue, where 
Sunium, if anything in Attica, would have stood moro naturally beside 
Athos, Mimas, and Mycale; while on the other liand the ‘demas’, original 
or interpoiated, would well please a dynast who posed ga clampion against 
an oligarchy, ani whose goverment appears Lo have heen iu fact thoroughly 
populor, For the fuli-ledged auschrouiams of Aeychylus® the time waa not 
yet come. 

But whether this mention of Athens be-genuine or not; ther are two 
passages in the conto, of whieh the full beuntng becomes perceptible ouly: 
when we conceive them os addressed primarily to an Athenian audience, 
When the Cretana arrive at Criss, and before they are conducted to Parnassus, 
by commanil of Apollo they build an altar on the shore, and, in remembrance 
of his hoarding their shipin the form of a dolphin, worship him there by 
thie nein Delphinivs (495), This dolphin-ged wus the favourite Apollo of 
sailors, expecially Tonians* and doubtless had at Crisa, where every cult was 
in process of time represented, such ‘an altar ‘anil legend, though they are 
not apparently mentioned elsewhere. Now the compiler, who bestows four-- 
teen verses pom the Pythian temple, and on the rest of the Pythian 
treasures hola versa, giver thirty to the building of this altar, and to the 
logend connected with it'one bandred tore. From a catholic point of view 
tlie disproportion ix monstrone: bot at Athens—where Delpliinion was 
porhaps, next to Putrdos, the most venerable of Apolling titles, where ‘the 
Delphinion am| the Pythion jay close toyether, «> clage that it mush te 
doubtful whether they were not once parts of the same sanctuury—at 
Athens the altar on the Orisavan shore mizhit naturally Appear, as the com- 
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pilur makes it, the most interesting and important object in the territory. 
‘We may note in passing that with these assoctations Athenian auditors 
could scarcely fiil fo take sa intended the deseription of the: first ministers 
of Pytho as ‘Cretany from Minos’ city of Onossus’; for it was at the 
Athenian temple of Delphinios that Theseus had made his offering before 
setting out for Cnossus, to deliver his countrymen from the cruelties of the 
wickeil king Minos. 

Ani the compiler lias snother ase for this altar, The resemblance 
between Delphinics and Dephoi, though not very close and never, so far as 
Tam aware, treated as of first-rate importance by the Delphians, to whom 
this aspect of the deity waa comparatively uninteresting, was obviously open 
to remark. ‘Now in the hymn, Apollo, after naming himself Delplintos, 
declares that the altar itself, because fo the sight of the sailors he 
seemed » dolphin, shall be called (strangely) £pqpstos wail (etill inore 
strangely) Delpiitas or Delpheine: 


409 dry pev eye +0 Wedron ev Hepociiel worn 
eidouevos Sedhive Gory Ew) wnog Spoven, 
ds dunt ebyerPas Aedduvier adrap 6 Bropoy 
abros Adiduos at "Emoyios Eroeras atel, 


That ib was called the Aayas éroycos (in the common. sense of romapenens 
and without reference to any legend) 1s likely enough; being on the shore 
it was probably a sailors’ Jand-mark. But whether it was ever called 
Delpicios, for thin or for any reason, wa my take leave to doubt, Why not 
Delphiniost The form Delphtes iteelf is odd, though not so odd as Jiy(Atex 
or Pythvios, which the compiler hes bestowed on the deity of Pytho ($79), 
evidently for the purpose of dissolving, if possible, or at all events not 
recognizing, the popular appropriation to that place of the witely worshipped 
titls Ayehtes, At least’ It is extrenrely remarkable that in $50 linca abotrt 
Pytho ho nover uses this thile at all And it must in fairness be snisl Uhiat 


Pythtoz, in spite of the Pythiaua, is pot erived from Putho, which, if it wat - 


to make anything exeept [v@gos, wight be imagined to make Medios a 
well as 11é6te¢: Pytho muy (or may wot) lave bown named after Pythios, 
hut that isa different thing Nor did it lie with the Detphians at ony rate 
to make # difficulty about the quantity of a vowel. The retort was ready (nor 
can Ldoubt that the compiler meant to suggest it) that if Pytho, Melo, 
could at Delphi be explained to mean place of taguiry (w08-), though any 
man's ear would tell him that it meant place of decay (708-), then 1h mist be 
indifferent to Delphi whether the local name for the god was. J'ything or 
Pylhios, wil those who preferred to tise Pythtoa in this connexion were nt 
liberty to dose, Tn short, the whole business about the derivation of the 
name Pythe is o controversial jestuand, as.such, not ill managed, From the 
brief and allusive way in which it is introduced, we may conjecture tat it 
was current at the tine among the cirele to which the author belonge!, Brut 
to return to Delphios, ‘That the altar really bors this strange name, I do not 
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believe, aud perhaps no one believes,” Why then did the compiler say that 
it did or should? For reason of the same sort as thnt which made him 
distinguish Pythios from Pythtos. At the date of the compilation, Delphi, 
the town at the sanctuary, though comparatively a modern city, must have 
been famons for half a century at least, probably more, as the acknowludyed 
capital of the holy territory. That Delphicos, The Delphian, aa a tithe of 
Apollo, gained every day iu vogue and renown, was undeniable, but to the 
compiler intlerable, Acsordingly he proposes on this point also to correct, 
as it were, a popular ¢rror, A name not unlike *Delphian” was indeed 
connected with Apollo; but it was not exactly a title of the god, and lied 
nothing to do with the upstarty on Parnassus It belonged to @ highly 
respectable altar miles away from Delphi, and had been bestoweil by Apollo 
Detphinios, in honour of litoself, long before Delphi existed. Delphi had 
seized the altar, with the territory in which it stood, and honce. the popular 
confusion. The author would doubtless have preferred to call the altar 
Aehpixds (or AEAPios) outright: but if he had, the link with SeAshiv(os), 
weak enough at best, would have boon thinned to breaking. So by way of 
a bridge, he manufacturod, as in the case of W¢070e, » vow nihil;, to which, as 
he humorously: assnmes, his adversaries at any tate, by their own practice, 
are debarred from demurring, The name of Delphi occurs in a short hymn 
to Artemia near the end of the collection (xxvii, ; 


Epyeras ¢3 wbya Biya xacvyrijrove bidovo 
DolBov 'Awd\Kwpos, MeAhoy és wiova Bijor. 


But that hymu betrays no trace of the spirit which animates the Jfymn to 
Apollo, awl must have been added, perhaps Jong after, by another hand. 

The extraordinary interest of the compiler in this altar is still further 
shown by the fact that it is the sole work of human handa in the territory of 
Crisa, the tomple itself not excluded, for which permanency is even so tnuch 
as anticipated. It is to be Delphios and Bpopsios ‘for ever’ (ale/), a way of 
spouking which seers clostly to imply that it will exist. But to the temple 
ho more fs promised than that it is to bo ‘for ever» theme of song’, 


audi 38 vndv Ivagcor dahara Por’ dvOpdmreor 
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m species of eternal duration whieh might have been safely predictod for 
Troy, Asa fact, when this liymn was framed, the particular temple here 
Hescribed, the building of ‘Trophonine and Agamodes", was a ruin, and the 
author and his patrons would have been more than content if the building of 
the Alemaconidae liad never arisen in its place, In wlapting the deseription 
he has had rogard to the actual state of the case, 
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Athenian interest may also aceount for the fifty lines on the birth of the 
monster Typhaon or Typhocus.* which the compiler, not without difficulty, 
line wedged into the story of the Pythian snake. So faras appears, either in the 
hyhin or (I believe) elsewhere, Pytho had no conbexion with Typlaon nearer 
than that the enake and Typhaon were both ‘Titanic prodigies In this 
narrative the link is simply that Apollo, boasting over the slain snake, cries 
‘No Typhoeus, no Chimaera can help thee now|' Even in the name, the 
juterpolation, using Typhaon,does not agree. It is therefore. plainly inserted, 
an) ingerted not for the sake of Pytho, but for some strong intrinsic interest 
which determined the compiler to make o place for it; and this interest iz 
upparent, if he was on Athenian. The only personage who derives glory. 
from tho legend is Athona, whose prodigious birth, that fayourite myth 
of the Athenians, was, according to this version, the cause which moved the 
jealous Hern to parody the aniracle by prodneing on her own account the 
foul Typhaon, This at Athens would be reason enongh for preserving it; 
but for foisting it inte the legend of Pytho something more seems wanted, antl 
may be conjecturnlly suggested, The effect of the conjunction ia to bring 
into view the enmity between Apollo aid Hera, Now the Pythians appear 
to have had neither dislike of Hera, vor ground for it, Her foundations 
were no rivals of theirs, for she had soarcely am oracle in Helle, Bat the 
Delians, with reason good, were desperately jealous.of her, and in the Intter 
partof the sixth century more joalows thin ever ; since their chief competitor 
for the worship of the Aegean islands was the Hera of Samos, whose temple 
was then receiving or oxpecting the stupendous aggrandisementa of Polycrates, 
Tu the Delian Hymn accordingly, where Samos is duly catalogued among the 
constituents of Apollo's kingdom (41), the enmity of Hera against Leto and 
ber sou is the very base of the local legoud (47, 29); and it is intinuted that 
Samos in particular liad reason to envy the braveness and foresixht by which 
the barren little rock secured a possession mare precious than fortility : 


ai 8% pad’ erpdpcov cal ddelbscar, ov8E Tes Edy 
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Samoa, which is in fact exceedingly fertile, is the only place in the catalogue 
which haa an an epithet of thia import: it is Sduos dSpyAg, an island 
of gardens, orchards, aml water-meadows, like that of the Cyclopes in the 
Oilysey™ The compiler therefore, by putting into his composition about 
Pytho a Jogend unfriondly to Hera, reinforces hie general theory that the 
true, original, universal Apollo ie the Apollo of Delos, So also it is a Delian 
aontiment which is expressed in what are ceriainly worda of no Pythian 
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% And perhaps that Typleon was the mate eommotn to Aristophanes), 14 did not require 
ef the euake, The Innguage of the hymn — rithnem af soil, for it was the Faventite deniges- 
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anil perhaps the compiler's own, whore the reproach of Delos for barrenness ™ 
is retorted upon the glen of Parnassus (529). The retort might be ensily 
parried, for Crise (ax the author knew”) was.a rich country, But it is good 
enough to throw at a heretic. 

Lastly the connexion of the cento with Athens and with the policy 
of Pisistratus may possibly throw some light on the investigation, which we 
left incomplete, into the motives of the compiler in choosing and disposing 
the legend of Telphusa. Intrinsic interest this story, in the shape which le 
has given it, can scarcely have had for him or for anybody, No one gains 
any credit by it; and if Apollo loses some, by being exhibited as on this 
occasion anything but infallible, this can scarcely bave been a prime object 
to the author, since Apollo, whether for the moment in Phocis, Boeotia, 
or wheresoever, is the god of Delos after all. Considering the very little that 
is now known concerning the history of the time, maany points we must 
certainly miss; and it would not be surprising, if we were hore entirely at a 
loss,. But ® guess may be hazarded. 

Telphusa, as we saw, reeommends to the god the choice of Parnassus, 
because there his sanctuary, worship, and pilgrims would be free from the 
noise of animals, whereas at her spring, by a road in the open country of 
Boeotia, horses and mules were accustomed to water. In this so far there is 
nothing suspicious. The quivtude of Pytho, its security from the bustle of 
common traffic, must have been felt as an advantage by devotees so narnest 
and spiritual as the Pythians once had been; and it is natural that 4 logend 
of theirs should dwell upon it. But it is surely not so natural when 
Telplusa ig made to add, ‘here « man will be wanting to gaze at fine 
chariots and the prancing of swift steeds, instead of at the great temple 
anid abundant treasnres therein? In the first place the thought is vulgar, 
compared with the rest of her speech, which points distinctly to the disturb- 
ance of worship, not to & mere competition between shows. And further, if 
she here refers only to the common sights of a road {and there is nothing 
to suggest that she means anything moro, or that the neighbourhood 
exhibited anything more), it is surely rating tho splendours of Apollo's teraple 
rathor low, to suppose that they could not prevail against such distractions 
as these. But however this may be, and whether the text is unadulter- 
ated or touched up by the compiler, nothing could suit him better than to 
give it notoriety. For in his time it ind become a satire. The importance 
of protecting Apollo's pilgrims from the seductions of ‘fine chariots * and 
‘swift steeds’ would be a topic of singular irony, when by far the most 
illustrious function connected with Pytho was the celebration of the Pythian 
Games. After the Crisaean war, as every one knows, this institution was 
*restorod’, that is to say, converted from a festival mainly or solely musical 
into an exhibition of athletics and chariot-rucing, which rapidly became one 
of the chief national gatherings of Hellas. This magnificent success marks 
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the climax of Delphi, and also (it may perhaps be thoaght) the first step in 
lier inevitable decline, It was a moral descent for Delphi to become the 
rival of such place as Olympia, whatever might be tho profits of the 
business, But be that as it may—and undoubtedly the Athenians had no 
more notion than the rest of the world that the future of Delphias.a religious 
foundation was imperilled by her apparent triumph—the new institution 
must have been detestable to the family of Pisistratus. The party of their 
enemies the Alcmaeonidae was connected not only with Delphi but peculiarly 
with the Pythian Games, for one of the principal founders and first victors 
waa Clisthenes, prince of Sicyon, from whom by female descent the 
Alomaeonidae derived mach of their wealth and importance. Nor would it 
make the sentiments of Pisistratus moro cordial, that the Atbeninns had 
zealously co-operated in the establishment of the Pythia, for this (we are 
told, and it is likely) was connected with the memory of Solon and ‘liberty’; 
nor that the Great Panathenaen, founded or remodelled by himself, competed 
for national favour against the Pythia, and with less success. In short, the 

ia were am embodiment of all that the Pisistratidas had most reason to 
dread and dislike: and this is perhaps « sufficient reason why « Pythian 
legend, which might be interpreted as implying that Apollo would be little 
pleased to see his solemn and secluded oracle become the patron of chariot- 
races and horse-races, should have been eagerly admitted into a collection of 
sacred poetry formed under Pisistratean auspices. Delos had nothing to 
lose by the suggestion; for she had no such splondours, nor pessibly could 
have. Such simple attractions of this kind as she could offer (boxing- 
matches and artistic dancing) are noticed in the ancient poem with which 
the compilation begins. And it is to be observed that. while on 
the hippic or even the gymnastic associations of Pytho and Orisa the com posi- 
tion is absolutely silent, their association with music, which did in truth 
belong to the peculiar religion of the place and had no connexion with the 
now ambitions of the sixth century, is carefally noted as a true and original 
characteristic, older even than the oracle itself.” 

Of Apollo's journey, up to the time af his arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Telphusa and the beginning of her story (which includes or included the 
now irrelevant remarks about Onchestus**), only # briof outline is preserved 
‘by the composer (214—228), Besides the non-existence uf Thebvs, which, 
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taken in connexion with the lower date assigned to the whole proceeding in 
comparison with that of fonian establishments, would be a point not unploas- 
ing to Athenian ears, the only detail noted is that Apollo refused to build 
upon the plain of Lejantum in Euboea. No doubt he had rejected many 
places, according to the Pythinns, every such rejection adding to the import. 
atice of his final choice Why his proceedings in Lelantum should be 
specially jnteresting to the public in general, it might be hard to say; but 
anything about the antiquities and religion of that district is likely to have 


been interesting to Pisistratus and his family, who resided for years in 


Erotria. : 

We have now noticed and explained every part of the composition 
except the farmal passage in which the theme of the Pythian foundation is 
prefaced by the proposal and disninss! of other subjects (207—213). Here 
would have bean the opportunity, if the conspoeser had so. chosen; to make 
some little amends to Pytho for the deficiencies of the rest, and to give a 
line to one or two of the legends which, as wo know from other sources, were 
vital to the religion of the place, word to the alliance between Apollo and 
Bromios, to the birds whoxo meeting marked the place of his holy stone, to 
some one at least of the hundred stories which illnstrated the power, the 
wisdom, the moral influonce of his oracle, Laius, Oedipus, Polynices; Acgeus, 
Acrisius, Admotus, Orestes; There is not a syllable to the purposes, The 
only part of the deity’s ‘abundant praise’ for which the writer finds room i¥ 
a serap of a cataloguo like Leporello’s, enumerating his fights (in the field of 
wooers and loye; how to woo the Azanian maid thou didst encounter with 
Ischys, eon of Elation, that god-like cavalier ; or how with Phorbaa Triopian- 
born, or with Erentheus; or how with Lencippus and Leucippna’ dame, thou 
on foot, he charioted, but...” and here an wawept hiatus." Why the compiler 
finds the topic convenient ts plain. Tt comes in naturally after the birth and 
growth of the god in the Delian Hymn ; it is « glitupse, if we may SAY So 
with reverence, of his earlior years. It thus leads us naturally to view the 
subsequent foundation of Pytho in the chronological relation intended. 
There ig nothing Pythian abont it, quite the contrary, It is ‘ theology’ of the 
common Greek kind, the kind represented by the Mymm of Ilo, where 
Apollo, with his *Mine be the lyre, and mine the bended bow’, is just a 
glorified young Tonian, having the physical and the aesthetic aptitudes desired 
by the antique epheliet, and wanting chiefly successes in love to complete 
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THE CHEST OF KYPSELOS2 
[Puare Lj 
S 1.—Istiropccrorr. 


Tit restoration. of lost works of art in accordance with the descriptions 
of ancient authors and the monuments which serve to illustrate them 
presents problems which can never fail to be attractive to archaeologists. 
Nor has there been any Jack of such attempts at reconstruction, ‘The descrip- 
tions which we owé to Pausanias of the chryselephantine statues of Phidias, 
the paintings of Polygnotes, the chest of Kypselos, and the throne at 
Amyclae, hove formed the text of such works, which reflect with considerable 
accuracy the standard of archaeological knowledge prevailing at the time to 
which they belong, and the quantity and quality of monumental evidence 
available. A glance at the Winner Vorlegehidtter for 1888, Plate X11, where 
the successive restorations attempted of tha Tinpersis of Polygnotos are 
reproduced side by side, will illustrate this: and even since that year a 
further step in advanoe has been taken by Robert's publication? of is 
admirable restorations of both the great frescoes of Polygnotos, which may 
bo held to represent the nearest approximation ta the style of that painter 
which the discoveries and investigations of the last few years have enabled 
ug to make, The restoration of the chest of Kypeelos has not hitherto had 
the same attention expended upon it: yet it has been fortanate in having 
received one treatment of a thoroughly seicntific character, viz. the work of 
Overbeck referred to above. OF its other critics only two have attempted a 
graphic reproduction ; and of those one, that of Quatreméry de Quincey, ruby 
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be mentioned only to bo dismissed. When it appeared, the time was not 
ripe for such an attempt, 1 the absince of the nionumental evidence whiceli 
wo NOW possess, nor was its author, owing to the very defeets of lis qualities, 
eqnal to o task which involves a severe restirnint of the imngmative faculty. 
The other reconstruction, that of Pantazidis’ ie deed later in time than 
that of Overbeck, but must be pronounced to mark a retrogression rather 
than a stage in progress. [ft returns to a principle of arrangement which, 
after the researches of Jnkn, Overbeek and others, was o longer tenable, 
atl is, in fact, now universally rejected; it only deala with a portion of tha 
vhest, and it consists in a series of somewhat rude eketches whose value in 
assisting the imagination to. conceive of the original pannot be pronowneed a 
high one, Overbeck’s work is on the other hand of very great importance 5 
his principles of reconstruction aré in the main, as I believe, the right ones; 
but it stands in need of revision in many details, mainly owing to the largely 
inereased material which has. since. come to hand. Since 1865 our 
knowledge of archaic art genemily and of Corinthian art in particular bos 
been eviormously extended by discoveries of metal-work, jul pottery ; 
and thus, while Overbeck was obliged to take the Franyois vase as his 
pattern for the general style of his restoration, we can now attempt with 
some confidence to reproduce the specially Corinthian features of the 
origins! monnment, Such an attempt can, of course, lay no claim to 
finality: in a few years it must inevitably be superseded asthe archapological 
horizon widens y it will be sufficient if it represents faithfully the standard of 
accuracy attainable at the time. It is in this spirit and hope that I have 
endeavoured to reconstruct the chest of Kypselos.. The enggestion Lowe to 
Professor Gardner, whose constant belp anil advice have been available daring 
the work. I was aleo fortunate in securing the services of Mr, F. Anderson 
junr. as a. dranghtaman, whose long experience of drawing from originals: 
made his-aid invaluable in the execution of the designs, 


§2.—Tue HisTonicat Teanrion? 


Tix story of Kypsclos and his house is placed by Herodotus* in the 
mouth. of Sokles, the Carinthian envoy, wha expresses the feelings of the 
Spartan allies when summoned in 605 B.C deliberate ua to Lhe restoration 
of Hippixs at Athens. In this dramatic form Herodotus clothes ono of those 
discuraive narratives which give an epic flavour to his work, and at the same 


time points the moral which the Greek never tired of drawing from tlie evila 
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of tyranny. We may regan! the narrative as embodying the fearsanl hutred 
of the restoced aristocracy of Corinth, The story as told by Herodotus runs 
is follows -—Corinth was raled by.a close oligarchy, the Bacchiodas Labda, 
the daughter of Amphion, being lame, was forced to marry outside the: 
churmed circle and beeame the wife of Eetion, the son of Echekrates of Petra, 
u desvendant of the Lapithue and Kaineus) The Delphic oracle predivtod 
that their child should ‘chastise’ Corinth, and the Bacchialae therefore sent 
ten men to kill it soon after ite birth, But the infant smiled on its :urdorers, 
Geig tex, and was passed from hand to hand and given back to its mother, 
not one having the heart to kill it, As they went sway, however, they 
repented, and returned to accomplish their task: but Labda bad overheard 
their conyersation, and had hidden the child ¢5 16 ddpacréraroy of éhaivera 
evas, £6 xvpérmy. They could not find it, and at last returned to the 
Bacchindae and gaid that they liad performed their task, ‘The child wae 
called Kypselos in memory of his eseape, and when be came t@ manhood 
éweyeipnaé re xai trye Kopibov. 

The logent belongs to tho class of which the story of Cyrus is the most 
typical example It is not met with again in literature before the time of 
Platarch,? who in his‘ Banquet of the Seven Sages’ makes the poet Cliersias 
speak as follows, after brieily relating the story in the form given by 
Herodotus —ai0 «ai tov olxov dv Aeddois xarerxevacer 6 Kinvedos, crormrep 
Geod tore rou <ravOpupicpoy ériayérvros, Orws diadabor rods Cyrodyras. 

It was in the lifetime of Plutarch, or at latest sbortly after his death 
that the rhetorician Dio Chrysostomes visited Olympia and there saw, an he 
tells us incidentally in his Tpetxds NOyos,? ‘the wooden chest (x«Sards) 
which Kypselos dedicated, standing in the ome@odouos of the tenyplo of 
Hern, | 


About half a century later Pausanias wrote his’ Handbook to Greece, 
Without entering into details os to the coutroversies which that work hea 
raiacd, it may be sufficient to say that, in my opinion, no candil inquirer 
who visits the sites eseribed with Pausaniie in his hawl will doubt that the 
writer speaks as an oyo-witnoss, just as no rensonnble critic, bearing in mind 
ihe ontare of second century literature, will deny that the book is in 
part a Soph aztiy from earlicr sourees. Pausanias, thon, saw at Olympia a 
chest (Adpyaé), in which, lw tolls um, Kypseles the tyrant of Corinth was 
hidden by his mother, when the Bacchindae cmleavoune! to find him at his 
birth, Tnememory therefore of the deliverance of Kypselus his family, called 
the Kypselidal, dedicated the chest at Olympia. Chests were in those days 
called by the people of Corinth «vyéAas; and it was from this that the name 
Kypselos, as they say, was givon to the ebild. 

Such are the materials with which historical criticism has to deal. The 
legend it puts aside: byt what was the chest which Dio Chryvostomus anid 
Pausanias naw at Olympia? We do not know how soon the story of 
Kypselos’ miraculous deliverance arosé: and there would therefore be no 
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antecedent improbability in the supposition that the chest wus dedicated, if 
not by Kypselos himself, as the earlier author statea, at least by his descend- 
ants, especially us we know that Periander sent offerings to Olympia, and. 
particularly the famous golden colossal statue of Zeus? Or we might adopt 
the slightly modified view suggested by Klein, and regurd the chest as the 
‘speaking device’ of the Kypselidai, with a kind of heraldic significance. 
This would not be out of harmony with the spirit of the time, and the chest 
would form the starting-point for the growth of the legend. But modern 
criticism has not rested hore. We cannot afford to pass over in silence a 
series of urguments which bave bees widueed of recent years, and which are 
not without a certain cun:ulative force, whose tendency is to cast a doubt on 
the connexion between the chest described by Pausanias and the family of 
Kypselos, 

The question waa first raised by Otto Jahn," who called attention to the 
fact that Pausanias, in describing the third band of the chest, on which 
battle-scenes unexplained by inscriptions were represented, adds that two 
uxplanations of the mythical subject were given by the ¢Eynral, neither of 
which was drawn from Corinthian legend, and therefore suggests a third of his 
own invention derived from the local mythology of Corinth, in order to satisfy 
ihe claims of probability. Jahn concludes that the ¢Enyyraé who explained 
the scene without reference to Corinthian history must have been unaware 
of any connexion between the chest aml the house of Kypselos, and are 
thurefore not to be identified with the local otceroné who showed the sights of 
Olympia to Pausanias, but are earlier authors from whose works Pausaoias 
compiled his account, This date would be a matter of conjecture, but at 
loast it would be shown that the story connecting the cheat with the Kypse- 
lidae was of comparatively recent origin. Bat this argument 3s not decisive, 
It is no doubt true that Pansanias does use the word éfmynriy, not only of 
viewvont, but also of authors! Bot this proves nothing for the case before 
wa And in view of the numerous scones reprevented on the chest which 
have no connexion with Corinth, it cannot be maintained that an interpreter 
would necessarily feel himself bound to Corinthian legend. As @ matter of 
fact, both the explanations given are drawn from the history of Elis, which 
would seem to point conclasively to the traditional tale of local interpreters. 

Kalkmann added « second argument. Plutarch in the passage quoted 
above illustrates the story of Kypselos by reference not, as would seem 
nittural, to thé chest, but to the shrine at Delphi. Hence, concludes Kalk- 
mann, he was tnacquainted with the tradition us to the chest. This 
argunntum ex citentio is reinforced by Furtwingler, quoting the opinion of 
Knapp, who has mare a special study of the history of the Kypselidae, but 
has not yet published the whole of it, Besides the story of Herodotus, there 
is a divergent tradition as to the nse of Kypselos te power, preserved to us 
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in the fragments of Nicolams of Damascus, hut tracoahle with jer Liew! 
turtainty to Epboros. "This tradition irnores tho Jogewl of Kypselua’ hiding: 
in the chest, and states tat whi thes baby smiled on the assassins, they’ 
ware moved to pity and told his futher the trath,. Betion at once romoved: 
the child to Olympia, where he grew up as suppliant of the god. When be 
arrived at manhood he returned to Cloonne, and thence, in cohseqnende of a 
favourahle answer from the gol nt Delphi, to Cormeh, whore he ingratiated 
himself with the people, especially by his condiet in the offive of polemarchi, 
treating offenders with grout leniency and remitting the share of all fines to 
which ‘he was-entitled, Following the eonventional carver of the curly Ciroek 
tyrant he used his position as Tpestarys Tov éypou to acquire supreme 
powor by 4 comp eélet, Such is the. account which we may with some 
eunfilence attribute to Ephoros, and which seems to lave been necepled ly 
Aristotle, who in the Sovifies twice speaks of Kypselos aa liaving become 
tyrant, by éymeyeyia’® As to the value of this tradition, recent inquirers are 
iivided in opinion: Busolt reourda jt asa specimen of Ephoros’ rationalizing 
tondenoy applied to Herodytus’ nurative and euphasizes the interunl incon- 
tislencies anil iinpeyhabilitivs of the atory, Knapp sees a confirmation of tts 
trofli in the fact Ghat woAcpapyor hod, as we know from jnseripticns, the 
duty of calldeting fines in certain Poloponnesion states, and would thurefare 
rejevt the first part, admitting it to be inconsistent with Kypselos’ attainment 
of office under the Baochiudar. and accept the second as derived by Ephoros 
from genuine braditivn, But it is fur mory. in accordance with the methiod 
of Ephoros to sirppoa that he filled the gap in Herodotus’ acoouot with a 
solnowhat couventional etary of the rise of Kypselosto poWer &« wporrarixiy 
Mos, ermbellishel with details whict tho tiny Live Urnwar from conten 
Cortithian institutions Be thut as [t may, Kospp and Firtwitngler hold 
that Ephoros-conll not have omitted dhe story of tho chest, had it formed in 
hia time one of the sights of Olympia, Therefore, the connexion was not 
known iu the fourth century. It must bo conceded that Ephioros lawl iy. all 
prolubility visited Olympin, and that the use ego of inseriplions as ovijlenve 
was hol unknown to him! But itis in he highest Vegree improbable that 
the alory which the local guides retailed to visitors in connexion with tlie 
offering m the Heraeum would deter hin from: exercising his orttionl faculty 
on the narrative of Herodotus. The author who raplained the dragon of 
Delphi as'» robber-chieftain by the name. of Python was not likely tobe 
influenced by such considerations. Moreover the crginiinntelil dt eiLondie ee 
two-ciloed weapon, Plutarch, we aro toll, did nol know uf the tradition 
because he profers to.allude to thie. ehrine at Del phi, with ite legend that 
Apollo restrained the infant Kypseloa from crying when hiddon in the chest 
Was this story, then, alse later than the dima of Ephoros? Such eviddenes 
must clearly be received with the 1tmost caution, » 
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Tn my opinion, the most serious argument as yet aldiwed againal the 
connetian of the chest with Kypselos is the following. The coina uf Kypeela 
in Thrace” bear as their device a «eddy, ie, a cylindrical jar with two 
handles. Sittl'? referred to the use of the word by Aristophanes of acorn-jar® 
anil argued that the Kypseloof Olympia was auch a jar, cylindrical in shape: 
probally dedicated as 4 thank-olfering fora plentiful lurvest. Fartwiingler 
pakes a different ie of the evidence this supplied. Pointing out that the 
éther uses of the word «ehéXy, whether of a beehive, or of the hollow of 
the car, always imply a ronnd hollow object, he regards the identification: of 
the Adprat or Pores at Olympia, of whose rectangular nature there can be 
oo doubt, with the ankéxy in which the infant Kypeclos was hidden on a 
late and transparent fiction, thinly disguise by tio words of Pausanias 
which reflect the popular method of solying Me diflieulty: ‘the Cormth- 
ians of Hat time culled Aépavewes by the name of weyddae!’ There is tues 
force in this argument, The lexiesgraphers uniformly connect the worl 
xuvehy with the adjective «u@os, applied to a cup by Athensous, The root 
is that of eéerre and the Latin ov(mjho, Reference may further be main 
to the seholiast’s note on Lucian; Leriplanes (p. 145 Jacobite), Lucian 
employs ie word enfeds in the sense of the wax in the human ear—a 
meaning derived from the second sense of eye mentioged above—auil 
follows.it up with a pon on the nine of Kypielos “The schuliast In explain- 
ing it, says: Kuyedy, Kal TO ootpaxoby ayycior, g Tots aptows terror Pasrett, 
dw @ 4 Kopivlov reparves aptyyéeryroy Ure Thy myTpeW KaTaRpUpEs, 
Kintedos Gvopioty, Cloarly the form of xuyréd9 presupposed’ by this note 
i# that which we see on the coins of Kypsela, And dows it not ssom probable 
that Heradotus, when he tella ua that Labda hid the child é¢ ro dépacrd- 
raroy of ¢paiveto evar, wus thinking of soch a jay rather than a chust—the 
‘most obvious pluce in which to look far the hidden chill? 

What then are wo to conclude from all this? -All that is certain te that, 
in the sesoud century AD. a chest was shown at Olympia and the atory of 
Kypsvlos wae toll in vonnexion with tt Ti is improbablo that it was 
(lodieated as a exehy by the Kypeelid house, anil ancertain when the 
legend was attached to ii, though perliape not before the Hellenistic perio. 
If the argument of Jal bo pressed, aid the theory that Polemon ia the 
actreo of Pausanias’ explanation of the sommes be accepted, ihe story cannot 
luve-risen before the secoud half of tho second century pc.” But the 
internal evidence of the description, as will be shown later, proves the cheat 
Wo be » Corinthian work of art of thy carly archaic poriod ; Periander, as we 
know, dedicated valuable offerings at Olympia; nor does there seem any 
reason why the story of Kypselos showld lave attached itself ta the chest 
unless it was an offering of his family. The most reasonable conclmdion then 
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would appear ty be that the work was really dedicated by Periander, and 
that the story of his father’s escape was al some: later period attached to it 
by the local tradition. This conclusion will be strengthenod if it is found 
7 that other indications point Lo tlie same date, 





§ 3.—Foum, Coxstavcrion axiy Decuonarion 2? 


' The terms nsed by Dio. Chryaostomos (FvAdey «Bwrds) awl Pausnnias 
(Adpvaé) leaye-us in no doubt as to the nature uf the offeying. TL waka 
rectangular dhest, such as that daiadée Xdpvat in which Danae put to sea, 
and which figures in the representations of het story. We may thus put 
aside the theory of O. Miller“ that the chest wus elliptical in shape. Nor 
can we accept Sittl's view that it wag circnlar, based as itis upon the aupean 
represented on the cvins af Kypsela, for, as haa been pointed out above, they 
only serve to prove tliat the chest was nota eupéd» in the tras seuse of the 
word. For the material we have thie leatimony of Pausanins—Adovat xddpov 
Hév srerolytas, Cydia 8) ddéharros ger’ wii, ta Be yovrou, Ta te wal €f 
avris dorviy eipyacpive tis kédpov, Of its dimensions we hear nothing. Tt 
is unlikely that, us Schohart suggests, they were given in the liwun which 
immediately pretodes the description just quoted. [1 stood fy the drieié- 
domos of the Heraion, together with other offerings mentioned by Pausanias 
mo¥. 20, I—a amall couch with deeorntions in ivory, the Somos af Iphitos, 

a and Uy chryselepluntine table of Kolotes. The dwie@ééouos moasures 
S44 mt. by 354 m,, and the chest probably stood against one of the walls, 

Comparing the representations of Adpvaxes on vases; we might perhaps 

expect it to be not more than five fect in length, about hulf as browl, ant 
not more than three feet im height. The lower limit of sive, as las often 
been pointed out, is given by the shield of Agamemnon nm the fourth band, 
which waa adorned with a figure of Panic and also bure the Insertion. 


obras jcw DiS0g gor) Aporaw, 6 & Eyaw "Ayaudaven. 


The otters wemuat suppose to liave been inlaid in gol Our illustration will 
show how these conilitions may hive heen fulfillod, The longi of the original 
drawing is:2.40 mand the scenes are ao arranged that they can be distritated 
between a long fae |,20 m1. in length and two uarrow ends each 60 em. long. 
The heights of the five bands, beginning, os Pausanias does, from the 
bottom, are 8, 12, 15:5, 11 and 9 om, respectively, These proportious are 
very timilar to those of the five bande of tho Frungois vase, 

The vertical bande of ornament are 25 om. in breadth. 


a 
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The question of the decorations is far mors difficult, The expressions of 
Pausanias which have a direct bearing upon it are the following -— 

(1) v.17, 6 dpEapév 82 dvaccoweiota: catafer vooate tml rips 
Mdpraxos 1) rpa@ry raptyera: yopa. 

(2) v.18, 1 rhe yeopag 86 deri rp Adpraxr vis Sevrépas €E aprotepar 
ud» ylvorre av } dpyiy Tis mepedbov. 

(3) v.18, 6 orpariwtied & oe) tH rpity xwpe Tis Mapvaxos, 

(4) v.19, 1 térapra 88 dari ri Mipware F sipiovepas wepudvts x70. 

(6) v.19, 7 9 dé apwrare@ yapa, were yap dO por eles «7A. 

Three points seem to emerge clearly: 

(1) There-were five yOpa:, which Pausanias describes in onder, beginning 
with the lowest and eniling with the highest. 

(2) He proceeds alternately from right to left—(1), (3), (6}—and from 
left to right —(2), (4). 

(3) The process is deseribed as a mep/odos, which is most naturally trans- 
lated ‘cirouit’; the verb used is wepreévas (‘ to make the circuit’), 

By these tests all theories of the chest must be tried, A résumé of 
tlie earlier stages of the controversy will be found in Overbeck's work, $ 2. 

4. Heyne, who first attacked the problem in 1770, regarded the five 
yepat as corresponding to the four sides of the dhest and ita lid, and this 
theory for many years heli the field; it was embodied in the restoration of 
Quatremére de Quincy. But it is easy to see that it cannot be recouciled 
with the expressions of Pausaniss quoted above, when interpreted in their 
natural sense : and indeed the destructive criticism of Jahn and Overbeck 
may be said to liave driven it from the field. It was revived in 1880 by 
Pantazidis, who published sketches illustrating the principle: bat the 
attenspt was a failure and is rightly characterized by Kleiu as o case of 
* atavism, 

fi The other theories all agree in regarding the five sy@pas aa five 
horizontal bands: they differ according as they assign the whole decoration 
to ons aide of the chest, or to che lid, or distribute it over three, or again 
aver all four aides. 

(a) Jahn, in his first essay ou the chest of Kypselos,* lofi the queation 
an open one as between three sides or one. Brinn ™ and Losclicke * decided 
for one side only,on the ground that « certain symmetry and respouaion 
could be observed in the disposition of the scenes, and that this would only 
bé intelligible if the whole could be envisaged nut m glance. Lischeke, for 
example, argues that the Harpies and the Boreads which close the first band 
ot the left answer ta the Gorgons and Perseus at the mght-hand extremity 
of the second band, and that both must have been visible to the spectator at 
the same moment. Overbeck addy # further consideration. Brann long 
ngo pointed ont that the chariot of Tolnes is wrongly included by Pausanias 
in the dydw éwi Medd, and really belongs to the conflict of Herakles with 
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the Hydra. Pornice has conjectured that the seated Herakles mentioned by 
Pansanins immediately after the house of Amphiaraos really belonys to that 
Ace, comparing 4 similar figure on the Corinthian vase, Md. Lx, 4, which 
shows so exact a correspondence with the chest, Both these errors would 
he very improbable if the chariot of Tolaos and the seated igure were on the 
side-surfaces. Thereforo the departure of Amphiarnos and the Hy 

must have been on the front, and we are left with only the Phinens-scene 
and the pursuit of Pelops by Qenomaus to fill the sides: this step is 
actually taken by Robert. Furthermore Léschcke and Klein have shown 
that the topmost band was in.all probability ocoupied by two scence ouly— 
the nuptials of Polous and Thetis, and the combat of Herakles anil the 
Centaurs, Ts it likely that both these scenes were broken by 4 cortier ? 

So much may fairly be said for the ‘one-aide” theory. On the othor 
hand it: may be urged: 

(1) The responaions dlisvovered by Brain and Lischcke are pro- 
blematical, wud that nven if they exinted for the artist, it cannot be proved 
that he felt the necessity of consulting the spoctator’s convenionce. 

(2) This applies also to the objection that the artist would not allow a 
scene to be broken by a corner. Does not the Parthenon frieze forty « 
conorete answer to these arguments ? . 

(3) Pernice’s conjecture is yery improbable: but Brinn is certainly 
right in annexing Tolags ty the Hydra-group. But, as we shall see, there 
was probably no band of ornament separting the scenes of the lowest Xebpa, 
and Pausanias, who was not necessarily acquainted with the arcliaic acheme 
of the Herkles and Hydra contest, might well suppos! that 4 (ualriga 
belonged to the dyaw éri Tedd, even though ho had turned a corner in the 
course Of his sreplodos, expecially if a similar phenomenon was to he observod 
in the case of the Conteurs cu the ippermost band, 

(H) Jalin, it his second treatment of the sabject, followed by Overbeck 
in his melotation, distributes the scenus over three sides of the chest Our 
(imwing was alao prepared with a view tw showing thut it was possible, 
without undue forcing, so to arranwe the subjects that they should occupy 
one long and two short sides—the lnttor half as long ag the former, This 
not to be deniel that some practical liffivulties arose ; whether they have 
been snecesfully overcome, is not for us to decide. If so, much will have 
boon guinod for the | three-aide’ theory, whose mnin strength lies-in the faut 
that it is the andy theory awhich iloes full justice in every respect to the language 
yf Pausanias, Ut has yet to be shown that the works weplodosy, mepudeas 
can, a8 has ben asserted by Furtwiiowler, be used in the setise merely of 
going buck wards and forwards—for that the force of wept can be not local 
but that which ft las in mepepyetodas, ax originally suggested by Jahn, nay 
be cousidered out of the question. [ believe that to give the words their 
due meaning we must assume that more than one side of the chest was 
decorated. 

(e} It remains to montion the theory of Klein, viz. that all four sides of 
the chest were covered with reprexentations, The first objection which 
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Siingests itself tikes (he farm of a question, Why dil Pausantas altern- 
ately proceed from right to left. and from loft ty right? And this is really 
fatal to the theory: Klein argues that the general direction af the bands 
was given by tho opening scenes, and that they were so to spenk disposoil 
Boverpodydby. He would call this the application of the apiral principle to 
arectungular surface, But his case breaks down in detail, as: Pernica has 
pointed out, apart from its inherent impeobubility. Klein would have us 
reconstruct 4 cubical chest: the middle band only preseuts eonbinwons 
frieze, the uther fonr bands form ‘triglyph-eystenu,” in which three square 
aeones alternate with three synaretrighyphs' on éach face, The analogies 
which he udiuces: prove littl, and, above all, if, ts quite impossibly, as the 
practical sovessitins of drawing prove; to fit the scenes of the second anil 
fourth bands, with their varying waniber of figures Xe, to such a Procripstos’ 


bed, Klein's vevonstraction lisa therfore beeu justly contlenmned by subso- 


eqreont writers. 

None of the theories proposed ie free from, difficulties, an) thee haye 
boon sostrongly felt by Overbeck that in his recent discussions of the subject 
hie confesses that in the light of recenh inquiry we must anspend our judg- 
ment. [t may be ad: but in spite of the adbesion of Brum, Léaclicke, and 
Furtwiingler to the ‘one-side’ theory, I believe that that which assumes 
decoration on three sides will eventually be regarded as yossedainge the 
highest degree of probability. 


$4.—Ixscairrioss* 


Pausaniaa tells na that inseriptions were found only on the first, soconi|, 
anil fourth bands. They wero of two kins, those which gave the name only 
af thy figure to which they were attached, and the metric) inzcriptions, in 
lenurth from one to two hexameter lines, which are found only on the secon 
aiid fourth bands*? Pausanias conjectums (v¥. 19, 10) Hint these were 
composed by the Corinthian epic poet Fumelos, referring to hw similusity of 
‘atyle between iliém aud the processional hymn to the Delian Apollo which 


Eumeles composed for the Messenians. This is clearly a groundless am), 


grituitous supposition of Pausanias himself. The chronographers make 
Eumelos a contemporary of Archins, the fommler of Symcuse, and date him 
dw the ninth Olympiad. ‘The hymn for (le Messeniauk cannot have bown 
composed after the secand Messniaw war, Put the origin of Pausunine’ con- 


—— 


S Ricky Sr, 1892, pp 1-20, anil the new 
wlitinn of tho Peel iedte der griehivlew Pasi, 
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; Grairvaa Metrics (2891), py 


{i9-147. See alie Krotrehmer, Die Luvynth. 
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jecture is transparent, Eumelos embodied the legendary traditions of Corinth 
in hia Kopwéiaxd; and it was from a prose paraphrase of this work that 
Pansaniny derived, mediately or immediately, the sketch of early Corinthian 
history which he prefaced to Book ii. ‘There was however some question as 
to the genuineness of these works, and so Pausaning (ii. 1) anys ra dory 
ANéyerae srovforns and ef dy Kvpijhov ge) Foyypadsy), Tho hymn to the Delian 
Apollo oo the other hand was nilmitted to be genuine (Paua iv. 4 1 eval re 
ws dks Edujhov vroulfera: wova ta ty vaira) anil Pausanias quotes two 
lines from it iniv, 38,2 (=Bergk, PLL.G¢ ii. p, 6, Kinkel, Xpicoman Graceorum 
fragmenta, p. 195). ‘They ron ns follows im Borgk’s restoration -— 


16 yap ‘Wopara xazabicoy Erdero Moiea 
4 xaPapay <xlGapw> xai éheibepa cauBan’ Evora, 


Doubtless Pansunias, noting the Doric dinlect of the inscriptions, combined 
the fact with his slender knowladge of Eumelos, whose genuine work was 
also written in dialect, and whose home was Corinth. 

But Eumelos was, as Pousanias himeelf tells us (ii. 1, 7),a Bacchial, and 
therefore moat likely to write for the Kypselid louse: and moreover the early 
dates assigned to him in the received chronology (OL TV, Hieron. Bussh, Chron, 
p. 87 Schime, OL IX. dd. ih. ip. 53 Schine, wpecSirepos ay eriPeFrnnevac 
Apyla 7@ Lupaxoioag «tigart: Clem. AL Strom. i. p. 144 Sylb.) receive con- 
firmation from the fact that the wporddsoy to the Delian Apollo must date 
from the days of Messenian independence. 

The inscriptions as transmitted by tle MSS. of Panaanias bear unmis- 
takable traces af Doric, nor is it difficult, as Fick and Preyer have done, to 
restore approximately their original form, Fick notes the use of otros in a 
fleictic sense as characteristically Corinthian, comparing Simonides Fr, 08 
Byk. (otros ‘Aéeiuavtos—for a Corinthian) ete, and one or two alight 
orrors im the text of Pansanias are die to a misunderstanding of the: 
Corinthian forms of letters’ Some of these inseriptions, Lo tella us, were 
written in m continuous line, others Soverpodnddy, Thoy were inscribed 
Eheypols eupSarerbar yorgcrois, which lus been interpreted both of the 
forms of the letters and of the whole inscriptions. The latter view seems 
niore probable, The restaration follows the fitnclice aft Atti, Corinthian; and 
Ghaleiian vase-painters in making the inscription take its direction Jrom the 
figure to which jt belongs, whether from night to left or the reverse, aa deter- 
inined hy considerations of spacing ete. 

The alphulet employed is thit of the earlier Corinthian vases and 
inseriptiona Two points only seem to call for special notice: 

(i) © does not seem to have been regularly written before liquids by 
Corinthians, but only beforo o.and v. There are some exceptions, notably the 
Tydeus-lamene vase (Af. di, 2. vi. 14) which hans Orvrag ow! TepigAtperor, 
but the general rule js usstated above, and if applied strictly would exclude 

from the cliest altopether: In viow, however, of the ipiporance of the 
letter ou two important vases in the name of Hector, 1 have admitted it in 
that vase auly. 
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(ii) Strictly speaking, the symbol £ in Corinthian represents only 
‘unecht’ e, This principle lwa been generally applied, but it haa been 
ileparted from in the ease of the termination of the Sed. person singular on 
the-nuthority of the vase in the Louvre with the inzoriptions devyp and Fite Ee 
(Wiliseh 24), to the name 'ApyEus from JL di. x. 4, and by analogy in the 
terminations of the namea Medea and Hippodamia, and in the form"Epucas™ 
The Corinthian dialect hae heen restored ‘ua faraa is possible with our scanty 
knowledge, Fick haa shown how this may be done im the couse of thi 
metrical inseriptions with but little vielonce Lo the traditional text; diverg- 
ences from his restoration aré mentioneil in the critical notes. The chief 
stumbling-block is the form &pmace (v. 18, 2) where we should expect to find 
aprafe (as Fick restores). But Frohner’s brilliant emondation—rdy Evavoi 
for raw éx paov—in the same line, while in itself irresistible, makes dpwafe 
impossible, The restoration of tho digamma must be attended with much 
nnucertainty in the case of proper names except when the monuments guide 
tus (eg. Alfas). 

Inscriptions have been attached to al! figures on bands [, IL, and TV,, 
except where their absence is expressly attested or indirectly implied by the 
words of Pausamas, His phrases.are>— 

(1) v.17, 7 mper Auris prey Oy), 
(2) v, 17, 0 raurns Tis yuvaiKos eriypappe pev arrer ren irae dori, 
(8) v.17, 11 Guyarepey eiciv al Tlediow ra & dvoua éoi ri “AXejoridt 
yeypanras wowy, | 
(4) 4), dive 82 rot "Apaxdéous Seros obe dyrmarou tad ve AOA yapur wai 
dxi th oxjeani, TA Svopa ode dotlw dm’ aire yeypappévor. 
(5) y. 18, 2 évo 82 GhAay yovatcas .... pappana cidtrar shay vomifovrn 
dred dias ye ovder é¢ avrag éorun driypappa. 
(6) v. 18, 4 éorte bé dori a dvnp ..., ila wey ex’ abr@ yeypappevow éoriv 
obdiy, bjde 8 é¢ Geravray "Hpawhta elyai. 
(7) ¥. 18, 5 ai 8 dderxdal Medodoys,,. Mepréa efei Suneoveat ta be 
dvowa dri Teo Lleporet yoyparreas din, 

In vy. 18, 3 Pausanias carefully says yirava 82 dededuxcy av ) p Ti Mee 
befid eidswa, Ty O2 Zyww doriv Spyey, AapBdverar b¢ advo 'Adepyry, He 
then explains the scene by reference to the story of Zeus and Alkmene; from 
which we may infer certainly that Aikmene's name was jnscribed, while that 
of Zeus waa not. The principle thus established is of groat yalweim imter- 
jweting the words inv, 19, 3,“Aprejuy b¢ obw oida ef Gre oy wrepvyas 
Eyousa «A. Which stem Wo me to point with certainty to the presence of 
an inscription, and this W maintain the representation in the importance of 
which it has revently bean attempted to rob it, 

The technique of the inscriptions is mmecertain. Robert” supposed them 
ty hove Lown painted ant partly obliterated by time, ty order to explain tho 


—— 








, iting * we the | Wilisch 6, 7, 10). 
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eotiabuyt spelling AlrBat on vases might unggest 
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difficulties of v.19, 8: but, as will be seen, « simpler remedy is there to be 


foun, and there ia more probatality in the supposition thuct they were inlaid 


in gold. 


§ 5 —Trrotogy Anp Amrit! Arvinrries,™ 


‘The /historical tradition, anch ay itis, and the scanty evidence to be 


gleaned from the inscriptions, predispose us to believe that the ¢hest of 


Kypselus was an early Corinthian work of art, dating from the first decade 
of tho sixth century Re. But the main burden of proof nvast, in, view of 
the inioqrtnintios of tradition, rest on tho internal evulence stipplicd by the 
types and technical detail, They inust be compared with Titeratore and 
with populer lezend > with what truditiow and the monuments tell oa of the 
higher forma of art prevailing at the time; above all, with the smaller 
products of industrial art whieh haye survived the myages of time in 
grenter quantities; and therefore form the richest mine of information as to 
early art-types. In the conrparisons which it suggests, and which alone can 
mmible ve to assign to the chest its place in the history of Greek nt, line 
tho elief intereat of Pausntiina’ (lesoription, 

‘The quriod of Kypselid mile in Corinth is of capital importance in the 
history of Greek commerce and Greek art. The time of colonial expatision 
was drawing to a close, Miletus nod Megara held the Block Sea and ite 


‘xpproaches against all comers, while Corinth and Cholcis, barred from the NR. 


route, hal taken Sivily aud the Tyrrhenian Son for their sphere vf influence, 
thoagh they could not exclude Megurn from Sicily, wor prevent Miletus from 
communicating with Werte Italy hy the lanl route from Sybaris to Laos. 
Holm™ has ingeniously traced the grouping of the rival commercial powers, 
nity brought the fits into relation with the seunty notices of the so-ealled 
 Lelantic’ war, Tho position of Cormth ie with Chalersand Samos * against 
Eretriu, Miletus aud Megara. A coutemparnry allusion tuay be seen in the 
lines included inthe collection nowy o& "Theognis,” vy, S01—5S04, 


ofpor awakweing rd per Kijpirloy SXwder, 
AnXarrov & deyaliw weiperas oinomedon, 

of 8 dyabot hetyour, oki 6) waxal deeroveu. 
ang Bi) a Zeiy Oheceie yevos. 





* The Wteracterrn (a wiihily eeatterd s dt re 
fivetune casey Le made to tha works of 
M Vedahiifer ( Amfdinge dee Ki wnat th Priccivelansl) ;j 


(amthake (4.2. 1874, pp. 104-11, bal, iM. 


29-f1: anil the three ‘Diotpator Programe’ of 
tlie youre TEP, 1830, 18} —Din Nefighe der 
wtinrtaariarten Deevks, Archdiutagiache Munceliv, 
fore wud Oreiidyle wus den Apymlesdsvaton | ; 
Furtwinyglet (4.2. 1883, pm 169-TER, 1864, 
py COLES: Aer Gohttaad em Petiorgietae 
(889 ; anal! Ofpinpiu Teethers JP”, Pie Dyewsew 


poms) | Sehnihber, Metre ret Hace pcre 
Vilhoe Aerolechor Eihteerk: (1400); Meriehia 
der byt sacie Gollehaft ler IF Geomchafte 
(S801), pp. 204-285. 
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= The story of Herodotus (iit as), whatever 
be ith exact ralne, roth coily: thet feelings uf 
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There is no wround for the infelicitous suggestion of Tnger,™ that the 
destraction of Kerinthos took place at the ond of the sixth century in the 
war between Athena and Chaleis (the Kypeelidai being represented by 
Isngorna!); it becomes gratuitous when we recognize that 'Theognia” is 
merely a collection of drinking-songs of various Jates™ ‘Tho lines in 
question, like the couplet which appeuring in various forms is connected 
with the colossus of Periander™ bear witness to the hatred of the Megarian 
ntistocrata for the Kypselid house. Kypselos strengthened the commercial 
pudition of Corinth by his colonies: Periander maintained relations with 
Lydia™ and Egypt.” 

The netivity of Greek trade with the East hod long been reflected: in 


“the phenomena of indostrial art and its development; but before we 


exawiine Mhese more closely, it may be well to note that the perio of the 
Kypeelids saw the beginnings of Greek sculpture, The foundation of 
Naukratis about the middle of the sixth century, and of Cyrenc in G30 brought 
the Greeks into direct contact with the declining civilization of Egypt. Ina 
iow years or at most decades, the irapression made on the Tonians in Egypt 
by the works of Egyptian sculpture awakened the artistic impulse, and the 
result was seen in the Hemkles of Erythrae and the Hera of Samos. 
Experimenta were made tn various. materials, marble, hrenze, woud, but 
notably gold and ivory. Robort has aunlysed the traditions which grouped 
the uames of these eurly artists, 80 far os they were known from their 
inscriptions, i connected séliom) under the narac of AadéakiSay, Tt ia 
enough for our purpose to note (1) that Dipoenus and Skyllia, the first 
yoully historical names, worked st Ambracia, a colony of Kypselos, (2) that 
Olympia, besides Periander’s. colossia of beaten gol, éontaingd works im 
gald, ivory, and oodar-wood by. Theekles, Medion and Dorykleidas in thw 
next generation, as well as by Smnilis, the-artist of the Herat Samos, who, 
as Furtwiingler has shown, waa doubtless Samian by birth, nach eliouldl be 
restored to his place among the earliest of the AaéaXtisasy Elia work, ne 
woll as that of Medon and Dorykledas, stood io the Heraions In the 
dria Gddouos of the mame temple atoul the chest of Kypadloa, likewise made 
of eudar-wood, ivory and gold, Can we be wrong in connecting it with the 
AadadiSas! : 

It is well to bear this tn mind when we pass to the striking parallels to 
be drawn between the chest aud the products of indastrial art im metal anil 
pottery, for we must not lose sight of the fact that it eaunot be finally 
judyed by the stundands whieh we natirally apply to anch work. ‘The 
significance of this will hecome apparent as we preceeil. 

| _ ee —E , 


re py prleihe ere ide Guha (ADA. derdaye. =| They clearly fopm © potreely Af the ovijtunl 
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Greek iwiistrial art in the period of Kypselid rale at Corinth was 
etnancipating itself from the Oriental influences which had been so strongly 


felt in the eighth and seventh centuries. When the “second wave’ of 


influence from the East set in, the later forms of 'Mycennean” art anil the 
various ‘geometriral’ schools of work existed at several centres, To fix a 
lower limit of time at which Mycenaean art ends and geometrical art 
begins is no longer possible, While the latter—thongh mainly developed 
under Northern influence ™—took over many Mycensean olements, the old 
style lived on side by side with it, and influenced it in various degrees att 
various centres, until itself transformed and thos saved from extinction by 
fresh contact with the Kast, the result of which is most strikingly seen in 
the 'Rhodian” and‘ Melian.' fabrics of pottery, The former of these fabrics, 
indeed, i# now held by many authorities to have its home in Argos itself, 
the seat of an unbroken Mycenaeqn trolition, since the history of the 
Riiodian alphabet as determined by M. Selivanoff’s publication of early 
Rhodian inseriptions in the Athenische Mittheilungen for 1891 leaves no place 
for the Argive lambda which appeara on the most famoud specimen of 
*Bhodian" pottery—the Euphorbos pinax. I do sot consider the angument 
A conclusive one, Or even a cogent one, so long as the finds of the Argolid do 
not confirm the theory of a fabric of ‘ Rhodian’ wipaxes there established— 
since wé must allow for the individual origin of the artist, and for commirmi- 
cation between Rhodes ani Argos—but this does not affect the position that 
the *Rhodian” style is continuous with that of the Mycenaean period. The 
same continuity ia to be traced in » class of monuments even more 
indestructible than pottery, viz. the island gems, whose fabrication extends 
over more than half a millennium—down to the sixth century—and whose 
Pelopommesion origin Mr, Evang hns recently demonstrated (JUS. xiii. p. 
220), But while making due allowance for tho historical continuity of 
Greek art, as weil as for the posatbility of preservation in the ease of precious 
objects, I cannot agree to the conclusion of Schneider” that in recoustmeting 
a work such asthe cheat of Kypselos we must reckon with the presence of 
long-established industry in the precious metala reaching back into 
‘Mycenaean’ times, Therp is after all a» gap between Mycenaean art and 
historical Greek art, not a0 much in time as in spirit, Tt is the merit of 
Brunn *° to tiave made it clear that with all its luxurtance and ‘naturalistic’ 
tharactor Mycenwean art did not contain the elements which could aloue ba 
ilevelopal into what Creek art afterwards became; anil what is trae of 
Mycenavan art in its beat period is still tore troo of that ut in its 
decadence, The creation of significant artistic types and their developmant 
was an achievement beyond its powers, It was left for a now art—tho art 
whose beginnings go back to the eighih, but whose jwonumenta are chiafly 
of the seventh century p.c, Iu its-onrlicr period the stuck of types which 
it commanila is licnited; they are borrowed from the decorative metalwork 








“To which Mr, Rvuim(J. 70S, iil 229)aihds = > Sake Joredehte VA01, yyy, 246-HAd, 
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of thé East, and aa yet they serve purely decorative purposes. But oven in 
its most primitive monuments—and for the purposes of illustration the tacst 
valuable of these are the ‘buccheri nei" and ‘red ware* of Etruria anid 
tho earliest) fragments of gold-work and stamped pottery @ from Greece 
proper anil tho islands—we sce selection and modification at work. The 
alphabet in whieh Greek art will write its story is being formed. The 
Contaur, the Gorgon, the Chimera, te Griffin, the Sphinx, and kindred 
figures are being created, not without the direct influence of Oriental types, 
but with modifications which stamp them with a definitely Greek character, 
and often—as in the case of the Centautr—make them practically new 
ereations, Composition, when attempted, is “ paratactic’—/e. the atimplest 
cloments are juxtaposed, as it were, alphabetically, The simplest cuso iis 
thatof the animal frieze, directly borrowed from Eastern models, buta mere 
himan interest emerges in the duel scenes, chanot-races, &e. The repre- 
sentation of mythical xction is limited by the resources of the time; the 
Hesioilic Shield of Herakles—an imitation of the Homeric prototype in the 
unmistakable style of th seventh eentury—marks tho position of Greek 
art atitetime, Apollo and the Muses—the Layithae and Centaurs—TDurseus 
and the Gorgous—together with the hiare-hunt, the duel scenes mand the 
frieze of chariols—tell their own: story. But the progress once begua 1¢ 
rapidly continued, The stock of Lypes’ incroases fast. Mythology nmkos 
its way to the front not merely by the inscription of legendary nantes om 
coonva itv themselves imdeterminate (4g. the iw! seen of the Buphorbes 
pinax or thu procession of riders on the pyxis of Chares) but by the most 
ingenious adaptation of less obvions types ty the expression of niythioul 
conceptions. The prisoner bound to the atake of the Phoenician silver bowl 
(cp. Perrot iii. Fig, 543) hecimes Prometheus, the staple ‘crouching figure’ 
Polypbemus. In the former case the hird whoge ornamental purpose is to fill 
the blank space in the.cireular field becomes the vulture: when larger field 
must be filled, the archer is added, now specialized aa Hurakles. ‘Like tho 
Hesimdic poetry, the art of the seventh century bears a distinctly popwlar 
character. ‘The brood of monsters and frbalons beings (eg. Geryon, Typlion, 
the @hcos yfewr and the Harpies)—the figures of popular fulk-lore (Atos, 
Prometheus)-—the fairy jales connected with them (p.g. from the Odyssey i 
selected that of Polyphemus, (cp. Ralule Der grizchische Roman p. 178 u.), 
while the heroic legends of the Iliad are leas popular), pomt unmistakably 
to the source of inspiration. ‘The. wart waged by the popular heroes— 
Herakles, Theseus, Perseus—on the race of monsters furnishes # large 
atock of sythienl subjects, The genealogy from the Hesiodic Theogony and 
kindred sources printed by Milchtiter, Anjsange der Kunst, p. 155, is & most 
instructive document to those familiar with the monuments, The earlier of 
thease are too scattered ami isolated to permit us lo frame very definite 
theories a8 to the nohievements of the various art-centres: hat Tonia, 
constantly fertilized by the stream of Oriental influence, and Chalets, the 
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sity of bronze, seem to be of cardinal importance.” But when thy sixth 
century begins and the monuniental evidence before us becomes fullor, we can 


flistinctly trace two schools of urt which we may broadly eal! ' Peloponnesian ' 
or ‘Dorie’ on the one hand jnd “Tonio” (including Chalcidian work) on the 
other, The most chutacteristio products of the former are the bronze-reliefs 
which of late years have been discovered at Olympia and Dodona, in Attien 
anil Boootia, They are known as ' Argive '—chietly because the Arygive forni 
of Jambda occurs in the inscription Gos -épwr on ond of the Olyinpian 
plates—but though this attribution is perhaps uncertain, there is every 
reason to fix their origin in the Peloponnese. To the reasons adduced by 
Mr, Bathor in the Jeurwad, vol. xiii, p. 240, it would be casy to add others, 
eg, the aicide of Ajax, a type familiar with Corinthian Vvise-palnters 
(aryballos, Mus. Nap. Ixvi, fragment of lekythos, Avch. Anzelgor 181, ph 
116, derived from a Corinthian source hy the artists of the Francois vase), 
vecurs on the relief from the Acropolis (Ath. Mitth, xii 123, note 3). The 
‘Peloponnesian ' proportions which he notices, following M, Homollo in Butt. 
Corr, Hell, xiii, 1802, 355, are of the highest huportance, for they emble ua 
to aasign to this work its place as 4 parallel development to early Durie 
soulpture, and to bring it into comparison, for example; with the Svlitiva 
metepes, This Dorie art has marked claracteristics It confines itself to the 
narrow limits of the square or oblong fiohl, suggested by Oriental gold-work, 
wnt by its imitation in Greece proper, probably in Corinth jteclf (tiough 
something might be said for tracing the gold band, 4. Z% 1854, viii. 1, to 
Chileis)—but in der Boschriinkung zeigt sich der Meister,’ Somotimes the 
type employed wna purely decorative, eg. the quaulriga en face of woveral 
bronze-reliefs, of the Salinus metope and tho terra-cotte in Palermo, also 
Trobably from Selings aveonling to Kekalé (the type is asserted to he 
Chaleidian), the Sphinx of another (newly-discovered) Solinus meotope, the 
runnivg Gorgon of the Olympia relief, the *Porsigy” Artemis, But tho 
triamph af the school is shown in its power OF giving expression by swvere 
compression and concentration to the central motive of a mythologieal 


wrestling-mateh ‘of Herakles with the Ok Man of the Sea—all told with 
the iutmont pregnancy and in the smallost possible cons pass. 
‘Tonic’ art is of a different order. The atrall but striking class. of 


conception of ity most marked features. Tnatewl of the metope, we find the 
friexe ; instead of compression, diffision ; instead of the severe selection of 


“ Itiahighty probable thet tho hawt “Prete Wilisch Dy altherin(htache Thomindiistrly, yy 
oorinthian” lukythl stood fram Chalbie (of, 11 64 
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pregnant motives, a broad treatment and Lavish dotail; instead of # concen- 
trated scene framed with simple ornament, an extended and continuous 
composition and ich ornamental bands, Perhays however the most 
important ndvance made by Ionic artists is to be found in the substitution 
of ‘close’ for ‘open’ groups; and the substitution of a more orgaiie 
combination of figures for the old paratactic compositions, Most significant 
‘athe fact that while on Corinthian vases the processions of animals pass on 
m unbroken files, the Chaleidian of Ionic painter iversifies them with 
combuta between muividanl beasts or groups in which catthe are devoured 
ly. beasts of prey. Ve. 

Lt is natural tat we sliould under these cirqimetances find divergences 
it the representation of the same subject by the two eehouls, And think thie 
ia tho case has been Khown in the case of Geryon, of Horakles and the 
Hydra, of Peleus and Thetis (for detailé seo Lhe commentary on thoes soenes), 
to which we may add) Herakles and the Nemean lien (Reiseh, Agi, Mitth, 
xii, 1887, pp. 121ff}aa a specially marked instance, The listory of early 
art-Lypes uanuot be written until monumental evidence ia more complite ; 
and we eannut therefore eatitnate tho value of Loscheke's. snjggest ion tht 
cool types arose in the Peloponnese it tho late Mycennean period,“ 
inigeated to Chalets and Miletus there to be enriched and modified, anil 
churned to find the old forms stereotyped anil no longer suscuptible of 
development. A-moro independent development in both centres weems to 
me to be in accordance with the facts as far as they are known. 

But ianust not be stipposed that mutunl infivence and bertowing are 
oxcluded by our classification, The roverse is most decidedly the ense, 
Initlnonces from the Bast penetrate to the Telopoinesian workshopa Thin 
Dironse-reliofs are tha Trost airictly native prodact of Umt ort: yet the 
Olympian platy borrows the aire yepor from the repertorine of Eastern 
artists, ail a sinvilar relief from thy Ptoon apparently introduces the Tonic 
echetne of the Hydra-contest of Hemkles: The Gelives motopes show Tonio 
inilwemce: the sumdriga en faee has boon referred to.qlready, and Malmberg 
has shown that the Ionie nthitude whiel may hae ilhistrnted! by Micali, Storie 
30 (lonie-Ktruscan amphora) anil by tie Thewtus. of the "bocchera* wise 
fronn Corneto (A.Z, 1884, p. 107) occurs on notlier mutape, Moat eeirile tanger 
of all id the fact that the second series of Corinthian yases—ineluding all the 
finest saad i colemiete—ae. Wiltsch’s ‘Rotthonige Vasen,' are justly giro- 
nounced to be under strong Ohaleidian influence, The Armphiarnos vase 
must no longer be considered a charsctoristically Corinthian product Its 
technique ts Chuleidiun, and it is cloaely related ta an Tonic amphora found 
in Etruria (Micali, Storia 95,0. tafe). The history, again, of vase-painting an 
Attica in the sixth eentury is that of the eontinuons cressing of Chaleidian, 
lonie and Corinthian inftuences: this ts a field which i# only beginning to 
be worked—op, Holwerdi’s article on the ‘ Cormthe Attic’ vases (Jadrineh 








* Fioreos uned OredtAyw, pp. 7. 
ai yoreie ceueeee, Valversdty of Kasit, L860, p. 155, 
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1890) and Hauser’s determination of « similar class wnder Chuleidian influence 
in the Jahrbuch for 1893." 

Granting the correctness of the foregoing account, what does the 
internal evidence supplied by the types of the chest of Kypselos enable us 
to infer as to ite date and ongin? The following propositions tury be Taid 
down with confidence, 

(1) The types are with extremely few exceptions those of the art of GOD Ke, 
The accompanying restoration is the best evidence of this. The exceptions 
are mainly the following :— 

(a) Certain free and original compositions—especially in the uppermost 
band (Hephaestos and the arms, the attendants and their oocupations}—alao 
the group of Helen and Aithra. For tho rest tho process of reconstruction 
was that followed by the archaic artist in construction—viz the selection of 
existing types and their transference to new associations (so wyen the 
tourriage of Medea and Jason), 

(2) The type of the Kip—a not very successful attempt at innovation 
—whwse significance wil! be discussed later: 

2) Lhe types may be separated into an cartier cond later group, The first 
consists of those which occur in the same or very similar form on the 
Hesiodin ‘Aowis, Protocorinthian or Meliat vases, and ‘baccheri* from 
Etruria, as well as other ewiy inonuments Soch are Heraklos and the 
Centaurs, the duel scenes, the ‘Persian’ Artemis, the groups of Zeus and 
Alkmene and Menelacs and Helen, as well us other equally «imple groups 
arising from the combination of ground-typex, Apollo aml the Muses, Purscus 
und the Gorgons. To the sevond group helong the scenes which may be 
paralleled from developed Corinthian, Chalcidian and Tonic vases or from 
Poloponnesian bronze-reliefs. Such are the departure of Amphbiaraos, thy 
funeral games, the Hydra scone, the Phineus scone, Dike and Adikia, 
Geryon, Ajax and Kassandra, the judgment of Parte; and with them are to 
bo classed those remuining scenes for which parallels are not found—owing 
to the scarcity of carly monuments—before thy period of develuped Attic 
bf. vase-painting. [a wo ead have ioe to weit for ef. teene-painting to furnish 
a pattern, ; 

(3) The wrtist 4s wot linsted ty the traditions af a ingle school. 1 ts 
most inyportant to make this clewr, Léscheke and Milehhifer construct. the 
following scheme :-— 


rt 
 ~ — 
— 
Chest of Throne of 
Kypsolos Bathykles 
(Doric). (Tonic) 





* The fragments published by Mr, Wchants  Chalciitian, as Studniceks asserted, but paluted 
in the JAN. xiii, U1. XI are probably wot = fy Athers unsber Chulsidion fnlluemee. 
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Types common to both, they infer, are part of the ‘ererbtee Gut’—ot 
the ol stock before differentiation began. This point of view is no longer 
tenuble, and indeed an advances apon it is found in such works as Loeeheke's 
often quoted dissertation ‘Boreas und Oreithyia” The true position.of the 
chest of Kypselos may be exhibited aa follows — 

(a) Composition, Both principles, the ' metope ” principle and the 
‘frieze ‘ principte, are present—the former in bands LL and FY., the latter iu 
bands L, ILLand V. As long ago as 1884, Foriwingler indicated this.“ He 
writees * while the earliest decorative art knows only loose, broail frieze- 
compositions, these are on the chest of Kypselos airoady in the minority, and 
are confined to certain places where thoy fulfil the decorative purposes of 
continaous bands, while in other parta is umifolded that wealth of single 
scenes which represent in its most pregnant form the central wotive of a 
mythological action: they wer probably stirrounded by ornamental frames 
like the Argive bronze-reliefs, This statement needs modificstion—the 
frieze-compositions are mot in a minority—and Furtwangler rloes not decloce 
the consequences as to the origin of the chost: which follow from it: but it 
was # most valunble statement in 1884, In 1890 Schneider (J'volegomenay p- 
51 note) laid down definitely that bands IL. wad TV. most be reconstructed in 
the style of the ‘Argive’ reliefs, the other three bands presenting continuous 
frees. But he erred in regarding bands LE, TIT. and V. aa xarrouw nua 
purely ornamental friezes, mtenited tw set off the broad bantls IL aod 
LV. This is‘contrary to the principles of early art and to the evidence of 
such works 44 the Franqvis vase Lastly, In 155 Furtwhugler’? showed 
how the language of Patisanias countenances the view that bands: f. and Y. 
fas to LH. there i¢ no question) were vontinuons, unbroken by vertical bands 
of ornament (pointing to the nen of the formule Es tn transition on those 
bande only, and to sucha phmse as wera a2 tot Apacapdov rap! olxiav in 
the description of L—and emphesizing the inpossibitity of the errar made 
by Puusauias as to the chariot of lolaos on any other anpposi tion). 

(0) Types. Qur position is reinforced by the analysis of the types Tt 
is sifficiont for our purpose to point te the fot that on the lowest bat 

(i) The departure of Amphiaracs aed the funeral games of Pelins 
correspond closely, with » Corinthian vase atoitedly paintel under strong 
Chalcitian intizence, and with an‘ lonic’ amplora from Etruria, 

(ii) The type of the Hydra-scene is the Tonic, not the Peloponnesian 
type. ; 
(ii) The type of Phinens, the Boreals and Harpies is unquestionably 
lonic, and corresponile exactly to the Wiireburg oylbx. 

Even in the stall seene of Pelops and Ocuomnos we moet with a type 
(winged team) only to be peralleled from the Etruscan ' buccheri ’ whore 
stock of subjects represents carly importations from Tonia For bands LL 


i 
1 fighters Limwng (Hist, PRA, Auge. Qurcing — © Knoll’s stlanwenian of hh potsit (Adakdow ser 


* SMetsterwerte, p. T27 f quite valuel ves 
HS—VOL, SIF. 5 7 
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aul V. again Chalcidian parallels suggest themselves: the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis form a composition animated by the Ionic spirit; the Centanre- 
machy is familiar from ‘Protocorinthian,’ ic. Chalcidian, art. Broadly 
speaking, then, the frieze-bands are Ionie—the metope-bands with their 
parallels from *Argive’ bronze-work are Peloponnesian, But even on the 
latter bands we find the ‘closed’ types (Boreas and Oreithyia, Peleus and 
Thetis) of Lonic origin intrading among their Doric neighbours—and I have 
therefore not hesitated to restore Geryon after the Chalcidinn pattern under 
the influence of considerations of space. 

For the phenomenon thus presented the most instructive parallel is 
presented by the Francois vase, which represents the work of an Attic 
painter of the first order—but a painter imbued with Ionic tradition. 
While the spirit of the great friezes is lonie—while the Centavromachy and 
the return of Hephavstos to Olympos accompanied by the train of Dionysos 
and ite horse-hoofed ‘Tonio’ Sileni (so Furtwingler,*" and recently Bulle; Die 
Silene in der archwischen Kunst, 1893, p. 5; note the significant fact that 
Silent are absent from the bronze-reliefs, the Corinthian -xivaxes, the 
metopes of Selinus, and, though Diouysos is represented, the chest of 
Kypselos) show this in m apecially marked degree—the square fields of the 
handles bear « striking resemblance to the well-known bronae-relief of 
Olympia (see them placed side by side by Schneider, Sucks. Berichte, 1891, 
p- 208) and include in their decoration such a distinctly Peloponnesian 
subject as the suicide of Ajax. Moreover, among the frieze-compositions of 
the vase there are some which Schneider successfully decomposes into single 
clenwuts, and of these the ‘ Dreifrauengruppe,’ which appears in comewhat 
monotonous iteration in the procession of the gods, ie now shown to be 
Peloponnesian by the remarkable relief in Count Tyszkiewicz’ collection 
recently published by Frohnor (La collection Tyszkiewicz (1894) XVL) as to 
whose provenience the style leaves no doubt whatever. The pursuit of 
Troiles again, as analysed by Schneider, suggests by its * paratautie’ com- 
position ® Pelopoonesiun origin—and here we have the vase of Timonidas 
(on which gee alao Schneider, Prolegomena, p, 53) ty confirm our supposition, 
But on the whole Tonic influence predominates in the Frangois vase : the 
balance is maintained more evenly on the chest of Kypselos. Loacheke did 
well to recall the untimely conjecture of Borsian made in 1864 (Ersch und 
Cintiber, art. * Griechisohe Kunst,’ p. 404) that the chest was the work of » 

‘Corinthiun artist under Tovic infinence, and to show how time had given it 
4 juntification which it did not possess when first hazarded. 

(4) The arti senile tn & direct relation to Hteratere. The fact that the 
chest is not a mere industrial product, but a work of the highest art of its 
time, together with the presence of metrical inscriptions, would lead us to 

this, and may well dispense us from discussing—after Luckenbach, 
Schneider, Loschcke and a host of others—the vexed question whether any 


Se gates 
* Satyr aus Pergamon, p 2%, tring Chulaitian influence. 
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Corinthian vase-painter was acquainted with the literary Epic. The follow- 
‘ing points may be noted — 

(a) The artist is asquainted with 'Hesiodic’ poetry. The direct proof 
is given by the fact that in the mseription on band IL 9, 


“Arhas otpavoy obros Eyet, ta 62 para peje, 
he directly parodies Hos. Theog, 518 
“Arthas obpavdy edpdv Eyer xparepiis bx" dvaryens, 


and the same dependence may be proved for the figure of the Kijp. In the 
'Aawis "Hpaxdéovs 249 ff we read — 


Kijpes xvdveat, Nevxois dpaSedom bdouras 
dewawol Brocupol re, Sahowol + dwAnrol re 

Shpiv Eyou wepl wewrévtwr wacas & Gp’ Tevro 

alpa pédap aides: be by wpaitéy ye Mepapror 

xeiuevoy } whrrovra veovtatop, dudl pew adres 

Barr Sevyas peyarous, yuyn & Aidcode catje 
Tuprapor és xpvder6’- ai 88 dpéves edz" apévarro 

ulparoy dvSpopéou, Tov pev Alrracxor dricaw 

dv 3 Suadov rat warrov €Piveoy adris loteat. 


On band IV_ 12 we read of a figure ddarrae re Eyouea oddér jucpwrépos 
Anplov, xal of xal ray yeipoy cialv émixapmeis of Syuyed driypagpa B ex’ 
aity eval dna: Kijpa. No known art-type corresponds to the words of. 
‘ Hesiod,’ while the fonetion and features of the Kip do so exactly. 

We may now go a step farther, The artist shows his fhmiliarity with 
the group of venceptions embodied in the Hesiodie Theogony by introducing 
many of tle monsters of popular demonology whioxe genealogy has heen 
referrei! to above: in this he follows the art of his time, But hin also shows 
unmistakable acquaintance with another gronp of figures only partly repre- 
sented by early monuments. ‘These are the children of Night, who may be 
presented in the following order— 

Nv (Theog, 211 ff). 
| 
Pdvaros ops poe Molpas Kijpes irapas) "Epus 
212 219 217 217 (325) B35 
Typos bas been included because, although uot represented on the chest, it 
wems probable that-it is tobe identified with the figure on the Olympian 
bronze-relief No, 609:(Furtwitngler, p. 108)—a type adapted by the artist im 
portraying Dike and Adikia, The Kjpee have hewn discussed already > “Epes 
oceurs on band IV. 6. The other figures demand 4 closer oxaminution. 

Fick (Hesiods Gedichte, (887) shows that the Zheogony is in origin « 

poem composed in Bogotian dialect by « poct uuder Detpluc influence in 


25960 
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stropbes of eighteen lines, hut including in its present form extensive. 
interpolations. We must then hold these elements apart. Brackets 
indicate the later portions. 


1, Sueer Ax) DEATH. 
Theog, 211, 2. NoE 8 Erexe exwyepsv re Méopov «al Kijpa pédaway 
xai Bdvarow réxe 8 “Trvav, Exvere 52 didov 'Oveipwr, 
[Theog, 756 Ff. O° Trver pera xepoi, xactyrytov Mavarovo 
Nvé bron, vedbédy wexaruppiry yepoedel.] 
The second passage is from o description of the underworld (720—819) 
which Fick shows to be a later document embedded in the Theogony (on 
linguistic grounds). But it seems to have been known to the artist. 


2. Tue Morar. 
Theog. 217 ff «al Moipas wai Kijpas dyelvato vmdeorolvons, 


[Kawa re Adyeoiv te cai’ Arporar alte Sparoias 
yewouevoes bibovew Eyeiy dyaGor te Kaxoy Te), 


The last two lines are not original—though Fick believes them to come 
from an varly Acolico Epic, They are repeated with alight variations in vv. 
005, 6, where the three Moipae are classed with the “Opa: as daughters af 
Zeus. This too isa later addition to the Theogony. In its original form, 
thon, that work did not contain the names of the three Fates. Now it waa 
probably composed under Delphic intluence (ep. Fick, p. 8): at Delphi the 
Mojpai were (wo; anil in the dual number they appear on thy chest, in the 
ntighbourliood of Sleep aud Death (sew the thy passages referred to in the 
detailed commentary). These flcts are pepo 

%. Dike is nota child of Night in the. Theogony, but of Zens (v, 002); 
but she is 4 prominent figure in Hesiodic poetry (especially in the song of 
Right and Wrong, Fick, pp. 58, 99) and it is therefore most natural to find 
her among the select ' mystical " types with which the artist commences the 
kecont) band. 

(4) Relation to Homer may be traced in band IV, 8, where the sceno 
with Agamemnon, Iphidamas and Koan is taken from A. But it is note- 
worthy that this is the only scone among so many which is certainly 
derived from either of the great epic poems: and jt consists morely in 4 
dast-sceno to which the inscriptions slone lend a Homeric significance, 
This ia quite in keeping with what we know of the industrial art of the 
tithes except for such specialized duel-seenes there is little borrowing from 
the Jiiad, aud where it takes place, moments widely apart are fused into 
one (as on the oencchoe published by Frohner, /ahrieck vii. 1992 FA. T— 
‘ contamination of Land =) and an exact correspondence with the text is 
hardly evor found: «AL verbal reminisconce of 1.557 may be traseable in the 
inscription on [L. 4, on which see the commentary, | 

But Pausanias sews o direct case of *(lluatration’ in the case of the 
wppermost band, It hal no inscriptions, but (le says of the first two figures) 
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adis 'Obverda elvat xai Kipxny ebofdfopey apidpe ve rév Geparawow ab 
gigi mpd Tov omnialav, xal Tals Toloupévars i’ aire récaapés Té yap 
ehriw af yuvaixes, xal dpyatovras ra Ey fl dv trois Ereouw "Opnpos stpnee. 
he reference ia to «-352—859 : 


viaw 8°} pte EBadrXe Opdvors ive piyyem ada 

sroppupda cabiimep®’, wrrévepte 62 M2 UreBadder: 

i, 8 éxégn wporapable Hpdraw erétaiwe rparrelas 

dipyupens, dri 8€ ode Tier yptoera wedvera 

} d8 pity kpyriips pedlbpova alvop exipra 

nour és dpyupem, véuie b& yptoeia aprreA Kar 

i) 8 rerdpry Déup ehoper weal wip dvexace 

mok\or bora tptwobe peydd@- Jalvera S Hdmp, 
Liischicke (Dirpater Programm, E530, pp. 6, @) shows that this is no proof. 
In very case We have a choice between various schemes, any of which 
would satisfy the required coniitions ; thevamber may be purely accidental: 
the scene was not a cave, but the Gdrapas of Circe (e 340). Nor does the 
following seone—granting that the interpretation suggested by Pausunias 
(Nereids, Thetis, Hephaestus with the armour of Achilles) is the true one— 
correspond with any degree of accurary to = 145 if, Finally, the so-called 
Nansican in the mule-cor—which Léachoke left untone hed—has yielded to the 
solvent of criticism” —and we now recognize one long friese of figures loading 
ro the cave on Mt. Pelion where the auptials of Peleus and Thetis are 
beiny colebrated. The analogy of the Francois vase augegesta itealf at once. 

fe) We ean no longer trace the relations of the artista to the lost epica. 

The Trojan cycle furnishes a few aubjects—Peleus and ‘Thetis, Judgment of 
Paris, Achilles and Memnon, Menulacs and Helen; Ajax and Cassandra—the 
Thebais provides the departure of Amphiaraos and the duc! of Eteokles and 
Polyneikes—while from the Argonautic legend, treated apparently with 
fullness and freedom by the Corinthian poet Bumelos** (Wilisch, Fraginente 
dex Epilere Ewmelos, esp. p. 19) are drawn the funeral games of Pelias, the 
Phineus acane, the marriage of Medea and Jason (Por the d@\o ¢y) Hedda 
soe commentary and reff.) But it is impossible to lay down any proposition 
in datail as to the relations between these works and the chest. 

For the date of the monnment it must be observed as a significant 
fort that fyric intluence is not present, ¢y. tat of Stesichoroa: It 1s just 
possible that Alkman may be the source of TV, 7—though our restoration 
presupposes the contrary. 

The iaaue of our investigations is to. prove that the chest is a work of 
the early decades of the sixth century, the work of an artist standing above 
tie various schools of his time atid bleniting their diverse clements in a 

—_—_— 
Klein, Aypalo der Kypuliden, pat, ‘Tesindie” Kuphamoe 0) ofy waa ‘angheich dis 

Schnoliler, Troimher Sapnkres, p 78, dimore. iteste Arjonmutendichtung, am dem sechaten 
© What Muss means by the statement in Jalihormdert,’ be quite (intelligible. 

got, Gelchrla Anseagen 1800, p S83, iat the 
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harmonious composition—of an artist acquainted with the epic literature and 


influenced by the technique of the earliest workers in sculpture. No doubt 


he surpasse! in technical ability the producers of the pottery an] metal-work 


preserved bo us: but we cannot estimate hia merits We cannot even deter- 


mine with certainty the nature of the technical proceedings enployed ; 
Milchhifer and Collignen, comparing the open-work brouze plate from Crete 
Tepresouting the hunter with. the wild goat (Anfaage der Kunal, p. 165), 


regard the chest as constructed in the ‘Daedalid’ tedimique of delaying 


hut the qlose correspondence of the typea to early gold and bronge ryligfe and. 
the existence of relief-wark in dwory (ey. the aitula of Chingi, Md J. x, 590 


—<p, Mod. 1. si 46), as well us the fact that some of the figures, according 


to Pavsaiios. were wrouglit in the cedar-wood of the chest itself a most 
nostituble material for such treatment, seem to show that the seanes were 
represented im low relief. 
Nor can we determing with certainty the question as to the artistic 
vonception which may hive dominated the work as a whole.and governed the 


‘disposition of the senes. On such & question it tz best to hear one whose 


capacity for entering into the apirit of early art is unequalled (Brann, 
Kune gechiohts, 1.176) ond to adinit with him that a detailed proof will never 


be possible, 


About balf a century later than the date asssignable to the chesi, 
Bathykles of Magnesia reproduced many of the same types on the throne of 
the Arnyclaean Apollo. Ty reconstruct that work from the eqnally full but 


dmore obscure discription of Pausaning in the style of ‘now lonic’ and Attic 


art, ta problem of which Fartwingler has indicated. possible solution, but 
which it must be left to others to attack. 


§ 6. PAtRANtAS ¥..17,; 5—vy. 10: pr, 
T owe to the kindness of MM) du Rien and de Vries, librarian and 


keeper of the MSS. at Leyden, an exact collation of the MS, known ne 
Leinlensis A for this passage, and have Biven its variants throughout. The 


readings of other MSS., where given, are quoted from Sehubart and Wals' 


edition. 


VAT GS... Adppak xébpov wey —.... there ja a cheat made of 
remoiqrat, Leite be ékéharros éx cedar-wood, and upon it are wrought 
auTIR. Ta be ypucow, ra 6 «ai €E figures, 2ome of ivory, some of gold, 
aris €or dpyacpéva rie xédpov. and some of the eedar-wond ituolf 

5 és tavryy tye Adpvawa Kirredow Tu thie cliest Kypselos the tyrant of 
Tov Kopiofoy Tuparmicavra aye~ Corinth was hidden by his mother, 
Kpuyo! 4 pimp. juiea vexOirra when at his birth the Baechiadae 
dveupeiv airrov owrovdir dracoivraot souyht to find him. Tn. memory of 
Baxyuéas, tis wer by aurnpias Kypwelos’ deliverance, his honse, 





4 Whise purpowe waa to. be siveted ony tow woud Lou bigerema tied. 
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1D eivexa rod Kuyédou rd der’ abrot 
yévos of dvopatouevor KRuyedléar 
Tie Adpvaca es “Ordvprlav ayé- 


Gecaw tas 8 Ndpvuxas of rere 


exddourn Kopiitir «vyédrag- aro 
15 rodrou di «ai Gvopa Kiyedor tq 
waidl Géarfai Aéyourw. § 6. ror 
Bi éwl rij Adpvaes émvypdppata 
frreas rots wheloai ypappace roils 
Rpyaloes reypepuivar wal va piv & 
20 dd adraow yet, oyjpara 82 de 
row <eri> ypaspatwr Bourrpo- 
dydov xadotow “EXAnves. ra 6€ 
dare rotovbe: dd ToD wkparos Tov 
frovg ¢riotpihes tiv ray ro 
25 beGrepow marrep dv Berdrov Spdpo, 
yéypartas d¢ dol tH Nipraxs xal 
Grkkws Ta emeypaupata eiypois 
cvupSartebar yaderois. 


called the K-ypselidai, dedicated the 
chest at Olyopia; now in those 
ays the Corinthians called chests 
‘evypiras, and hence, they say, the 
child reveived the name of Kypeelon 
§ 6. Mest of the figures wrovght 
on tye chest have inseriptiony m 
archaic characters; and some of 
these ed iy am stmight lire, 
while others have ths form which 
the Greeks call * Boverpodnidx’ 
This means that, the second fine 
tums backward from the end of 
the first as it were in the doubly 
race-course: the inseripions on the 
chest, moreover are written with 
winsling* lard to be nnderstood 


Beet) ——————E————————————————— 
L 1 Incunam atatuit Bekkerus—Adpyak & xédpov Je Vb.; 9 Bacxida 


| 6 a 
codd.; I. 15,16 76 wadt Kinferou La; | 18 Afpovocr La. teste de Vries; 
| 17 éreypapparoy colil., corr. Cormes; |. 21 ypapparow todd.,cormexi; 1 27, 
28, ddAove, Evypols, yarerous codd (Auypols cypdrabar yarenis Lo) 


corr, Siebelis. 


aptauérp 82 tivacxorreicPar 
xarabey trocabe emi THs AdpvaKcs 
.-mpden wapixerar xeopa. § 7 
Otvduaos Sloxaw Word tot 

5 kyovra "Inwoddpecar ixatépy pév 
8y d¥0 abréw elel» Terwot, rois be 

sod Tlétomis dove mepucdta xal 
wrepa, €Ens Se ‘Audiapaoy te 
oixia seroinras, cat ‘Apdlroyor 
LO épes wyprion xpeaBiris frie dy 
mpd S& rie oleiay “Epipvan row 
Sppow Exovea Exryxe, rapa be 
aitiyy ai Piryarépes Etpudien wal 
Anpovacoa, «al "AXcpadeor wais 
15 yupvds. § 8. “Aqwos be dp rots 
fereot wal “AXeprpny esroinoce Ov- 


yaripa 'Apdiapdov cal ‘Epspidns poe Alkmor 
the daughter of Amphbiaraos and 


elvat. Barov 32, d9 quoyel re 
‘Audiapdw, tas re fvias Taw 





If we begin our examination 
from below, the following subjects 
are presented by the first barad, 
§ 7. There is Oenomacs pursuing 
Pelops, who has with btixn Hippo 
domis ; end drives «pair of horses, 
and thise of Peloye are winged. 
Next in «der is represented the 
honse of Amphiarace, and an oll 
wornars {whoever she he) in carry- 


ing the child Amphilochos: and 


before the howe stands Enphyle 
holdings the neckince, and beside 
her her daughters Eurydiko ond 
Denmonasss, ani a maiked boy, 
Alkmacon. § §& Now Asios in hs 
ms represents Alkmorie also a 


Eriphyle. And Baton, who is 
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? 20 tro wai rH yew Eyer rH erépa 


Aoyyyy. “Apdiapam 62 0 per rey 

udtin eri fednxey Hoy ol dippers, 

Te Eloy GF dyer yuusdy, wal dg vir 

—  Rebiine dariv  drreatpappeves 

Oh dfayoueroy tre werd to Bupoii, 

<more Goel pokig>> tgeleys ap 

& Vineral aroryertai § t. werd Ge ToD 
games of a e ete eee 

"Polina Agideutpitoni she odiedaw Savi h ieyo 

b dri Wedta wal ol Aedjpevor pods 

“(aj Morakle= 3() ayerreariis meaolipras G0 “HpwxXii< 

er Pasay Katijperas, wal damiaber 

(urn auton” Taps THR yupaexos 
eriypapun pev mrerriy Fries ert. 

Pprnylacs ée ake? wal oty “HAAY- 

wixkors aukore, jmeyotrres 66 grp- 

wplia Ticds dere 6 Llepirjpavy 

enti ‘Acteplmy Kopeqtov, wheboar 

Kal otras Mepopevos drt rie Apyors; 
sai, VloAvéetens ve wai “Absenres, 

i 40) dri 68 aivrote Kidywoe, Moceshéonas 

re dw kore Tor Toy opr Lbyor 

wal ‘ldrom dg Kodxous Tod WA 

| kaw oles 6 eal TH vine 

iti ins tarly, 


(é) Charict: a5 
rai. 


(er Tomem 4 8 10. of Be arrorerokpnedrey 
mucteveiy “Atpirog wal Beet 
deriv 6 “Apeucos, de pdm Be 
abrir Avie éoTpeae drauder, xab- 
ote wai tg! que eri te Ghar 

Mi edger wow crepradtAow rousloves, 

Wl] Wrestlers. 

| qikne JF loow eafearyxe, veroly- 
ike) Seem vai dd cal Eipuswras dibiele Ale xon, 
éatic by obros detur wal Sleoxy 

CF Runum 55 dyn Eyon of 8 ds GeskNap 


n Gpopow: xablerpyxotes ~Mekavien 


éorl wai Neo@eds cai Dadapeix, 


. tévapras Bi ‘Apyio: wai “Idiedng 


iceonh al Tore 82 wiwcairs dpdeyve 
(Akan 90 vor ordpaver 6 "Axamroy ely b' dy 
6 Uporreci\iow warn rot otpar- 
(A) Prine edoartes fy "Thro. 8 11, xcivras bd 
wai zpirobes, GOka St Tore ewer, 





‘Tdeom be wat Tyhket ro Epyor rie 


Amphiarioy' charwwteer, holds the 
Tes in one hand and:a-lance in 
the other, And Amphiarics lias 
Alrewly pluuted one foot on the 
chariot, and bm his eword drwn : 
and he is turned towards Eriphyle 
and is beside himself with anger, «© 

that he wems scarecly alle to keep 
lis’ bunds off ber $ f Next to 
the house of Amphiaracs come the 
funeral guimes of Pélias and the 
spectators. Herakles te nipresented, 
sonted on n throne, and behind him 


ig nm woman: thie woman has no. 


insermption to tell who she is, but 
she ia playmy, not on a Greek, but 
nm #& Phrygian flute. Two-horee 
chariots are driven by Pisos the sun 
of Perieres and Asterion the son of 


Komates, who is also said to have. 


aailed in the Argo, and Polydeukes 
ond Admetes, anil after them 
Kuphemos, who na the poets relute 
war thir son of Poseidon and ac- 
companied Jogon on his voyage ; 
anid by is the victorin the chariot- 

$ 10. These who Lave ventured 
tw lbx are Admetos and Mopats the 
ao of Ampyx. And between them 
ttands & tian who plays the fute, 
just wm the custom now is to play 
the flute at the leaping-contest iv 
the: pentathlon. And Jason anil 
Poleus are evenly matched in the 
wreatling-mateh, And Enrybotas 
loo if represented in the act of 
throwing the discus—whoever he 
may be that had this reputation for 
quoit-tinewing, Those who have 
outered for the foot-race. are Me- 
Innion, Neothaus, Phalareus, Argeios 
anit lastly Iphiklos; he ta the victor 
antl Akastog is handing jum the 
crown: this Akastos is no doubt 
tho father of Proteailaus who joined 
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wal Ouyardpes elciv ai WWedsou- ro 


| 82 Svopaemi rh Adarjerabs yeypar- 


ras por, Lokaag 6e, de feXorrys 
pereiyev Hpawde? Taw épyan, eoriv 
iprav dpuare app eros gel erpit. 
cb 88 dea ravrou ayar jey o eri 


1 Neda géwavran, rip dépay 60. 70. 


dy te tworaug Fy "Apopony &nplow, 
‘Hoawher rofetorts “APyva wapee~ 


comer Gre $2 tot ‘Hpaxrdovs Sr7oy 


obe ayvaaotov Too Te HOA Yaper 
xai dri ta cyiuars, TO dvopea wx 
tor ex’ alte yeypappevoy, Prrevs 
re 6 @pGF earl, cal vf waides of 
Baptov vas “Apwulay dx” avrod 
Ceonoues. 


the. expedition to Tlinm, And (4) Trenghers 


tripods are seh-as priws for the 
winners: and there are the daughters 
of Polias, but Alkestis only has her 
name writhén, Anil Tolaos, who of 
his fire will <hured in the Inbours 
of Hernkles, ling wou a victory with 
his chanot and team. At thia 
paint the games of Pelins come to 
an end and the hydra—thy monster 
which lived iu the river Amymone-— 
is being shot with arrows by Hera- 
kles, beside whom stiunda Athema. 
And as Herakles is easily known hy 
the nature of the contest anil his 
equipment, his name is Tot i- 
scribed, And there is Phineus the 
Thracian, and the sous of Boreas 
chasing the Harpies away from 


L 1h, alecos codd: 


LL, roca 2 La; | 8, re ‘Ape. Ln, ¥ Awd. Fa; 
de Vries; L. 10, xpecSiris cold. mell.; 1 1, dpudvrn La, 
|. 17, dpuptans Le; |b 21. Aeryjyy om. 


|. 8, habet 4 La, teste 
teste de Vries; 
Ea. (alditar in 


marg.); | 22, adov La; 28, 6 om, La, om. ra Siehelis; 1-24, EoudvAny 


ba, ériserp. La; 
paullam 
Siehelie; L 45, 
porn om. La; 
Corinthiis restitutae; 1 8, et snep. Agudpnos 
MAL «x. & (of Snudvaca Va, 6ypovaca Fab). 


mirtaninius ; 


NOMINU M 


L. 78, fortasse "Apemvia 21.2. 1887, ix. 


semourem..1, 70, 8par) dra obros tHE vépar zpos TH 


L 26, lacunam alij, aliter explenernnt, nos Kuhnii rationam 
L 33. freove codd, (frecti fa, erece Fa) corr, 
peréexynas Lo. 1 55, dpeddap La; b 57, weobiy La; l, 66, 
\,.68, deypnpéeow Lo; 1 TL, digevuecony La, 

eeaPRIORUM formas notabiliores ex pictuns uascnlaribus 


Mad, x, 4; 1.14, Aapofavaca 
|. 66, Freda fog Mi F. iit. 4455 


yeréoPat, EXow Neyorta apes tH Agpwp (ifermen xxix. 145), 


V. 18, 1. rie yopas 6d ari tp 
Mipraes Tis Sewrépas €& apiorepar 
pes rylyoere dw % dpyn Tips weprobav. 

(1) memotyras 8 qyeriy qwaide heir 


5 cow xaGevdowra dreyovia TH Sebed 


etphy TH) Ge eTEpa pehaint eyes qriaee 
eabeddowrt €oxxora, apdotdpous 
Siuotpappevovs Tous wodas. GHAI 


V. 15, 1. Th examining the seconil 
field on the chest, we naturally 
make the cirouit from left to right. 

(1) A woman is represented aup- 
perting o sleeping child on her 
right aem, and on her left a black 
child. like one that sleeps; both 
have their feet turned outwarde, 


4, Hornkioe 
ariel sae 
Hydra, 


5.) Phivates, 
Boresa and 
Huprhien, 


“Apypory dyoi ” 


Rinoown 
far. - 


1. Bi 
twath 
Slunp. 
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10 gai dvey rar ervypappatoy fave, 
Odvarin re elvar chase xai* Tovey, 
xai duborépoie Nira airote tpv- 
dor. 

(2) § 2. yur) 62 eves: yuraten 


= Mike and 
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Speed eer. 
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Muna cidévar cas voulfoure, drei 
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‘ype jaye. 
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Fot ‘Awa\cur 
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a Fexoveap. 

(5) § 3. yerduae Fo ep Bebuady 
drip 7h wav Beka wOdina, 7 2 
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Bh tae Adyow <hwo> tap "EAAg eon 
we ceyyevarro Ader Zeve ‘Ape 
Tour eleaobele. 

6. Monetuns (6) Mewraug be Bapard re dvbe~ 
| mei Helet- Syncs al Eyer Elder Erno 
40 "EX deny darexreivas, dyXa ds dhioKo- 
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(7) MnGeias 80 éri Apovow xaéy- 
pimps "Idewn év Bek iG, 1p 82 'Agpo- 
_ bien wapérrnee’ yeyparras B2 «al 
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The inseriptions show—thougli it is 
easy to comprehend the seene with- 
out them—thut they pre Death and 
Sleep, aud that she who nurses 
them is Night. 

(2) $3 2 There is a beatiful 
woman chastising a lideous one; 
with one hand slie grip her throat, 
with the other he beats her with a 
rod, They are Justice and In- 
justice. 

(8) Two other women are pound- 
ing with pestle: in mortars: they 
are supposed to be skilled in poisons, 
for there is no inscription attached 
to them. 

(4) The story of the man and the 
woman that follows him is told by 
the hexameter lines which rin ga 
follows :—' Tdas leads back Aghin 
Marpesea of the fair ankles, whom 
Apollo stole from hin, the daughter 
of Euenos, nothing loth,’ 

(5) § 3. Aman clad in a tunie 
holds ® cup in one hand and 4 neck- 
lara in the: other, and Alkmene is 
taking hold of them. The Greek 
poets uve told how Zona knew 
Alkmene in the form of Amphi- 
tryon, 

(6) Menelaog clad ii a tunic, and 
holding. a sword, advances Wprory 
Helon to slay her—plainly at the 
fall of Din, 

(7) Medes is sexted on a throne 
with Jason on her right, while on 
the other side. stands Aphrodite: 
and there is the following inserip- 
tion over them =." Jason weds Meden 


‘it Aphrodite's bahost,” 


(5) § 4 ‘The Muses are repre- 
sented singing and Apollo leading 
the song; and they haya an inscrip- 
tion written: "Thia ip Leo's son, 
King Apollo that smites from afar i 
wud about him wre the Muses, a 
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(9) "Asaag 82 ri ude rahe dipow 
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"Ar\ay oupapor ottos Evert, Ta be 

aha peettyores, 

(10) § 4. gers S€ wal “Apys Gwia 
dvieiucns, ‘Adbpodiryy dyaur di- 
Vode B) 'Ruwdeoy eorree aur o 

(LL) gremodyres te eal Oési¢ rap- 
dévos; kansaveras be atvis Dykes, 
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‘dal tov Ty kde foriv oppo, 
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1. L, dark re Adpran: La; 
(tomtauit Sehubort); |. 37, 


no 


goodly choir, whom he Jeads’ 


(9) Atlas supports on his shoulders 
leaven ami earth, according to the 
lugend, and he also bears the apples 
of the Hesperils. The man with 
the sword who approaches Atlas 
has no inseription to tell his name, 
but-itis manifest to all that he is 
Herakles: And over these is 
written: * Thisie Atlis who upholds 
the heaven, but the apples he aliall 
give up.’ 

(10) § 5. There ia Ares olad in 
armour, leading Aphrodite: snd 
hia name, Etyalies, is inseribed. 

(11) The virgin Thetis is repre- 
seoted, and Peleus te sizing her: 
ant from the ard of Thetiy a anake 
durts-at Pelens,. 

(12) ‘The sisters of Medusa pursue 
Perseds: they have wings and he is 
fying: and Perseus’ mime only ts 
inseribed, 


L. 15, woplZoura codd, xokatovea Robert 
"“\6a La, Maprncear codd. aliquot; L 28, ot eaep, 


Ee oii Ge 


digamma restitnl, eddXow La; 1, 20, éx vaot codd. Evavod Fréhner (Afes, 
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wdduw dryer codd.; |. 35, ‘dg soe Adyow ra “TQGjoay uix sana uidentur’ 
Schahart, Prac, xxi, <twd> suppleui; lL 46, Myéeav Fick ; 1, 52, obros 
ray’ dvak codd,, corr. Hauptivs (Opmse. iii, 466); 1, 60, d-post wal codd,, 


delenit Coraes, épysperov La; | 66, adda padijoe La teste de Vries. 
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var b¢ xal downoopdvovs Te eal 
dpayue pio urT as aANTAovs. Méyerar 
Si wal dg dahorepa vro tow €Eyyy- 
1\) po, wai rots pév €or clpnpcvoy 
 AdrwAody robs pera 'OFDKow wai 


tt 


§ 6, On the third field of the Tam» Raxn. 


chest are troopa of warriors; most 
of them are footmen, but knights 
are represented too with two-horse 
chariots. And one may infer that 
the warriors até marching to battle, 
but that they ‘will recognize and 
greet encli other. Qontmry ex- 
planations are given by the inter- 
proters. Some have said that they 
aro the Aetoliana who came with 
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rol «al weraudy payopudrovs 
‘ldpdavey. § 7. ratra pév dH obbe 

20 dpyiy drodéEaero dy res, oe b Tob 
Kuyerov xpoyavos Kopivtiés ve Ap 
Kat THY Adpvaxa aired worabpevog 
athe, oréca ply KomvPliow tr 
exuyapia, deoy tnrepéSatvev, & 82 

25 Fevind +e wai ob82 Gog heovra és 
Sear, treyraro éxl ry Adpvaxe 
avT@ mértor wapletato éuol raiira 
eixalew, Kuyéde xal trois mporyo- 
wax ¢x Tovoiwene fy yivoy ¢€ 

30 dpyiy tHe trip Sievdvos, «ad mpé- 
paves oder yy Médac 6 "Aprdcon. 
$8 Médave & wal roy cite aire 
oTparor Kath TH mpoetpnutva poi 
xni dv tH Kopurtiaxy Evyypady) ob 

Sh Hberen' Adirys cuvoleovy SéFacbai, 
yeyoves ai pdvtevpa dx Aerdaw 
idopaiwevos, dy & Deparela te rion 

ov Médawes wai dorre dre- 
Nacbeln ody dejocs Cramovra adbis 

40 d8éEato wai dew 'Adijrns. robre 

TO oTpaTimrinoy Texpalporro dy rig 


rove eri th Nipvaxs eipyarpivouy 
elvat. 


I, 11, EéNow La: L, 12, dwaray La: 


Oxylos and the Eleans of old tine, 
and that thoy are and call. 
ing to mind their old kinship and 
showing goodwill towards wach 
other, others, that the troops are 
joining battle and that-they are the 
men of Pylos and the Areadiana 
who fought beside the city of Phein 
and the river Iardanes.. § 7. Now 
it is liupewsible to entertain the iden 
atall that the ancestor of Kypsolos. 
being a Corinthian and causing the 
chest to be made for hiro as.an heir- 
loom. deliberately passed over the 
stories of his native place, and 
caused to be portrayed on the chest 
foreign tales, and those of no great 
fame. But | was led to make the 
following conjecture, Kypselos and 
his forofathers traced their ultimnte 
origin to Gonusaa above Sikyon and 
their ancestor was Melas the son of 
Antasor, § 3 Now Aletes, as I 


have before related in. my account, 


of Corinthian history, would pot 
receive Melas and his army to dwell 
with him, being suspicious by resson 
of an oracle which be had from 
Dolphi, watil Melas by his constant 
attention, returning again with «n- 
treaties us often os he was rejocted, 
induced Aletes to recaive hin, 
thongh unwilling. Thess sre the 
troops which, as ane would infer, 
ure represented on the chest, 


1. 17, deiydderav La wt sic fere cett, 
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On the fourth field, a8 we make 
the circuit from left to right, is 
Boreas, who has carried off Orej- 


| 
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wap" 'Apiadvn xaréyourd 


éate or éhavar. 

(4) ‘Ayrrrct 82 wal Mépvovs 
Kayonevars TraperTi) Kaci ai beq- 

1h répes. 

(5) § 2. dari B wai Medavior, 
wal ‘Araddvt) rap’ abrov Eyouca 
eddhou veSpov. 

(6) poropayodiros 82 Alarrs” Rx- 

20 ropes kata Thy TpaKAHCE peTatd 
Zoryxey atrav “Eps aicylery 70 
éléos’ toneviar Se rabty eat Kadd- 
div Sdpuny dv Aprépedoy (epg rips 


'Edeolas érolnoer Epi, tHv way 
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(7) etel 8é dri rH Adpvaxi Dioo- 
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35. dori Te eEaperpin rpootiar 
Tuvdapida "EXévar pipetov, Ai0- 
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eAKerow. 
(8) § 4. rofro pew &) 7d éros 
40 obrm cwrerolyras, “Iidaperroy & 
rad “Avtyjpopoy xeiperan paydpevos 
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$5 werbaddy Adovros. dmvypdppara be 
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thyia: ho has snakes’ taile instead 
of feet. 

(2) And there is the contest of 2. 
Herakles with Geryon, who is repre- 
eunted with the bodies of three men 
joined together, 





Gorron. 


(3) And there is Theseus with & 5, Then 
lyre and beside him Ariadne holding 4 Ariens. 


a crown. 


(4) Achilles aod Memnon are 4, Achiliow 


fighting, and beside them stand 
their mothers. 
(5) $2. And there is Melanion, 5. 


Manne, 


Melusion 


and beside him: Atalante holding » "4 


fawn, 
(6) Ajax is engayed in single 4. 
combat with Flector in pursuance 


of his challenge, and between them 


stands Eris hideous to look pn: like 
her is the figure of Eris which 
Kullipboo the Samian patted in 
the tentple of Artemis at Ephesus 
when he painted the battle of the 
Greeks at the ships. 

(7) The Dioseart are represented 
on the chest; one of them is beard- 
juss. And between them is Helen, 
§ 3. And Aithra the daughter of 
Pitthens is lying on the groan at 
Holun’s feet, clothed in black rai- 


ment. The inscription which be- 


longs to them consists of one. hax 
meter ling, with «single word added : 
“The sous of Tyndarus are’ bearing 
Helen away, and dragging Aithra 
from Aphidna,’ 

(8) § 4 Such is the verse; 
Iphidames the son of Antenor 
dead, while Agamemuon fights with 
Koon over his body. And Panio tw 
seer on Aganmeninon’s shield, having 
nw liow's head. The inacriptions are, 
over the corpse of Iphitamas, ' This 
18 Iphidarms, Koon is fighting for 
him, and on Aganenmon'’s shiald, 
* This is the Panic that seizes men, 


aul 38. 


il 
flaca, 


Agauuen- 


licg NOB Bnd Koon 
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Aéerra, 


VL, Ajex and 65° (LD) crerolytac Gt wai Kaooav- 
Castxpdre, “Spay dro Tou dyd\paros Alay: rijs 
“Atywas Cheam ex" atrp be wai 
ewiypagid cori’ 
Alfas Kavayipay ax "Adavaias 
70 Aoxpoy fixe, 
(12) 36. tar de Oldisrobos wal- 
‘Gant Tlokvreixes aremranate és yoru 
eracuw “Ereacine. ton TloAuves- 
wove 8 drucdes <ryuniy > bernie 
Th dbovrae re éyovea older sepa 
répauy Aiplov, eal oi wal ray yeipaov 
cigly éminaprrets al tyuyes érl- 
ypasea 6¢ én airy dived gyoe 
— Kipa, os voy pee bro Tod rempw~ 
80 pevov ror ToAurelnny dwayterra, 
"Evegenel b@ ryerapdine eal cu 73 
Bikailes vee eLeoTey, 
(13) Ardiveos dé ev det pp «ara 
welpevoy, yévera tyor eal Ecrapa 
46 ypucoin, drdedunas eats ToeHpy 
yerona’ dévépa il dpwekot repi 
atvdy «al pyheas vé-eley eal parai. 


“42. Book lus 
Poly urilesa, 





and he: that wields it is Agamem- 
en,’ 


(0) § 5. And Hermes is leading 
the goddesses to Alexandros, thesom 
of Priam, to the trial of beauty, 
They toe have an inscription — 
‘This is Hermes who shows to 
Alexatidros for trial of beauty 
Hern and Athene and Aphrodite:" 


(10) And Artemis—for  wliat 
reason. | know uot—hes wings on 
her shoulders, and in her right hand 
ale holds « pord, and the other 
hand a tion, 

(11) And Ajax ia represented 
dragging Kassandra from the iuage 


of Athene: and beaile Lin is this. 
inscription — Ajay the Lokrian 


traga Kassandra from Athens” 


(12) § 6) Of the sons of Oedipus, 
Polyneikes hag fallen on his knee, 
and Eteokles advances pen hin, 
Ani beliid Polyncikes stands a 
female figure with tinks os terribly 


46 4 Inets, and hooked talons on 


lier bends, ond the inscription beside 
hor says that ahe is a Kor—mean- 
ing that fate has snatched Poly 
neiked awny, and thut Etackles, too, 
justly met his doom. aan 


(13) Dionysos reclines in a cava, 


bearded, holding » golden cup, and 
clad ina tunic reaching to the feet: 


‘and beside him ure treea—view, 


apples, and puniuzranates, 





VA, ryan. Le 5 LT <lerie > supplunis | Syppiones Le: |, 14, sipped pars 


Yay lo 17, wap! aide La; (10) alarris La; |. 21, aieyiery cod. fin Le 
dota subscriptam semper omittitur); |, 22, domula wpus dé raiizy could, Cocmtilay 
7 pos tavryw Seliubart (uel ¢omviary ravry, Pree, pup. exi,); |. 27, elorin Be 
La; L0, witpdog Le; 1 88, ati paw 8 Edwerov ddvaGer coda, fore omnes, 
eorr, Bergh, PLA, IT! 10, qui Lanen werbunt 2eeren peetin abrudieat, 
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Aliter de hoo loco emendands iudicauit Robert, 2Zermes, xxiii, 39; 1 47, obras 
re codd. obras ye Heyne, formam Daricam reposuit Fick—Keoow codu. Ka Fay ? 
Preger—wepipdpvarar codd, mepifdpvarar e. titnlis Coreyraeis reposuit 
Fick; 1. 50, ye» cold, wep secundum lapicidarum consuetudinem. seripsl ; 


r , 

1 56, Sefevors cwld. Belerure Fick ; 1.58, jpac wai dPdvay La; 74, <yory > 

suppleuit Clavier; |. 75, rfyovea La; 1. 80, ov Ho\vveteny uncis seclisit 

Siebelis; |, $7, abvd coni.. Bergk, AZ. 1845, p, 176—p ‘au La; 1.87, ets eodd, 
‘NOMINA PropatA. 1.11, fortaase "Apidyva secundum Atticorum pictorum 

wonsiietadinem seribendum. Cp. Kretschmer, Die Grievhiachen Vasenen- 

whriften, p. 108; 1 69, .Atfas semper a pictoribus Corinthiis scribitur— 


Kijoavdpe in vase Corinthio legitur (Ald 1855, xx.).. 


aM 


1 


15 


2) 


a 


al 


$7. ¥ 88 dpwrdro yopa, were 


yap apOmor eat, wapeyerar per 


Criypaupa ovder, Xelaretay Ge elec 
few é¢ ra éveipyarpéva. ciciv obr 
ev oxykaip yun) kabeviovca cur 
dvopl évi «Xlvy, kal obhas “O ducced 
elvai cal Kipeny ébofafoper dpillue 
ve row Gepavanmor al ebon apo Tet 
omndadov, xai toils mrooumevors UTr 
airaw réeoupés re yap eiow at 
~yuvaixes, «al epyatorras ra tpya a 
dy tots exec “Opnpoy elpyxe. 
Keévraupos 62 ob robs warras trou 
Tradag, Tovs. oe Eearporber aura 
Eyaw avipde dora. § 5. €fis wet 
fermoy cuvmpides Kal yuvaixes emi 
row cuvmpliay eioiv termcrat wrepa 
& ois farwois ypued eer, ax dvtjp 
dda Swia pid Ter yuvascam. 
raira és Tov Ularpoxdkov TeXeuTqY 
fyeui Trexpatporrar Nuonitas ve 
yap éxl raw ovvmplbav eras, win 
Ofw vA bela AapPuvew rapa 
‘Hdalorov. «ai &) cal DAwy 0-74 
imha Gibobe alretrots wobay éarty 
eppmpevas, xab Sriaden oleérye Gre 
val ol rupaypaw éyov. § 9. Meyeras 
82 wal dy ror Kévravpov og Xe(pow 
damp Aayadvoy by rape dv8perow 
zal jfipdvoy elvar cuvoinoy Beaty 
paorauny Tina Teot too wévPous 


‘AyidXKet wapacxerdowy. wap0ivous | 


B del jasvev, tye pew Cyouray 


§ 7. The uppermost field—they Pent Bai, 


ate five in mumber—presents no 
inscriptions, but we are left to con- 
jecture us to the séenes wrought 
thereon. Now there is a wont 
reclining with a man ona couch in 
a cave, and we inferred them to be 
Oilyaseus and Circe from the number 
of the attendant maidens und tasks 
performed by them: for there are 
four women, and they are doing the 
work which Homer assigns to them 
in his poem. And there is a Con- 
taur whose legs ere nol all those of 
a horse, but his forelegs are aman, 
§5. Next in order come two-liorse 
chariots, and women standing in 
them: and the horses have golilen 
wings, aml @ manis giving armour 
to one of the women. This: they 
interpret with reference to the death 
of Patroklos; for the woweu in the 
chariota, they say, are Nereida, and 
Thetis is receiving the armour from 
Huphaestue. Besides, the man wha 
presen be: ihe armour is somewhat 
lame, and he is followed by a slave 
with « parr of tongs § 9, Tho 
Contanr, too, they explain by the 
fact that Cheiyon who hod left ihe 
tanks of men and wae thouglit 
worthy to dwell with pods, came to 
offer some oowsdlution to Achilles 


A The 

ae Aire 

Peleus aod 
Thatla, 














tas fvlas, riy Be daexeipévny Ka- 

35 Avppa emi ti wedadyy, Navoredv 
re vopitovow elvae thy ‘Adlvov 
cai Ti Beparraway dhavvotcas tm 
TovS wAvwoUs. 


toketovra 3& dvbpa Kerratpavs, 
40 tovy 8 nal dwextovera €E abray, 
bite 'Hpaxdéa Te tor rokedorra xah 
"Hpaxrtous elvas ro épyor- 
§ 10. roy pév bh rpy Ndpvaca xa- 
repyacpéves batis jv, oddapas 
45 jpiv dovata jv cvpBadecbac ra 
éxvypdpuata 82 +d da abriy TaXe 
péy mov Kal dAXos Ay ely wewornKans, 
Tis be irrovoias 7d woNd és Kipndror 
row Kopivioy elyev rimiv, @Xax Te 
Sf) gvexa xal rod mpocodiov padicta 
b droincev 3 Aijdar. 
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in his grief. And there are two 


qnaidens ina mule-churiot, the one 


lwlding the reins, the other with a» 
veil on her head. These they sup- 
pose to he Nausikaa and her hand- 
maid driving to the washing, 

There is » man shooting Centaura 
who bas killed some of them : clearly 
the archer is Herakles and the ex- 
ploit is his. 

§ 10. The name of the eraftsman 
who wrought the chest we were 
quite unable to discover. But the 
inscriptions—though another poet 
might perhaps bave composed thei 
—arousul a strong suspicion that 
Kumelos of Corinth was their 


‘anthor, both on other grounds, and 


especially by comparison with. the 
processional hymn which he wrote 
for Delos. 





8, Oepurrasiw La: 1.18, Kévraupes peta robrous Trmovs xddas Lo, K. 88 
rovtrove warras lrotmobas codd, sinceri, K. 84 od toby wawtas troy wobas 


Be tm 
Hoyne ; 1. 21, xypnliag dri row te yap La ; 1 27, Ex@r om, Lo—wapacxevicwy 
La teste de Vries: 1 34, edd\\unpa La; 1.35, vavorxa te La; |. 36, dd«lov 
Las 1. 39, wax rabpous Le; 1, 40, drecroviras Lu; 145, cupSdrecbas La. 


Kalkmann and Robert attritute the foregomy description of the chest 
of Kypselos to Polemon, with whose mepeyners ‘EN Addos Pausaning was no 
doubt acquainted, thongh opinions differ widely as to the extent of his 
indobtedness to it, Speeific reasons for the theory: in this case are hard to 
find; and jnileed nothing further ean be aidiluced than the following 
Facts. 


(1) In v.19, 2, if wo read ‘A@arader, wo may suppose that Polemon so 
real (or miaroad) tho inscription, and that it wae in this connexion that he 
told the story of Theseus, as quoted from bins by ScholyT 242, introducing « 
reference to Alkman. Pausunias may botray his acquaintance with vhis 
passage in Polesnon’s work in i 41, 4, where he quotes Alkiman (from 
Polemon, according to the theery) for the samw story (Robert, 2ermes xxiii, 
430), Little weight can be attached to this tiseny of conjectures. 

(2) In the same section Pausunias compares the figure of “Epis too 
similar figure in the painting of Kalliphon of Samos, to be seen in the 
te of Artemis at Ephesue. In x.:26, 5 he illustrates the costume worn 
by Patroklos in Polygnotas’ Minperais by a mies | to the same work of 
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Kalliphon. This latter description ie supposed on other grounds to be derived 
from Polemon: therefore, it is argued, the description of the chest ia by the 
ene author (Kalkmann, Powwanies dar Perteyet, p. 114). ‘To those who 
believe that when Pausaniaa wrote éym €feacdpyy he usually meant what. he 
said, much a combination will have little force. 

Gurlitt successfully defends Poysanias from the charge of copying his 
dexoription wholesale from Polemon (Ueber Paywsanias, p. 165 ff). 

The questions raised by the introductory sections (v. 17, 5, 6) have 
already been disoussecl. 


FIRST BAND, 


The genoral direction is from right to left, as is shown by the fact that, 
Pansanias proceeds from left to right. in describing the second band (v.18, 1). 
He seems to desoribe the figares carefully in their exact order, and thus 
arrives at the winner in the chariot-tace fast. ‘This showe that the direction 
of the rage was from right to left, not; as Overbeck restored it, from left to 

‘at, The curtoualy involved terms in which Pausanias describes. the scene 
with ile Hydra also point to his desire to mention the figures in their order 
of position. Restoring the whole band on this principle wo find that its 
movernmnt is predominantly from right to lef. There waa no division of the 
separate scenes by vertical bands of ornament (e. suyrr.), wil the band tn fact 
served the quasi-architectural purpose of a continuous frieme decorating the: 
‘plinth ' of the monument. 


1, Ogvomaos AND Putops.—The subject is not familiar in early Greek 
art (a bf lekythos, Jalirbuch vi 1801, p. 34, represents the preceding moment) 
and is no doubt introduced with special réference to Olympia and the victory 
of Perinnder, but is composed of the simplest elementa, The chariot drawn 
by winged horses 9 a type familiar of *buechero nero’ (Micali, Sfon. Inert, 
xexiv. 2, 3: cp. the later Etruscan bf. amphora xxxvii..1), 


® Derantone o Amrnranaos.—Restored directly from Af a. 7, x, 4, 
omitting the figures not mentioned by Pausanies. From the repeated mention 
of the house (EAs 8é’Apduapday re # olxia werolyrar—pera be Tod ‘And, 
thw olxtax) Pernice (Jahrbuch iii, 366) rightly concludes that, as.on the vase, 
the palace was indicated at both extremities of the scene. Wilisch™ remarks 
that the scene is composed of two standing types—a train of women and a 
chariot about to depart; these are specialized by the attitude of Amphiaraos 
am] the necklace in the hands of Eriphyle, Robert notes that no definite 
moment ia represented. ‘The scene oceurs in a reduced form on the amphora 
Micali, Store 05, which is dearly " Ionic.’ ™ The body of the amphora has 
three horizontal fields of decoration; on the topmost of these: beside 
Herakles (club and lion's skin) attacking Centaurs (with human forelegs) 1s 








= [ie aliborinthiaehe Thonlmdesiri, p. 7% Storia $0, Viewua Kuusthistorbebes Museum 
Mm JAld end Led, pe 14. _. 878) Cabinet dae Médnillee 3289, 279, Lourre 
= Te. this honda tla belang, tee Micali, om, 

ne—vVoL XIV. Fr 
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represented the departure af Amphiaraos; the scene ix composed of the 
following figures (proceeding from Jeft to right):—old msn seated on a 
folding-stool, putting hig hand to his head as a token of grief, chariot of 
Amphiaraos, the naked boy, and a female figure (presumably Eriphyle) 
extending beth hands towards Anrphiaraos, and standing on an ornament 
projecting from the handle, The otber bands of the vase are oecupied by 
(1) frieze of animals (including griffins and hippocamp) broken by two 
warriors, (2) meo of seven two-horse eliariots, which may well be referred to 
the funeral games of Pelias (v. injv.). 

Pansaning says that Baton held a lance: the vases give him a goad, 
which is more natural and has therefore been adopted. Pernice thinks that 
tho seated Herakles described by Pausanias really belongs to the scvne, 
comparing the figure “Adiujéns on Md. Ix. 4 and the sented figure af 
Micali, Storia 95. But this is wrong, sitice Herakles’ name must have been 
inscribed, and the flute-player was standing émefer adrov, which words 
Pousanias adds to show that he is departing from the strict order. 


3. Fusenat, Games oy Pettas—These are combined with the previous 
seanc on Md, Lx. 4, from which vase the throned Herakles, the chariot- 
race, anil the wrestlers wery directly taken (Schneider, Prolegomena, p, 51 
note, thinks the chariot-race as there represented impossible in relief, and 
would therefore restore from "Ed. 'Apy. 1887 v,, but this aoems unnecessary), 
the rest of the figures being composed in the same atyls, 

Athletic contests were early represented in Greek art (ep. the tripod 
vase of Tanagra, A. Z. 1881 iii), and the chariot-race, from its simple 
‘ parntactic’ composition, soon nequired decorative importance. A fine 
* Protocorinthian 'lekythos in the museum at ‘Taranto repreaénts a race of 
‘ waides xednriverres,’ with tripods as prizes. 

The popularity of the Argonautic legend led to the specialization of such 
contests as the df\a ér) Meda, a subject treated not only by Stesichoros at 
a date somewhnt liter than that of the chest, but also by ‘ Homer” (Simonides 
Fr. 38 Bgk.), ¢e.in some early Epic composition? The catalogue of the 
Argonatits was however not fixed in the popular mind (represented by the 
vase-painters c&e.), still less their assignment to the several contests In spite 
of the close correspondence between the chost of Kypselos and Md Sx 
4,the names of tho competitors are in most cases different. Both however 
agree in making Enplamos the winner in the chariot-race (whereas Amphiaraos 
was the winner necording to Stesichoros). This tay porhaps serve to date 
both nionuments some little time after the founding of Cyrene—Euphamoa 
being the mythical anoestor of the Battiad kings and thus gaining a place 
in the list of Argonants (Studnicakn, Kyrrne p. 107). The srtiat of the chest 
introduces Pisos hecanse of the connexion with Olympia (Jessen, op, cit, p. 
20). Argeios, who is a judge on tho vase but » runner on the chest, is 








© Cp. Grigor, De Angummaticnruen faliherom — Janeen, Prnteqevncnn bs bana Reppin 
Aistoyia queer iones seicetng (Vratiniauian Y859): (Merlin 1829) — 
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Argo, Iphiklos (according to Jessen, op. eit, Sententia vi) is the son of 
‘Thestius the Actolian, not the Thessalian son of Phylnkos.* Neotheus and 
Phalarens are possibly names added without special significance by the 
artist. 

dricter yur) abrod}—Beundorf (ap, Klein, Kyparde der Kypstlden p. 61, 
note) pointed out that we have here a mistake of Pausanias. The fhute- 
player wae male, but wore the long ungirt chiton im which fute-players are 
regniarly represented, and this costume was misunderstood by Pausanins, 

~ Pevylow 82 added xal ovy "EAAnm «ots addoig|—The difference consists 
in the presetion of the eurved tip of liorn inserted in one of the pipes 
(Baumeister, Dénkmaler p, 500 and Abb, 504). 

ev plow 82 alraw dehp beryxm@s érav\el]—Tlis is the only figure on 
the chest which—as it would seem—mnust be restored em Yoon The artist of 
the Frangois vase has. once attempted such « figure (Dionysos), For fute- 
playing at a boxing-match cp. Micali, Mon. Jned. xxxii. 1,2 (cenovhoe of 
‘bucehoro’ with figures in relief), and the bronze AZ8y¢ from Capua 
(aN. d, fo, 25). 
—— Pyyarrépes elev al Tle\ov]—Like the tripods, they formed prizes for 
the successful competitors. Cp, Nik. Dam, Fr. 55 (= Miller FH. (7, itt, 389) 
ras Goyarépas attot Wyayorto ws dv eabapas hévor of dprotor. 

4 Herakiss anp toe Hrpra.—There are two types of this ecene in 
early art (1) the Peloponnesian type, represented by the Corinthian vases 
AZ. 1859 Pl. 125 and. A, dd. iti, 46, 2=Rosshach, Griechische Antiben 
(ea arch. Museums in Breslow (Foatgrusa cur Gorlitcer Philologenversamm- 
tung 1889), and by the ‘(orintho-Attic" vases Noa 22 aud 60 in Holwerda’s 
list.” Both Herskles and Tolios are actively engaged im combating the 
Hydra. (2) The Eastern type, of which the best known examples are the 
amphora 4, F. 95, }—which Klein classed as Chaloidian, but whose proven~ 
ionce lias been disputed by Studniczka and others—and the pores pediment 
of Ue Acropolis "Eb. "Apy,1884 vil. Whatever be the origin of the vase 
—Hauser's combinations in Jadrlush vill, 1805 p. T00 give reason to 
believe ‘that it was painted in Attics under Chalewlian influence—the type 
is undoubtedly ‘Eastern.’ Lolaos is prevent, but standa in the chariot and 
turns to witness the combat, It is possible but not certain that the type is 
borrowed on another ‘Peloponnesian * work—viz, the bronze-relief from the 
Ptoon,; Aull, Cor, Fell, xvi. 1892, Pi. X. 

Bruin (Mhein, Mus, v. 1847, p. 336) first pointed ont that the chanot 
of Tolass was wrongly reckoned by Pausanias to the games of Pelias. 

The curiously inverted order of words is no doubt due to Pansanias’ 
desire to mention the figures—riw bépav..."Hpaxdet......A@yed—in the order 
in which ho saw them. 

The oyjpa of Herakles to which Pausanias alludes mist not be inter 
preted to include the lion's skin, which, as Furtwiingler remarks, is not found 





@ Schol A Hh. £45 expressly save, offre abe tguckor aby ole “Apyoraorads, 
"Quapad elt “Herleder ofre Pepembtas Meyeiree  Suhrlook, ¥, (1890), p Zhe 
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un aay monument earlier than cent. vi, (in Roacher's Lerikon, Sp, 2145)— 
anil on no early Peloponnesian monument. It came from Cypras, anil 
appears on early Ionic and Etruscan monuments—¢g, the amphora, Micali, 
Storia 05 referred to above, It is quite in keeping with this geographical 
distribution of the type that Peisandros of Kamiros is said to have been the 
first to introduce it in the epic (Strabo xv. G88) anil nlao to haw given tie 
hylva many lads instead of one (Pans. ji. 37, 4= Fr. 2 Kinkel), 

5. Parxeus, Boreaps axp THanprrs.—Directly restored from the 
Wireburg eylix, J. a, J. x 8—omitting superfuous figures Cp. von Dulin, 
Benerkungen sur Witrehurger Phineusschale (Fedschrift sur Karleruher Philo- 
logenveratmnlung 1882), The myth formed a part of the Argonautic legend, 
aml thus appropriately finds a place near the funeral games of Pelias. 
Phineus was originally an amphibious being with prophetic powers whose 
home waa on the Thracian Bosphorus, and who might be induced to abow 
rea-farers the way to the Black Sea. He is to be classed with the various 
fuor yipovres who performed like functions—<y. Triten for Jason (Hat, 
iv. 179), Protons for Menelaos (8 351—490). The Byzantines held that the 
Gos "ptpaw par excellence bad shown the Argonauts the way (Dionys. Byz. de 
Navigations Bosport p. 20 Wescher, cp. von Duin, de Menelut itinere Kguyptio p: 
$4, Furtwingler, Goldfund von Vettersfdde p, 29, Escher, Tyiton wad sine 
Eckampfung durch Herakles p, 58), but the common account was that 
Phinous—originally smitten with blindness for showing Phrixos the way— 
directed the Argonauts in return for the service performed by the Boreads 
(Schol, Ap. Rh, ii, I8t and Schol » 69 from Asklepiades). Though the 
Tonic type of the fish-tailed ddcos yépor™ penetrated the Peloponnesian 
work-shops (Olympia, Sronzen 600 with Furtwilngler's note), the subject 
before us enn only be illustrated from the certainly Donic Witreburg oylix. 
The two pairs of wings—a feature said to be characteristic of Tonic art, and 
of the Etruscan art which follows it—hnve been retains 


SECOND BAND. 


This band cannot be said to have any predominant movement Tt was 
composed of detached scenes no doubt enclosed by hands of drmamental 
framework, probally grouped in some measure abouts contre Tf we fallow 
Welcker, Brann, Robert and Furtwingler in combining the marriage of Medea 
and Jason with Apollo and the Muses in one central soene, the three smaller 
cones which follow on wach side seem fairly symmetrical. It would then seem 
necessary to break down the partitions between the three first (so-callec! 
‘mystical”) scenes, and form a long seane corresponding to the pursuit of 
Perseus (so Furtwingler). Without denying that these conjectures have » 








™ *(heleitian” rotite hanile from Italy = ments of the Asropalin (i eve enw ucrerpomd- 
Wig, Notisin adeyli cca 1886 1.) + Siew of dog to the Ayia aww), ivory welieh, Mul). vi. 
Acme, coinsof Cyahuts, golil.finh of Vetterstilde, 46, Sen Bréckner, op Eschen, op. eit, yp. 114. 
aces of Ditroiuler’s ' Panthe * fabric, purot podi- 
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measure of probability [ have thought it better to be rigidly conservative in 
wlhering to the text of Pansaniaa Where he uses the particle dé, I place a 
vertical band of * yuilloche,’ adapted from the ' Argive’ bronze-reliefs. 


1. Niawr, Dearn ano Sueer.—Hes. Theog. 211—2 (original), 756—T 
(interpolated), c, pr. Klein would roxtore Night in profile to right (to give 
the direction of the bani) with the children #ending on her arm (op. Apollo 
and winged fignre on coins of Oaulonio, Gardnor, Types 1, 1), but this is 
impossible. Lischcke, A.Z. 1876, p. 13 note, indicated the type in the igure 
of Leto with her children (4 V. 55, Mus. Greg. ii. 39, with Hermes and 
Diunysox; op. Micali Storia 85, with Dionysos and Satyr), In the absence 
of monumental tradition, Night has heen restored with wiugs—a feature in 
kouping with the spirit of archaic art, and supported by the later conception 
(Ar. Av, 695 No€ peravorrepos). . 

pédave Eyer ratda].—Abstraction being mare of colourin the reproduction, 
no attempt las been made to indicate this. It seems very probable that the 
figure was inlaid in ebony, a ronterial used by the * Daidalidat —ey, Endoios’ 
statue of the Ephesian Artemis, Plin. N_H, xvi. 214, nccording to most 
authorities (incompletely given by Overbeck, Schriftguellen 353), and 
Dipoinos and Skyllis’ statues of Anazis, Mnasinous, Hilacira and Phoibo 
(O., 8. 324), 

kabevdours dorxeds]—There is no need to insert rp with Schubart, op. 
Verg. Aen. vi, 522 (the converse conception). 

Sveotpappsvory rods 768as],—The word does not necessarily imply mal- 
formation, but may mean simply ‘turned outward.” 


#. Dirge AND AptKta.—Hes, Thvog- 902'f (interpolated, v, anpr.) mukes 
Aicy the sister of N¥E. Cp, Roscher, PAilologus xlvii, 1859, p. 709. She us 
armed with a gor7pow by Eur, Hipp, 1171 1@ tpamp Alans | rarcew avror 
jérrpov; A scene corresponding closely to the present ocoure on the b. 
and rf, amphora in the style of Nikosthenes in Vienna, Ocsterrmichisohes 
Muswn $19 = Fig. 22 in Masner's catalogue. But the most valuable 
monument for the restoration of the type is the * Argive” bronze-relief of 
Olympia (No 60), probably representing Herakles in combat with Mjpaz 
(see Furtwangler’s description and references), The features of the aupposed 
‘Tijpas' have been reproduced in our representation: T have no doubt that 
the type was taken ovor to serve aa the expression for the new conception, 
fernule figures being substituted for males- | 


3. Tue Momat,—Restared with the aid of the fost vase figured by 
Heydemann, Jlinpersia p. 24, from a drawing left by Gerhard. to the Berlin 
Museum: 1 found a drawing of the same vase in the Tustitute at Rome 
(Portfolio prosented by Braun v, B38), It ie an Attic amphora (of the class 
‘2 8 Gruppe Lin Purtwiogler's Borlin Vase-Catalogue), Plate 40 must 
clearly be the reverse of the same vase, and represents Hermes xpropapos 
followed by a woman ina mantic. This is noteworthy, as it may point to 





* aley wields an axe, otherwise the agromment is exact. 
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Boeotia (Puus ix, 22, the well-known cult at Tanagra), Ov the vase only 
om mortar i¢ pepresenlad—the meaning of the scone having ‘heen lost, 
This is really a reversion to the original Egyptian type (Willtingon, Manaers 
remut Chestirnes (od; 1878) ii, yp. 204), which has no mythologion! meaning, "The 
double pestle, ss Tam kindly informed by My. Houry Balfour, has a very 
wide ethnographical distribution—Africs (Masatland and tle Niger district) 
—North Americn—the Malay Archipelago (Bunmtra) &e, Soe an illustration 
in Lander, tome arith the Hotry Adan, p. 215, ; 

The mvfyect ling been determined by Reacher, who refuted an attempt 
made by Keen (Jahrbuch iit. 1885, pp, 254 ff) to interpret the figures as 
Admuetein and Eide with the:aid of passages from the Orphio theagony.. Tt 
ig true that Orphic poems existed in the wixth century (30 Kern, De dieo- 
goniia, 1888, Susemilil, Diswrtatie de theogoniae Orphicas forma antiquissima 
Greifswald 1800, Gruppe, Jifeliisher fur Massishe Philologie, Supplementhiened 
xvii. 1890, who jn his second ¢xcursay also refutes Kern's theory as to the 
peane represented on the chest), hut not likely that they would inflionce the 
artist of the chest; mud the picture drawn hy Kern of Adrasteia and fide 
beating tambourines with bronze pestles (from Hermias ep, Dat. Pheed?. 148, 
cp. Apollod. i. 1, 7) is iidierona, The figures widoubtedly represent the 
Pates preparmy good ond jll—dyalop re xaxor ve Hos, Theog 219=905 (an 
tilerpulute) puoage), Cp. 6 23) ddpmaxa woddka poy dG O\G peprynéva 
wolha & Avypi, The culty is noteworthy. It is proved for Delphi by 
Paus, x, 24, 4 (a@ydApara Moipir dve) and Plot. de Et apud Delphos 2 fr. 
Mommeon, Delyhikn p. WT); and while Nicunder, quoted by Attoninus 
Liberalis 24, relates that tho Meipm delayod the birth of Merakles, Pama. ix, 
11, 3 describes an archaic relief at Thebes repreauuting the pappaciBes 
who were reapousible for the delay seconling to the local ptory. This 
duality may be implied in the original version of tha Theayeny of Hesiod 
(e: amp) 

4. Ipas anp Manrrssa—Qp, 1 657 gy, 

xotoy Mapmricons xattuadipov Einuivys 

"Lbeed 6", Bs wdprurros éxiyBovinw yéver’ dvbpaw 
ray rore, Kal pa dvaxrog dyavriop el Neto TéFop 
DoiBou Ar uve KQuedhdpou elvexa vbr. 

On the story and (later) monuments see Jahn, Archdolaginhe Aufsitize, 
pp. 46—50; note that in some of its features the myth is « doublet of the 
alory of Pelops and Hippodammia (Siinonides ap, Schol, K 55, Bacchylides ap, 
Schol. Pind. Am. iv, 92). ; 

tay Evavov).—The MSS. read ray é« yaod; but Froliner (Bein, Mus. 
ae 1802, p, 291) restored Evavot from the passaca of Homey quoted 
ahove, 


&, ZEUS AND ALKMENE—Lischehs (Diryter Programm 1870) explained 


the scenes of the well-known Spartan stole (Friedrichs-Woltors, Banuteine bd) 
as fepresenting this and the following subject (Manelaoa and Helen), 
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Milchhifur had previously (4d, Miah, ii, 462) compared with the alelo a 
group of Etruscan ‘bucelsero ’ reliefs, which Lischicke reganled as representing 
‘the older genera! type from which both the mythiew! subjects. of the 
Spartan stele were developed by differentiation” In his Jeter work (ln/ dingo 
ilie Kunst, pp. 186—194) Milchhofer defends the impirons! explanation of 
the sows; und this is perhaps equally probable. 

The type depicted on the chest is less developed than. those of the stale, 
Its origin may be traced by comparison with the Etruscan ' bucehero ' reliefs 
published by Micali, Storia xx. On these relief figures ure mechanically 
reproduced in all possible combinations, It is important tyr our pimrpose bo 
note the following nos, | 

(1) 4, Two seated figures, each holding one liwndlo of a onan tice tHe, 

(2) 13. Onvseated and one standing higure, each holding the same crvira 
in both hands. 

(3) 21. Two figures sealed at table; tie cantharos suspended in mul- 
nir to fill the space between them—for which compare the situla from the 
Cortosa of Bologna (Zannoni Pl 35)" 

Just such a simple and symmetrical combination is the type before us: 
aud we may find a close parallel from Peloponnesian bronze-work in the 
relief from the Ptoon (Bull. Corr, Hall, xvi. 1802, PL XI.) where two male 
figures, symmetrically placed, are connected by means of a crowil, 


6, MeNELAOS AND HELEN —The earliest occurrence of the typo ts on 
the Spartan stele: on Attic bf. vases it is, nol uncommien (eg, Gerhard, 
Etrusk, und Comp, Vasendilder xxi.; A.V; 129), This is not the place t 
discuss the ‘miniature Homeri¢ question’ raised by Robert and Kiein as to 
the existence of a comprehensive Iliupersis in atchaio times. The. trith 
seems to be that the parts (of which two ocour on the chest—the preaent 
seene and IV, 11) are prior to the whole, They represent o number of 
individual types formed in the Peloponnesian school. 


7. MepEA AnD Jasox—(This may have formed one scene with the 


next subject, 0, supr.) The subject may be regarded as one introduced by 
the artist with special reference to his native pliice, especially as it does not 
form part of the common stock of early types, In restoring tho scone m 
parallel was sought in the introduction of Herakles into Olynopos, a8 repre- 
sented on the eylix from Rhodes (7-28, Pl XLL); the gesture of Jason isa 
constant one with Heraklea in this scene, I have adhered strictly to the 
order of the figures as given by Pausamias: Overbeck’s draughtaman declared 
himself unable to reconstruct the scene with that-arrangement, and Overbeck 
was thus led to believe that Pausanias had mistaken Aphrodite for Medea, 
and vice versa, Bat the supposition is gratuitous, and involves the represen- 
tation of w full-face stated figure, which 1s taost improbable for thy chest. 
Medes and Jason ruled in Thessaly in the oldest form of the legend, bat 
were brought to Cormth by the poet Eumelos, (Wiltsch, Fragments des 
i ee eee ee, = 


ar For a firthur development ef Schneider, Profegomena, p. 47 b 
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Epikers, Eumetos, p. 9; ep. Groger, op. cit. p. 31, who assumes Chuleidian 
mfuence in the transmission of the story), 


5. Aroio any THe: Moses—Hes. “Acmig Hparddouy 1i0—202. The 
anbject occurs ona Melian vase (Conze PTV); Apollo and two Muses in 
chariot). [i bolongs therefore to ihe earlieit atock of types, and has been 
revonstructed in the sinuplest manner by the threefold repetition of the 
' Dredfrauengreppe." 


) Atias AND Hierakues, Hes, They, 517 ff. 


“Arkag otpardy ebpiy eye: xparepipe iin’ diniyens 
[welpaery de yains wpimapy 'KomepiSar Avynbaiway 
tomar, xepahy Te Kai ixaparmos yeoeows | 

Cp. vy. 215, 6 (Hesperides children of Night), 746 (interpolated — 
Atlas stands where Night, with her children Sleep and Douth, and Day. 
meat), Op, Eur, Aipp, 742 ff. 

The inscription 

“Aras olipavon eiipty &yet, ra be ada peblijeres 
is a comecions paraty (Robert, Aermet xxiii, 4407), 

The current form of the logend, necording to which Atlus fetehed the 
apples while Horaklex upheld the heaven, was told hy Plerckydes (#¥. 38 
Miiller}, and is represented on @ bf lekythos (Cent, V,) published in JJLS. 
xii, PL TIL, and on the metope from Olympia (imisinterproted by Pausaniag). 
But the type on the chest—secured against misunderstanding—docs not 
correspond fo any known version of the etory, nor is it ensy to reconstruct an 
necomnt which will allow Atlas te support the heaven and hold the apples at 
once, It seems possible that the artist regunded Atlas himself as the 
guantian of the apples, and placed them in his hands as the simplest method 
of indicating this, asing the types most ready to hand in combination. ‘Thus. 
the type of Atlas rectirs as Sisyphos on the Cyrensic cylix, 4. 7.86, from 
which it is here restored with the necessary modification, 

alpayay re dveye Kai ynv}—Cp. Paus. v.11, 2 (painting of Patininos), 
dn both cases the expression is a loose reminiscence of @ 52, 8 


yet dé re klovas autos 
paxpas, al vate re xal olpavdy dpubiy Pyovorw. 


10, Anas axp Arimonrre.—Tho type=No, 4, the direction no doubs 
beiny reversed ; see the discussion of that No, | | 


1, Penevs ant Tireris—Two momonts aw represente:! in art {2} 
Polos lying to wait for Thetis (Jwheduch i, 1886, Pl. X, and probably the 
ivory aitula from Oliusi, Md, Tx. 390,1, Lis), a paratactio ’ composition, and 
(2) tho wrestling w#hemi—im whieh) vex Grif, Jahrtueh, loc. cit, This 
Liecheke considers, os a “alosed " type, to be Tonite in origin. Graf and 
Lischeke suppose the legend to have a local origin and to havi been unknown 
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in literature: to which Schneider, (Frolzgomena, p. 37 note 4) demurs, 
pointing out that it may be presupposed by = 482 ff. (‘Thetis is spexking of 


Zeus.) 
dx pidv p’ DAdew Dudew dvdpi Sanarcer, 
Alaxiéy Undfp, nal Errmw devipos ebviyy 
wrodda pad’ ove €Oirovea. 
The transformationa of Thetis are indicate by the snake only (so only 
Graf 10 = Campana iv, 563), 


12. Tax Gonaons axp Pensevs—The type anil ite clements are among 
the commonest decorative subjects in warly art, Hes ‘Acmis ‘Hpaxdéous 
216—257 ; the attitude of Perseus (werdpevor in Paus,), which is constant 
on the carly nonuments, is indicated by |. 217 


ott’ ip éxufator caress toclv, 000" Exds abror. 


The most muportant of the early monuments are — 

(1) The cylix from Rhodes, JZ7S. Pi. XLII, 

(2) The early Attic amphora, Antile Denkmater i. ST (from which the 
(Gorgons are adapted in the restoration): Perseus is absent. 

(3) The early Attic X48ns from Aegina, A. Z. 1882, Pl, ix. (Perseus 
only; Harpies on the reverse). 

(4) The tripod vase from Tanagrs, A, 2, 1881, PL. iii. (the scent distr- 
buted over several square fields). 

A comparison of these monuments will show how the type is composed 
of independent decorative figures. (Liscleke 4. Z. 1881, p.31, thinks that 
the bearded type of Perseus is Corinthian, the boardless type Chaleidian.) 

aj. ddeAdai Medovons]—The words do not necessarily exclude Medusa 
herself" She has been introduced to complete the scenc in accordance with 
the monuments. 


THIRD BAND. 


We may put aside the mythological excursus of Pansanins, as well as 
the interpretations. of the Olympian elewenl. The band was no doubt 
oocnpied by one of those processional scenes which were so well adapted to 
fill'a tong horizontal field. Actual scones of battle—anch as those on the 
eylix of Archikles and Glaukytes (IV. V. 1889 ii.)—seom to be practically 
excluded by the nature of the explanations given: but there scoms bo reason 
why groups of warriors with levelled spears on the point of meeting should 
not have been represented; ap, the cylix with SrpeiBos xados, A. V. 190, 
LOL (w. Klein, Lieblinyenamen, p. 27). Combining these with, ey., the proces- 
sions of chariots on the Corinthian cylix, "Ed. “Apy. 1855 wii, and the 
doparture-sceno, Md. £. 1865 xx.—oompared with the Chaleidian departure 
scene, A. V. 190, 191—I have attempted to produce a composition such as 





© Op. ULL LA 15 ‘HpesA Gs eas Cqpodrew Bede dAmdres, where Gerzon was wu doubt also prenent 
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ab archaic artist night have employed to decorate such a surface as that of 
the thin! band of the chest, Two points lave been kept in view (1) symmetry 
about the centre (2) gradual progres of the action within the limits of the 
scene—both of which are characteristic of carly art. 


FOURTH BAND. 


This band has the same general features as the second. Brunn and 
Furtwangler transpose the Judgment of Parix au Artemis in order to 
obtuin « syormetrical responsion of the scenes, which then fall into two 
groups, («) of 1-2 figures—almost square, (4) of 3-5 figures—oblong, 
and are arranged alternately about the central group of the Dioscuri, Holen 
and Aithra, 


Thaw we get 
7. Dioseuri &e. (central group). 

6. Ajax and Hektor. & Koon and Agamenmon. 
5. Melanion and Atalanta. 1, Artemia 
4. Achilles and Memon. 10. Judgment of Paris. 
3, Theseus and Ariadne, 11, Ajax and Cassandra, 
2 Herakles and Geryon, 12. Eteokles and Polynwikes, 
1. Boreas and Oreithyia. 13. Dionysos, 


1 have not however adopted the transposition in the restoration, as my 
principle has been throughoot to adhere as rigidly as possible to the terms 
of Pausanins’ dewriplion, while amitting considerable latitude of interpreta- 
tion. But there tsa certain dlegree of probability in the conjecture: though no 
reason can be assigned for the transposition of the sections in the MS, and 
the mistake may be due to Pausanias himself when working up his notes 
from memory. 


1. Bongas anv OneimyiA—As Léschcke showed, the word Jpwaxds 
clearly implies that Boreas is carrying Oreithyis in his arms. Tho type 
thus belongs to the group discussed by Furtwiingler, AZ, 1882, 348 and 
Liecheke, Horeas und Greithyia, p. ¥—who compares three scenes from the 
throne of Amyclae, Zeus and Poseidon carrying off Taygote and Alkyone, 
the rape-of the Leukippidai, Thesens and Peirithoos jpraxéres "EXrny— 
and held by them to be of Tonic origin, Lésclicke in his above-named 
dissertation shows that the myth represented is not the current Attic legend, 
but an Tonio version. Oreithyia is » Nereid in £48 (in « list athotised by 
Zenodotos as ‘Herodeiov Eyer xXapaxtipa), and her father Erechtheus (in the 
Attic myth) is really an Tonie form of Poseidon (von Duhn, Bemerkungen 
sur Wirshuryer Phinensschale L046). The story is really a doublet of that 
of Peleus and Thetis. A variant of the type occurs on the acroterion of 
Delos (4.2. 1882, p. 342) where tho hors reminds us of the story of Boreas 
and the mares of Krichthonios (T 2190). For the snake-feet of Boreas we 
may compare ' Ohaleidian’ bronze Tritons in the form of decorative handles 
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(eg. Notizie degli Scavi, 1886 PL. 1), and for » Triton carrying off « nymph see 
Furtwiinglor, Wold fund, p. 26, note 3 (Chalcidian bronze handle in the Louvre). 
(Robert up, Hiller vou Girtringen, De fuiutis ad Thracas portinentibus, 
1886 p. 5, explained the figure on the chest as Typlon, comparing A.V. 237, 
a yaee which furnished hints for the restoration. But Boreas’ uame was 
certainly inseribed.) 


2. Heraxtes Anp Genyon,—Lischcke carefully distinguishes two 
archaic types of Geryon (the latest discussion in Boreas wad Oreithyia p. SL, 
and by Furtwiiugler in Roscher’s Lexicon, Sp. 2203f), of whieh the first— 
Geryon winged, one pairof legs—is represented by two Chuleidian amphoray, 
A. V. 105, 6 (from whith tho restoration is adapted) and 4, V. 325, the 
other—Geryon wingless, three complete hodies—by the Corinthian and 
Attic monuments (of which the earliest is the pyxis 4, 2S v. p. 178). 
Lischke argues that the words rpeis dvdpes dAsjAOls rpocreyopevos iinply 
the Peloponnesian type: but this is not absolutely conclusive: the Uiree 
hodies are quite distinct, and Pausanias dees not, for example, mention the 
wings of the Borends on Band L. 3, Tho phrase 6 pos U'npvdrye avyair wears 
the appearance of a summarized description—note that in describing the 
throne ot Amyclue (iii. 18, 13) Pausunias uses the vague expression ‘Hpaxhijs 
ras 'npvbvov Body eXadver—anil without somy extension of the dyoiy it is 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory arrangement of the scenws to fill the 
left-hand side of the chest. 


3, Tugseus asp Antmpne—Cp. Pallnt,; de saiula Ariadne, Berlin 
1891, p..7 &, who thinks that Pausanias may lave mistaken the crown for 
the fillet (?) held by Ariadne on the vase of Archikles and Glaukytes (4. V. 
235, 6), But it may simply indicate the musical skill of Theseus. Later 
writers identified the constellation of the lyre with the instrument of 
Theseus; a0 * Anacreon’ ap. Hyg. Astr. ii, 6=Bergk 2. Z. @. iii. 280 


"Ayyoo 8 AlyetBew Onotos éori Avpn, 


Milani, Mfus, tat. di antichité elassica iii, 274, refors the inner subject of the 
cylix of Kachrylion IW, V.D, vii. to this scene. 


4+. Actities Asp Mewyoy.—The first of three ducl-acenes on thin 
band derived from the Trojan story. This scene belongs to the curly stock 
-< sh as is seen from its occurrence on the Melian vase, Conse 
P ~ 


5, Minanton AND Aratanta—A simple composition, the figure of 
Atalanta being adapted from one of the early types of Artemis, represented 
by the Melian vase, Conze Pi, TV. (compare the fragment from Thera, . Z, 
1854, PL. 61), Atalanta is in fact in origin an Arcadian form of Artemis 


G. Arax AND Hector —This scene may possibly have been represented 
on the Olympian bronze-relief No. 70a (fragmentary inserr., cp. Furt- 
wiingler’s note). Kor “Epis, who waa certainly represonted with a Gorgon’s 
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head, gee Gerhard, Gesammelte Athandiingen Plate XL = Ald TF 183i tay, P 
(Chalcidian akyphos), | 


© Tar Diosomt, Henex anp Armin Op, Div Oleysiutony si. } B25. 
Ort avrae twpaxwy etny dv ‘ONvwrla dv rh Omictobapm Tal reo THs “Hpay 
Drourya Tis aprayis exelvye ep TH Eilon a Stora +7) avatebelan irra Runre- 
Aon roby Avorxetipous eyovras tay ‘EAdeyy erifeQyxviar TH webahi tips 
AlOpay xal ris xéipye EXcoveay, cai ertypappya Srvyeypapperay dpyailais 
npprek papery , 

_ For this scene only we have the independent description wun oyewitness 
(Robert uttributes this also to Polemon in Afernes xxiii, 488 1), Unfortunately 
neither account gives us a clear iden uf the scene, Roborl's suggestion 
that Zyovrag- ry" EXéimy implies that the Didseuri ware eorying Helen,“ and 
that hor feet hang down over Aithra’s lewd whils sho dimgged her by the 
hair, ia Tudicrous. The artist %as composing freely, not drawing ‘on the 
common stock of types, and if is impossible to arrive at 6 mint acfinet onary 
restarntion. But Dio Chrysostom's worda éx+Se8ycuiap Th wepadry ris 
Ai@pas must not be taken literally, and if wa combine his phrase rijy wouae 


Owoucay with the words of Ponsanias g¢ etahoy Kava Ses Anudey we may arrive: 


ata resnit such a that shown in the restoration. As Pausanius. docs not 
toontion the horses of the Dieseuri they have not beon represented): and 
this seems to have been commonly the case in the Poloponnese: ep, the 
telief from Sparta (Ath, Afitth, viii. 1888, PL. XVIIL, cp. Ath, With, ii, L877 
p. 316, No. 17). No attempt has been made to reproduce the black garnvante 
of Aithra (v. supe. Band IL 1), 


There Ins been moch discussion of Jate years as to the version of the. 
‘Slory representot! on the chest: Robert Hermes xxiii. 1488, 436 (and dws 
Kydathen, p WA, note 2), Mages Parerga Attica (fades Lecttomum: rei ow, 


1889 —00) and Hatt, Gelshrte Aneeigen 1890, p. 356, Tapfier Awe dar Anaya 
1890, 7. 36 ff, Rirchber Attica ot Peloponmesiaca Greifawald 1890, p. aT ft, 
Wagner dtoma Vaticana ex Apotladori Dibliothect 1891, 153 t,, Prigge 
le Theset rebua gestis Marburg, 1891, pp, 35—38, Preyer Snacriptionss Fraccag 
Metricoe 1801, p, 135, op, Wide Lakonitche Kulle 1893. p $24, Tho: facts 
ave os followa Alkan ia quoted by Paus. i. 41, 4, in the following terms — 
Arayadw woujras dopa es rods. Awexodpovs, ds ‘APjvay EXocev, cai rae 
Cnrewy deyiryacer pytépa alywihwroy, suo Cada dyolv abroy dereiias. 
The soholia on [' 242 relate how on this occasion "Adudva tones. Arrixis 
moplecrar: they continue of 6 Awexaupor Onegwg ji Tiyoures Aapupa- 
yeyolor tag "A@yvas. (Ba the Scholin Veneta: the Scliolin Didyni 
have “AdiGrag,) Thu note professes ty come portly From Polemon gw 
thir eyelig puts wai deh ppous orape ‘Aways rw Aupucd, Berk 
(2. 4, & iit 1) would tend “Advévay in both ploces and emend 
the text of the inseription on the chest of Kypaclaa te "Adiératlen, whine 
correcting the faulty metre: he thinks morwover Wat the artist interpolated 


~ 


S But ef. v, 17, 7, DdAeds tyvrre ‘ivelduems, and the rewloration.. 
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the word @\ceror in the vorse supplied him by the poet—a supposition in 
which he has naturally found no followers. The reason of the changes is of 
course that the current version of the story as told by Herodotus (ix. 75), 
Hellanicus (7r, 74 op. Schol. P 144) and subsequent writers ts to the effect 
that Helen was recovered from Aphidna in Attica, Terodotus tella us that 
the Deceleans assisted the Tyndaridse and in return received privileges at 
Sparta which they retained down to his own time, and moreover that 
their land enjoyed immanity from devastation during the Spartan invasions 
in the Peloponnesian war. . 

A new dlement was introduced into the discussion by Rohert, who called 
attention to the fact that Stephanus of Byzantium mentions 4 place of the 
name “AgcSva in Laconia. Robert argued that an Attic local legend—which 
he would suppose, following Niese’s most improbable conjecture," to have 
originated daring the Peloponnesian war—could not possibly have been 
represented on the chest of Kypselos. Accepting Bergk's emendatian, he 
upheld that the scene was iaid in the Laconian Aphidna, Manse replied 
that Theseus being an Attic king would not deposit his prize in Laconia, and 
vigorously defended the reading "A@dvadey, contending that the form of 
the legend yiven by Alkman, in which Athens waa sacked, was the genuine 
Peloponnesian version and therefore represented on the chest. 

Toptfer defended Bergk’s position, and removed the improbability of the 
presence of an Attic legend on the chest by pointing to the fact that 
Eumolos. the Corinthian poet, told tow Marathon colonized thi Tetrupolis 
from Corinth, aud to the relationship between the Philailae in Attica and the 
Kypaelids. 

_ Wagner supported Maass, and showed that in Apollodorus (iii, 10, 7), 
where the same confusion occurs in the MSS, as in the case of Sebol T 242, 
the newly-discovered epitome proves the reading "A@yvas right. 

Meanwhile Kirchner—though himself disposed to think that “Adarader 
referred to a version based on the worship of Theseus and Peirithoos at 
KodcvdeIarios—#howed that Theseus lias left trices of hia presence in the 
Peloponnese and particularly at Tegea as well as at Troezen and in Attica 
Wide regards this as @ confirmation of the theory that the Laconian Aphidna 
ia the scene of the myth (but does not state an opinion as to the chest). Of 
the other writers Prigge follows Maass,and Preger Bergk. The Intter course 
seews to me the most reasonable, though the corruption “A@dvader is no 
doubt a MS. corruption (as shown by the parallel cases) and not to be 
explained as # misreading of the inscription, Bergh's theory that the artist 
altered the poet's verse is quite untenable. It may be impossible to find a 
satisfactory explanation for the metrical phenomenon, but we must adhere 
rigidly to Pousanias’ account of the facts as he observed them. 


8. AGAMeMNon, IpHrpaMAs, Koow—A 248—268. The combat over a 
fallot: warrior is a common type here specialized with reference to the hid. 





* Heras, xriil SA. 
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The description of Agamemnon’s shield A 36-7, whore the Gorgonsion is 

named as the device, while eSos occupies a subordinate position, is inter- 

polated (pr, Furtwiingler in Roscher's Lenikon, p. 1702). For the lion-headed - 
figure of Phobos the nearest parallel is (he Etruscan amphora, Mus. Nazi, 

ix, for which Furtwiingler compares a Cappadocian relief, Perrot, Beploration 

ie la Galotie 48 M™ jn proof of its Asiatic origin, It was o type eliminate 

by the struggle for existencé in Greek art, like the Kio in No. 12. 


__ 9. JupomexT or Panis—Ou the type see Jane Harrison, JS. vii. 
196 ff. and Schnwider, Prolgomens, p, 21 note 2 Miss Harrison's type b 
(p. 208) lina been yoproduced in decordance with the earliest monuments— 
pinax at Florence (002.8. vii. p. 194), and aniphora, also at Florence (HS. 
Pl. UXX,). . . 


10. Anrems—The type is of wide diffusion in early Greek art. Tt will 
be sufficient to name among the earliest monuments the gold pendants from 
Camirus (Silzmann, Véeropole dé Camiroa 1), the Boeotian geometrical * 
cashet (Jahmieh iii, 1888, p. 357), thet Inselstoin' (Milchhifer, Anfdnge 56), 
aud the torra-cotta relief from Mycense (4. 2 1860 A) The two last are 
wingloss, 

Knoll, Studien zur dltesten ypiechinhen Kunst, Bamberg, 1890, pp. 58—85, 
maintains that Paussnias attached the tame Artemis to this figure on 
ncoount OF the aninmula (aa the wéryee Aypaw), but that in reality the figure 
was merely 4 ‘decorative Fliigelfrm’ derived from the Semitic Tslitar® 
The type is of course principally a decorative one, as is shown by its use ey, 
om the handles of the Francois vase or the gall pendants af Camiros:. but 


there can be no doubt whatever, from the expression ned by Pausanias, that 


the name Artemis was inseribed. The type is commonly ‘known aa ‘the 
' Persian’ Artemia, and compared with the [ranion goddess Annhitn: but as 
Studniceka (Kyvene, p. 155 #.) rightly maintains, thie identification is wholly 
untenable The Greeks borrowed the typo of the mals figure with animals. 


sytamotrically disposed (to the list of such Ggures must now be added the 
gold ornament from Aegina of lato Myconean Atyle, #75. xiii, p, 207, and 


the bronze-relief of the Acropolig, JJ08, xiii. p 259, the first wingless, the 


second winged) and, chanying the sex, transferred the type to their native 


goddess Artemis Like Eos (Studniczka, p, 1 60) she afterwards Jest her 
wings, a9 well as her heraldic attitude, though as a decorative figure the type 
remained in aubontinate nse, <y, on the diadem of the Nemesia at Rhamnus 
(Ditremier ap. Stodniozka, p. Lio"). : 


Tl, AJAX ayp CASSANDRA.—Thiure are two carly examples of the type: 

(1) Pronge-relief from Olympia, No, 705, Fartwiingler p. 104. : 

(2) Interior of cylix from Rhodes, JUS. PL XT, with the aid of which 
the seons has boen restored, ‘The figure of Athens, acoording to Furt- 








“Wren Boghue Keul (Mteriah fvtre ana hematitn oylinder from Salami 
“ The uensret Oriental parallel ie» Wingless (Perot, iL by. 499, jy, eas) 
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wangler, is conceived as living. It is hard to aay in what achool the type— 
not ® very simple one—was created, How meaningless it could become in 
the hands of an onintelligent artist may be seen by comparing the bf, 
amphora, AZ. 1548, xiii. 


12. Ereoxtes. aNd PonyyetKes—The echome of the duel in which one 
warrior sinks on his knee is familiar in early art. Op, the lower band on 
the Amphinraos vase, Mf. d. J. x. 4, and the remains of the nppermost scene on 
the bronge-relief from the Acropolis, Ath. Mitth. xii, 1887, 128 note 3, The 
Ker, as has already been shown, corresponds precisely to the description of 
the Kijpes on the Hesiodic ‘Aemés, but to no ancient monument. Furt- 
wiingler in Roscher’s Lerizon, p. 1707, holds that it should be restored with 
the face of a Gorgon, and this is certainly the most obvious solution: but in 
that case it is difficult to give the figure ita due place in the action—that of 
being ready to seize the falling warrior—and a comparison of the Harpies on 
the Aé8ys from Aegina (4.7. 1852 ix.) suggests that that type may have 
been modified by our artist somewhat in the way represented. His invention 
did not, however, win its way to acceptance by other artists, 


13. Drosysos.—Note that the train of Satyrs and Macnads is entirely 
absent; on the significance of which seo above. ‘There is no close parallel, 
but a comparison with the ' Dionysos at sea’ of Exekias (A, V. 40) suggests 
itself, For the cave indicated by a rock ep, the caye of Pholos, ZS, pl i. 


FIFTH BAND. 


This was n continuous frieze, like Bands 1 and ITT (see shoyo), The 
sceno in which Hephaestus hands the armour to Thetis formed central 
group, Apart from the mmule-cat (of Aphrodite?) the movement was 
divergent on either side of the group. 


1. Tee Nurnats oy Pecets axp Tueris—For the subject seo above, 
$5. The most valuable hints for the reconstruction were obtaine! from 
M.a TZ. vi. 33 (Ferakles the guest of Eurytos ete.) A man and woman share 
the same «Airy on the similar vaso « colomnette in the Louvre 629, The type 
of Cheiron (to whom has been assigned the branch with gume snepended in 
acconiance with the monuments) remained a standing one even in the fifth 
century, Op, JH. pl. ii. (white-ground cevochoe) and the great Amazon vase 
from Ruvo at Naples (on the neck). The indication of the lameness of 
Hephnestus is difficult to carry out, The restoration ie of course only 
conjectural, . 


© ‘This is the only setione argument [orn that ons have to rewerse the dircetion: Bute 
taining Paneaniag’ interpretation, sodas puch jy soene covateting only af one amle-car sects oat 
strougly pressed by Schneider, Weashonld in of place in the pronent friese, 
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2. Herarnes ann Cestavus—Freely composed, with the aid of such 
carly monuments as:— | 

(1} The. Protocorinthian lekythos in Berlin, A. Z 1883 pl. x. 

(2) The Cormthian skyphos in the Lutivre, 7308, pl. i, 

(3) The Cyrenaic deinos, 4. 2.1881 pl. xi Cp. also the frieze of Assos. 

When adapted 10. 4 circular field the weene forms a closed ring in whiel: 
the figure of Herakles acts ax a clasp (so Schneider, Sichs, Berichte 1801, p: 


217): but the original type is no doubt that of a frieze with Herakles at one: 


vad, ns here. 


The ornament is adapted from the Avgive’ relief (the gwilloehe in its 


simple form), and from the bronze-work of the Acropolis published by Mr, 
Bathor (VHS, xiii. 1892-8, Pigg. 22, 24, 26). ‘These wure selected from motives 
of economy and simplicity, but itis likely that beside the sinvplo guilloche 


wed in the framing of the scenes on bands TI. and IV. much more elaborate: 


woerke, p 731) will show how this may have een. The use of the Palinette 
and Lotos chain (Arch. Ane. 1891, p, 125, 120 is a fino specinen) and the 
ornament figured in “Ed, “Apy. 1892 xii, 1. 2(ep. Ard. Ans, 1891, p 124, 
12a) seema to me very probable | 


ornament wee also onmployed on the original. Furtwingler’s aketoh (Afeister 


Hexny Stvant Jones, 


[Nore —Sinco the above was written, Studniczki hus contributed to the 
Johrbuch (1894, pp, 51-54) an article dealing primarily with the figure of 
Herakles on. Band T. 2 (v.17, whom he regards as introduced to see fair 
play at the répaa of the rnce-oourse, like Phoenix in VW 848f He also (p. 
52, note 16) adopta Sittl's view ag to the cylindrical form of the «upédsy, 
pointing to the fact that the words Adpyaf and x:Serdy are used by Pansaning 
of the esta imyaticn preserved at Patras, of which Imboof and Gardner tree 
a representation in the cylindrical object appearing an coins (‘ Numismatic 
Commentary’ Q1-4). He would expliin the alternating direction of the 
meptodos by the sapposition that tho «med was placed so near to the wall 
that it was. impossible to walk round it. S. further suggests that it may have 
originally formed the hase of the golden colossus.) 
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ANIMAL WORSHIP IN THE MYCENAEAN AGE. 


1—Tur Curr oy THe Ass, 


iw dpa xai xavOwor teyn yarer TE Kai eoBdy. 
Anthol. Pat, IL. xi. 383. 


Amon the many discoveries made by the Greek Archaeological 
Society at Mycenae in 1886 there is one which, for the student of primitive 
religion, possesses a qtite exceptional interest—I refer to the strange fresco 
here reproduced (Fig. 1), Tt was recovered at tho excavation of a chamber 
belonging to the oldest period, The fresco itself was found on p wall 
wumewhat tu the south of this chamber, but evidently connected with the 





Fm, L 


same group of buildings. M. Tsuuntas, the able director of the operations, 
lescribes! it as eipeBér «dro mdjolow rod olkov—obyl ép abrg—rapa ri 
inpyetov ex poruBSou Eyor exijua Rovrijpos. Th muy be well to quote 
farther hia own account of the find. “It represents,’ he says, ‘three figures 


) "‘Egnusple "ApyawNoyed, 1997, pp. 100.161, WL Xx. 
“S8.—VOL. XIV. a 
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bearing on their shoulders & pole, which they grasp with Uhuir night lnands— 
Hi: Loft in each case not beg shown. On the lewd of the cent! figure 
may still ho sven an: exorescence of soine sort, which probably denoted 
tassel if the croature’a hair: the ears alupe backwards,and from their routs 
depends the rest of the animal's long tresses, which are pluited : at least, 
this I take (0 be tle meaning of the colours employed: they ulso weur 
a gindle xbout their loins. Thea bodies, meluiing. that of the central figure, 
are not preserved! sufficiently to enable us to decile whether they are the 
bodies of beasts or of men. About the pole is wound uw fillet; though its 
extromities, from which'a parr of corresponding objects. was probably hung, 
Aare now lost. Tho hea/la wre not thoue of horses but of asses, aa is: ovidend 
from the long ears and the general outline of the. mouth with its lips 
aud nostrils. 

As the precise significance of these carious figures no vary xatis- 
factory conclusion has yet been reached. M Taonntas himself, and indeed 
the majority of archaeologists, is conten! to refer tu Dr. Milchhofer's work 
Die Anfdngeder Kunst in Griechonland ns containing a sufficient explanation 
of the scene. The chapter in question deals with the so-called + Taland 
stones ; and in it the author seeks to prove that a large proportion of the 
subordinate Greek divinities—ineluding the Harpies, Winds Gorgons, 
Centaurs, Satyre and Silmni, as well as Demeter, Erinys, Perasua, Areion, 
Iris, the Minotaur and the Dioscuri—all group themselves. around the 
ceitral figure of the Horse, and are in fact differentintions of that sane 
primitive. colt, Whiethor this ia 6 or not, | shall endeavour to determine 
later‘on. For the presout it is enough to point out that Dr. Milehhifer'’s 
essay denla only with the Horae,—he does not so much az-meution the Ass ;— 
and therefore he can hardly be said to have provided a sutisfactory solution 
of the picture before ius, 

‘Since the discovery of this stuceo-painting at Mycenae a very different 
explanation hay been offered by Dr, Winter,” who regards such figures us 
‘mistaken copies of the sacred Hippopotanins, the Fgyptian goddess 
Thoueris."* With this interpretation Dr, Walter Leaf! wus fornierly disposed 
tougree, But I would urge agninst it two objections, In the first place 
itis hard to see why her figure should hinve been thus repealed three times 
in a single soene. And in the sesond place we lave direct evidence thai 
Mycenadan art waa och better acquainted with thy shape of the hippopo- 
tamus than this theory would lead us ty suppose, For among the terra 
cotta vases found at Hissarlik in the détvis of the secon: ety (the Homeric 
Troy) were ‘aeveral in the form of animals, one of them giving a very 
fair idea of the hippopotamus® In short, though a single figure within the 


* ahrbued dow I ol! Preaititests, $800, gu 1K of e ridl hippopotannn,’ J. Bonwlek, Brpeicw 
tArch. Anmigeri, Blige, yy 297 de 

4 *The Lippopotanms Ta-ur stood for « * Schficeamals Bocroatony, Rng. od, F8uT, 
Typhoulo or evil divivity, and wae mate un P. 202, in. b 
aiject to he prayed agsiawt than prayel to, § Soll ceavvvien'y Exarnfinu, po 12 Ch, 
ile temple wae at Papremia  Nuville calle it Keller, Tider die Ciehie 4 jp. 
the emblem of Impiudewee Set teal Ube lenly = - 205, 
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small compass of a lenticniar. gem might conceivably be accepted av 
distortion of Thueris; 2 comparison of the three lively figures: on our fresco 
cliher with the above-mentioned Mycenaean portrait of the hippopotamus, 
or with the Egyptian statues of Thueris herself," will make any such ¢x- 
planation appear arbitrary and improbable. | 

Admitting thon that these. figures are neither horses nor river-honses, 
but simply asinine, we have to account for their peculiar apy and 
to offer some solution ns to their significance. It will, T think, be well to 
remember two facts with regard to their provenance. They were discovered, 
as I have said, on the citadel of Mycenae; and connected with the spot 
whore they were unearthed was a court-yard, which contained romaine of an 
old sacrificial pit similar to the one disclosed at Tiryns by Dr. Durpfeld. 
There is therefore:a certain amount of @ priv probability for attributing 
to them some religious meaning. 

Bearing thie in mind, let ws turn for » moment to another citadel 
of the Mycenaean civilization, the Akropolis al Athens, Here, in the days 
when ‘the strang house af Erechtheus*’ was still standing, there was per- 
formed a ceremony which, thanks to scattered notices in the extant classics, 
ean be partially revoustructed. It wonld appear that even in the time 
of Aristophanes girls between five and ten years of age were accustomed an 
certain ocessions to celebrate # propitiatory rite in honour of Artemis 
Braurowia, This wae done within the precinct of the Akropolia. Olad in 
siffron robes, which they afterwards presented to the goddess, they mimicked 
the action of beurs (dpetederHas): indeed they were themselves called 
dpxrot and their festival ta dpereca. Further, it is possible: that the saffron 
robes were the substitution of a more polished age. for tho rude bear-skins 
donned by less civilized worslitppers. 

Applying this analogy to the dase before us, we toay maintain that 
tiers if no antecedent improbability against the prevalenvo of o similar 
ceremony at Mycense. Aud if it could We shown that the ass was an animal 


"Bae the (fanatle Arohdulogiigue 1088, IM. 1. 
No. @i Comoli, Cyprei, p. ah; Perrot wil 
Chiples, ffistory yf Aveient Egyption Art, Hoy, 
oil, vol, L pu, Fig. 42 An Beyptiin pinture 
of the 'Nilpfert’ may ho oes, in Kellar, op. 
eli p. S08, Fig. a1. Even the Bushmen, of 
§, Africas alow greater wkill in drowing thiv 
animal than Whiter would allow the: eutly 
Cirevks 5 «p. a cave-gminting in A. Tang, Omerine 
med Myth, yr. 295, Pig. 0, 

7 Mr, A. J, Evana writes to mp thot ho Le 
collecting fresh evidence against Winters thwory. 
M. Caverdian, Fiuttioe de Sieomewra, Live, i 
we 22) 0. 2, agrees with M. Toowntas to his tn 
terprotation ; * Les figures inonatrnenses, win toe 
surcn fmgmant de etc trotre dame to palaid ite 
Moypbiss, aout, & moa avis, des Aguas hemwoline 
A tite d'des, vite (wie tunlgue talaire,’ 


‘Similarly tered aud Clilpler, Aint me Part 


ifeiee Pad etepatte, val. ¥L. oS ‘EaS, ‘Gensel TEE, 
aay tn timate et vey dew bry d"horem, line 
tithes dS," 

"So A Lang. Myth, HitenT aud Retigion, p, 
213, not: ‘Tho byarskin gece lator to have 
feet) exchanged for « anffrow ruilinewt.” ‘This 
derives dnblowie apport from « fragmont of the 
fignred peplon belonging ty Demophen's groap 
of (heneter, Deapuina, frtends, amd Anntis ; 
@ fomalo with the lead of « bear dances in 
company with other animal forma, A parallel 
me roid be Catlins pletuye of Wn Tnedian 
hempdicnen (frit lie Chvrier mid Ives, Now 
York) whirk shows a ring of warriors crouching 
Hike tears, ecm ef Shem wearing berrekin 
musks that conceal dhe whole Lenul, aed one a 
oonipinte skin covering buck, arms, and ings 

a 
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likely to be worshipped by the early dwellera on the citadel, the details 
of our fresco woul) reveivo # clear and simple solution. For I would sient. 
that we have here a representation of three worshippers, dressed in asses” 
lewls and skins, engaged jn-some religious function. The colouring of the 
skins which they wear au their-hacks shows them to have been some: ancl 
conventional substitute as the cpoxardg at Athens” The girdle round the 
waist was used to attach the aking to their bare bodies; and the human head 
was probably coverad by an artificial mask—this is indicated both by the 
flexh-tint of the faee and by the two semi-circular marks under the jaw." 
Tastly, just as the dpcros were sid! guoripiow dyer, a0 here wo miny find 
an explanation of that curions old proverb dpay dyer oth} pta, 

This interpretation of the painting ia to some extent strengthened by 
o consideration of certain Island stones. There nre nt least three genre on 
which, if 1 ave read them aright, we have seeuey frou the same ritual, 
Two owt of these three ware found in Crete: andl though the oxaet source 
af the third i unknown, the Ceatan gont upon if Suggests tho same tslund. 





Fin. 2 


The first (Fig. 2) i¢ o lenticular carnelian, now in the Berlin Museum? Ty 
afforts in some respects the closest pmrallel to the Mycemonn freseo, A 
figore clotted in the head and skin of an ass boars on his shoulder a pole— 
presumably the aemAa or didopoy of Aristophanes, Frogs 8 “— which he 
steadies with his right hand, the lofi not being shown. From the ends of 
tis pole bang two slaughtered quadrupeils, ‘due tion o pantere wceiag,’ 
aceiiding to Helbig. The pose of the arm, and the skin cont gathered jy 
at the waist, recall the details of the linger drawing oui raise 4 presumption 
that here too wo hove a similar srene portrayed. ‘Tho second win (Fig, 8), 9 
lentionlar chileedony,** repents the motive. This time, however, as the vietim 
ja not so heavy, it ia-simply slang across the loft sliouhlor. Tle ginlly is 








*p Pullux, 2 002 fev Mo dscenl wikAc fp Kena pmebivdte, Ie (Ts) Overbiek, ae, 


eatyTo: xpepa, Th vbr rd _ppurer ached uteur, Rando pihalogie, p- BRS, Fi ue 

athdes ply vhe Deve ol Asqrech wal ai\herries “ Simollar oxx. of thn tke dn Perrot and 

che deg Adrar AS reer. Chipiva, Phariice wee Opprees, vol. 4 i Sia: 
* Op. Figs ju 104 and p. 117. Rowitier, er eal yy¢r- Mitchell, op. eit, 
" Schol. on Arkatiphutere Lp eds, WSt, Pig. 360: uid ‘two ongrevinues in the 


W Milchhifer, op. eit! ju 35, Fig, Mdb) Reus Arhdilonaec, Srl surlea, 18it, as 
Mituholl, Mie, qf Aveient Senfpluves plat. SOT. Cp. Suithe yous pe pes Sy 
Fig, 725 Maxime Oellien, Mile ite ha Beulp; Asilin, 

Ar. ps G7, Fig- 252 Porroh anil Ce pile, AP - " Milelihiitiee, ap dite pe BG, JP. des Laan, 


ile Patt, rel, ¥i ‘i ti, Viz. AZAR, By, nin, Aochortiva wie Mithes, Atlin, 1. 13; Na Thi, 
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better shown, anil the tassels down the back aa well as the crest between the 


ours ngain remind us of the fresco. The third gem (Fig. 4), 9 glandular 
linematite, also in the Berlin Museum," represents the same figure once more 
with girdle and decorated skin, but in a different attitude, Ty i here 
in the act of presenting 4 snered vessel; and this in wll probability was awothir 
part of the same ritual, for it will be rememberc that in M. Teorntas’ 
account close to the fresco was found a strange ayyeior éx podvSdav Exor 
eyipa Rourijpos. | at 
‘Thus far, thea, assuming that the ass wna the object of a special calt 


at Mycenae, we have found an explanation for the figures on the fresco. 


that may at lowst be ealled consistent with the representations on the stand 
we aright to ussign any religious importance to the ass? Certainly witl) 
the Greeks as with other nations that animal wns often sited merely 
as m aymbol of stubbornness and stolidity. It is in this charneter only 


that Homer, lor exaniple, mentions it," Teneo too come such proverbs ns 


Says bd fheye (pigow oF, ares tera, Amt Horapalli, white Yrnorance oft 
hieroglyphies does not preclude his acyuaintance with Hellenic oustam, 
informe us" that the Egyptians * portray with the head of ats ‘aaa’ the man 
who has never feft his own land, as being one who has no tum for enquiry 
and knows nothing of foreign travel. Cornelius fe Pauw, commenting 
on amity titerpretations of thot possaye; remarks: *Asminum eapot pre 
capite humano siintum Joco symbeli, ad denotandan hominis wtupiditaten:, 
Hoe aptum., Alin nou sunt unins assis.” But d priori argument provokes 
a priors answer -— 
«The gods f 


What and where are they?” What my sire. supposed, 
And where you dlowd contests them | “Till they "seape 
And goramble own to Leda, a2 o awan, 

Europa, asa ball! why not aa—ass 


To somebody t"" ; 
= Aviatophines’ Apology, p. 8%. 


At any rate it will be worth while ty ask whethoy ancient mythology 
attached any peculiur significance to the ass, and if 40, how fn such 
significance will explain the details and: aceessorive of our problematic 


Now the fact that among Eastern nations the asa possesses a dignity 
which his Western congener haa lost prepares ue to learn that in the 





Wo MAeihiter, op ek) OB; Fig dows Odean p 70019 XX of—*A lnoman fgum 
Wivobell, oe ef. yu 147, Pig: 722 eee alan with = pmmna’s head, ine of the somendes if 
[Waltiig, Pull, 1878, fo 41, and Ornabeck, ee, Odywenss. He hold in hie amd the fatal emp. 


Kunshuytholigic, bk iv, p. 689, Fig, os ee ce ee 
shits the prolotype of the St. Potersbarg W Tfwroglypiies, L$ 20. 


publinied by Mian Harrivon (u Mythe af the Ril. $72F, py 40. 
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Rigvedas he is invested with supernatural powers,” appearing now a9 4 
demi-god, now 15 a semi-<demon. He is on the one hands victorious warrior,” 
terrifying men with lis diacopdant voiee,* and endowed with generative 
strength beyond lis compoers= On the other hand his demoniacal aspect 
ia lio prominent he dwells in the darkness of a cavern or the gloom 
of hell, ‘and this eavern and hell sometimes assume the form of an ase’ 


skin, or of an iss sinpply. 


The conception of the eelestial ass as: a great warrior was naturally 
confinod to those countries in which the turrestrial ase was employed ‘in 
wor, Aclinn, for example, makes the following statement :™ 

Sapanopor be obre ayPoddpaus, ore dhadvras Exouct trols évous, ahha 
wokeuctas wai ex abraw ye Tevs evowddeve xevdtvous Propeérouety. 
coomepooy of “EAgvee Ex) rév Teta. fotig 8 apa rap’ atrais dv 
oyxwdiorspoy svat Boxel, tobror ra “Apes mpormyouri 1pdy.— 


and Strabo says™ of the Carmaniana : 


Xpwwras 8 Spas of srokknl. wai wpee wideuoy ordre top tormrae 
Gray te Piovcr ta “Ape, diwrep «ail veSovyas ea» gdvoy, xa cio 


TwoAeuiaral,— 


alding that when Darius attacked the Scythians, his coutingent of’ wsses 
proved most affective in routing the uhamy's cavalry — 

wodAdaty $2 dorehauvdrrer ai robs Tlepras, perakd Gxws deodeeran 
of tre Tay drow rips Gere, erapiecovre, 

The few traces of the warrior ass that ocetr in Classical literatury 
may be collected here, Eratosthones” relates that in the Cignhtonachia, 
when 4eite summoned! nll the goda to the rescue, Dionysus, Heplinestus, 
and the Satyrs, came riding upow naies, which, though frightened them- 
selves, so alarmed tho wionts by their braying that the battle was won. 


“Iw Gabornatia, #ouhgigal Mytholoy, vol. 
Lop 364, 

™ Bigveds [, xxiv. 0, Trams, Prof Hr, 
Wilson, voli p06, ' When will bw the hare 
Weaving of the powerful es, that you may 
come fo tin aaerifite!' Le, the ase was the 
steal of the Azvinas. ; 

* Gigveda |. xxix. 6, ‘Tome Prof, HH. i, 
Wilkin, vol L gy 74, ‘odes, destroy tile eee, 
(our advormary), praising thee with euvh diy. 
conlant speceh 1 amd da thon, Indra, of bognd- 
Ieee Wenlth, enrich us @ith thensanda af mcon!- 
lont cows and horses" 

= The Alterwyo Dehmanam of the Pigvodn: 
Trans Martin Hang, vol. ii, p, 372— Ait, Br, 
TV.ii ®, * The Advine ween the eines of the 
tere with a carriage drawn by donkeya: they 
obtained (the prix) ‘Thenee to aocwant of 
the excessive wlfurta to arrive at the geal) ihe 
Hankey loot Me (original) velocity. | .°. The 


Advi, howewer, did not deprive tho sperm of 


Hit ona ol ibe (priniitive)vigaur, Thiw de the 
Teavon fhe tlie malw des (rij1) has two kinds of 
sperm: (to produce mnica fiom a mire, anil aenen 
from a female aay)." 

© Bamllyans ii 73, Trews, Grilfith ) Bhara 
ina dimam sees hiv dead futher varried aft by a 
fain if dme—o token that portenils Loar. 
tape for tha abode of Visa,” 

“Do Finhernatio, upp, eit. ye STi 

= he Nil, Ae, M4, 

* XV. iL 10: op. Armobios [Y, may: "Qube 
ul foe. Murti) canoe wh Carita, qin eds Neythdy 
neti fommlrry? non pritelpaliver iain sete 
A pallor I" 

ar SW 248, a, Went aT 

cording to Hocharl, Minroeiiom, wil |, 
re Loaf, ell Rovstuniilier, the same story in 
told by on mnpublighed Scholiast op Amtus: 
he refers to tho Behod Gere, Ave, Phan, 
I SI, el, Rotle. 


= 
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Pausaniag (X. xviii. 4) informs us that the Ambrakiots dedicated an ass 
of bronze in gratitude for a night-victory over the Molossinng, in. which 
the foe had been routed by a timely bray. Similarly in Aesop's fable 
of the Ase anil the Lion a# partners in the chase, 


‘anritulos. 

(Mamorem subito totis tollit viribus 
Noveque turbat bestias miracuio,’ 7 
Paaxnews I, xi. 6. 


Lastly ™ Pliny mentions™ the enperstition that ‘pellie asini iniecta im-~ 
pavidos infantes facit.’ 

As at intermediate: link between Eastern and Western mythology we 
have the Phrygian legend of Midas. This somewhat complex tale represen 
Midas a4 the king and forefather of the Phrygian people Tn bis childho 
ants conveyed grains of ¢ori into his mouth,” indicating—says Cicero *— 
that one day he would become the richest of all men. During the progress 
of Dionysus from Thrace-to Phrygia Silenns strayed into his rose-gardéns, 
and bound with wreaths of flowers was brought before him, Midas received 
the delinquent kindly; and Dionysus in return granted his request that 
whatever he touched should become gold—a favour that the king was soon 
glad to have cancelled, Tt is further stated™ that Midas belonged to a race 
af Satyre. Being visited by one of his Kinsmen, who with voice anil flute 
ridiculed him on account of his Satyr's ears, Midas mixed wine in w well, 
indueed his detractor to drink, and 6o canglt him, This well was still shown 
at Ancyra in Pausanins’ time,’ though others maintained that the true spot 
was near Thymbrium.” Better known is the story which tells how Apollo, 
mogered because Midas preferred Pan's piping to his own harping, clianged 
the ears of the monarch into those of an ass. For a while Midas concealed 
them under bis Phrygian cap. But at length the servant who eut his hair 
discovered them, and—being mable to keep silence—dug & hole in the 
ground, into which le whispered the fatal news. Tho bole was filled up; 
but reads apringing from the spat betrayed the secret as they rustled in 
the wind, 

These are the main incidents of the Midas myth. It aust ‘not ot 
course be treated after the manner of the later mythogrphers as necessarily 
a consistent whole, But inasmuch ax it regards the figure of the pss-king 
under several different aspects, it will form a convenient starting-point from 





W Epictetio woo. Arriam (Aly. Zits, 1. evi 
20) bade s man walk ia the way of the wpright 
bal oP peylles ewes eed ederas, Bovey 
diterds ob pip da Seer Ade recon alin 
Bac, But this moy bo only a referenoe tp the 
simila of ffinl i. BBR Amother dliebtia) ex. 
le Sides, vol ii, ool 1120, sm “Gor rie 
Kepaieus, whore it ie said—enpe Kupaloas dddnes 
pofapiy ula 4 fren, , enl aad rerrevel poly 


aa pote edrres dar Rueaior ceurpot cel yakatne 

pew era the free : 

» Pliny, MH xuviil 268 (ed, Billy). 

© Aclian, Tar. Mia, xii, 9h. 

2 fc abirin, |. 34, 

@ Philostest, Pid, Apel! #1 27, 2 tells the 
tale 

™ Pons f. iv. 5. 

* Xewoph, Anak J, di, 14, 








~ ae 


Align. 
Ed, Koch, yo a8 ff, 
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Which. to consider the various interpretations of this symbolism ourrent 
amoug the Greeks, 

(1) Tn the first, place, then, we note a certain counection—whether 
positive or negative—between the ass-and musiz, The Satyr derides Midas 
ov powwow Gher GAG cat abiow, And it is for lis lack of musical taste that 
Apollo jraposes the ‘ auriculas asini’ Elsewhere we lori that the oss was 
murificed to Apollo; Pindar speaking of dhe Hyperboreans says ;—9 


rap’ oly wore Hepgeds CSaicato Auyeras, 
édpar’ éredbow, 

KAectas 6 vw» ExaTop Bay exitecoaiy fecs 
peforrag: div Padlaie Euredow 

ebhamlacs re wor “Amida 

yale, yeha & opae Bape apAlay xvwéidenw, 


Clemens too remarke:* * Let the Seythians continue to sacrifice their 
sees, 28 Apollodorus says and Callimachus ia his lina— 


Pai Soe "Trenfoptaaw évew ewitedAeral {potg— 


or again im another place— 


Tipmovew Aerapal boiBov dvordayias.’ 


Antoninus Liberalia ig mora circtimatantial, He tells*® tow i Certain 
Babylonian, Kleinis by name, travelled t the temple of Apollo in the 
country of the Hyperboreans and—like Perseus before Jam—zaw Jepoupyov- 
wives alte ras Ouciay tay Svan, Returning to Babylon ye attempted a 
similar sacrifice himself; but Apollo forbade it, Thy opp Tay drop Gvelar év 
“TrrepBoptacs dyoperny alta wail? jovi elvas, Two of Kleitiis' sons dis: 
obeyed the command and drove asses to the altar, The god in vengeance 
maddened the beasts, which devoureil Kleinis and all his family, However, 
before they died, Apollo at the request of Leto and Artemis peseBardy 
erolyoe srrivras SpmiGas” Despite Apollo's predilection for the Hyper- 
borean breed there was an annual sacrifice of Hsses at Delphi: this wo 
gather from an important inscription “ in which occurs the line— 


Tow dopow eal va tepyiia dépéa cuvaydirm, rubs & yo us, tow Soma, 


Emendations have been proposed ; but Book's commnent is just: "de asinis 
nonest quod dubites: non Graeei Hyperboreos focissent Apoliini asinorum 
hecatomben offerentes, nist in Grneciu quoque ashi mactati Apollini easany.’ 
It may be plausibly conjectured that, just ss in the Vedic hymn * the grail 
Indrns...js requested. by the poet to kill the oss whio HLM with horrible 
——E—E eee — 

™ Poth at * This ia pethajes ne to miatndorstand ing 


_™ Cohortiis wal Genta, wol, |. col, 10), ed. if thy ox 
' Binds —— tvs Gere in Aristophunes, 


* Boodkh, G47, mcd, py 807, tine 34, 
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go 


voice" s6 in Hellenic legend the braying ase is. devoted to Apollo in lis 


uitics of poverayerns anil ALpoRTUToS. 


“ From some such sense of propriety 


are the adage dvs Adpas (dwober or darerat), and the saymmg exploined 
by Suidas“—orue wpdg adAdw, Tn tho same vain Plutarch with reference to 
the Phrygian bone file remarks ® that the uss wayeraros eal dpowroTaras. 


dy rain, Aewroraror cal potcixarrator daetéow wapéyerat. 
Niloxenos replies : "Apekes Taura cai 


To which 
ude tors Navxparizats éyxadovtos 


Boveipirar ypmpea yap ion zois dvelos eis Tow athdye exelpory G2 wal 
oddarryye¢ dove AGéperoy, ws Gree dbeyyowerns Oporor Grow bE ten’ 
Abyuttriaw Tore Sijrov ba Tepava * apomypiacitoeror. Aclian too informs 


us that the worshippers 


of Serapia detest the ass, and that Ochus the 


Persian, knowing their feelings on the subject, dvdereive piv tow "Acre, 


eFetleowe be ror dvor,” ey Ta ieyata 
is said that the a¥s. was 


‘However, he adda, ‘it 


‘These scraps of Egyptian lore* are cited 
ass jdvow Tew Secor mt) yeyoverat Kata 


yvorean, maxim to the effect that the 


Aumjedt O2koy roig Alyuwrlous 
| 7@ Tupdna pooped). 
hy Aclian d propos of a Pytha- 


tipuovian. tabty Tor kal mpoy zoy Fjyov Tov Tis Aupas elvat xahoratov. A 
striking illustration iy supplied by a mosaic at Palermo” witch repre- 


sents Orpheus playmg, and 


among the animals listening to lum oven 


There ia therefore a certain amount of evidences for anpposing that the 
ass was traditionally deficient in musical skill. 1 um, however, inclined bo 
suspect that, this deficleucy was not pritative, but an effect of later rition- 
alism, Indeed the early mind would be far more likely to consider the ass 
a great vocalist than to reftuch that the notes he produced were harsh and 


ilisvordant. It is as a popular critic of music that Aesop, 


for example, 


juikes Lim judge the contest between the nightingale and the cuckoo ; and 


4 genuine love for staging muy be detected in his emdeavour to 


imitate the 


al Dh Gibernatis, op. cit tol, Lp. 374. 

© Precher, Lew, ool. 435, 40-1, 

= Preroomig. (ras, od. Lantech mud Schie!- 
dowin, vol i. pp. 201-2 The proverb-accurs 
bis aeveral fopms deer Adpes Gewese wal otderyyon 
Er: Seon Avpigwr: of yap mandy acs Adpg eal 

Mt Snidas, vol. (Leal, 1120 -> wepouia del rae 
ah owyprerarifiadews, wnti Mecunoderee ta 2b 
earrdAg? Geelethrruy van fem, 

# Sop Corel. y, For this trae of ane-hones, 
jp Bustathing, Opie ed, Tafel, p, 56, 03, as 
i ded Avelaw pera, wire wa) aed refpelew 
abc) fylrerrs, aull Pliny, M7, si gS, 
‘gsinarnm (osia) ad ifhies eanora’: Joliem, xvi. 


7s. 

Cp. Phat. de Zeal ol Oeiret20_ 

“© Up. Aclian, Mar. Hal, ty. 8, with de Nat. 
dwin; =, 29. 

“Ou the we ie Egypt, ae J, Bonwick, 
Ryyytion Beltef, pe 328. Trof, Roborteon 


Sinith, Phe MeNylow off the Semiten, pps 43-1, 
collects the evidones for smpposing that the aes 
wei pn sotmal anting) among the Semiter; he 
wie, An untnal aséaacrifice appears in Egypt 
in the worship of Typhon (Set ur Sutech), who” 
wae the chief god of the Semiter in Egypt, 
though Egyptdlogista duubt whether he wes 
orginally a Semitic gol. The as wm & 
Typhonle animal, and in eres religiows eer. 
monies the poople af Coptme marifioed meen by 
ceiting them lown » preeipice, while those of 
Lycopolla, in two ef theirannual feasts, elampedt 
the Bgure ef a honnd ese on their suerifictal 
cikes ... Tthue been eapposed that the Goblin 
Set, worbipped by the Bamibe Hyhaies bv the 
Ticlta, Wane Sun-ewl” [th owas, by the way, an 
Keyptian grammarian—Apion by name—whe 
fest promnigated the tale that the Jews wir 
shipped an ass’ Inoad af gall ke thn templd at 


Jerusalem. : 
* trek, Felt, 1809; vol. earl, 40, 
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grasshopper by dint of feoding on dew, Phaedrue and the lester fabutists 
adopt the leas naive view :— 


'Asinus iacentem widilt im prato lyram. 
Accesstt et Lemptavit chordas nugula : 
Sentiere factne, Bella res, sed meheroules 
Male ceasit, inquit, artis quiw sum nescius. 
Si repperisset aliqnis hang prudentior, 
Divine anres oblectasset cantihus: 
PHAEDH, App), xii. 


But to find the ass aga yeritablo musician we must go back to the Euat. 
In the fifth book of the Pantchatantra™ the ass Ouddhata plays truant 
slong with «jackal. Turning a deaf ear to the arguments and entreaties of 


the Intter he insists upon singing, having first proved his minute and 


nocurate kuowledge of musical laws : 

‘Aprés que cela fut fait, Vine tendit son cuw et se mit A-crier, Puis Je 
garile des champs, quand il entendit le ori dé lane, grincn les dents de 
colére, prit un biton et accourut. Lorsqu’il apercut l'ine, il lui donna tant 
ite coups de biton, que Onddhata; accablé de coups, tomba & terre," 

Again, this animal has been identified with the Vedie ‘gandharvas, 
who amongst other offices taught music and dancing to the gods Now 
Prof, Kuhn holds that these 'gandharvis* are, both in name and nature, 


the Oriental counterpart of the Hellenic eévraupos,™ Possibly therefory 


the Centaurs, who in Greek legend and Greek art are constantly represented 


as teaching or playing instruments of music, were originally weaea, (yy. 


migrating westwards to a land where the Eastern ass was largely replaced 
by the horse, their mythioul réle was to some extent tranaferred to the latter 
himal, However popular tradition kept as p collateral type the older 
asinine beings, calling them ovoeévravpor bo distinguish them from the 
nanrping Grmexéwraupor. They are described by Heaychins 4 as—zpiyeaures, 
Saimavar tyros, xdbudow cal exorewoy tH derbavela—anil more in detail 
by Krates,“ 
(2) A second™ trait in the Midus legenil connwets the ase-king with 
corn ond wine, When a child, ants convey grains of com into his month: 


™ Pantchatante Vi vit, Trane, E. Lanceran, 
p, 330% A very eliilar tale covury in the 
Totii-Nareh (ed. Howe, | 218), 4 eallectinn 
of Oriental mytie translated from the Turkish 
version. Benfoy in his 2ininiueg to ithe 
Pantebstantre (9125, p 403) pegurds this as 
ihe source of the proverb ' Asirna al pram.” 

4 Do Gubernatia, op edt, vol, i. p. 985, 

™ Momsierr 11. Fauche lip wel, ik pp 0D of hin 
Trote.of the Ramayana describes theGamlharvile 
ae ‘nmaioione oelestes, DomicDienx, qui bahj- 
fend Ie eid Indes et compet lorchestre 4 
tome Low heunquete dee prinelpnliw [Meimitee ' 





See EH. Mover, (tudkarren-Kmiaurcn, 
Bertin, TES, aml thi wuthortelue quoted bry. 
O, Gripper, Cinits anne? Wythe, 128, j. 10m, 
Bi, Are thy drone xavBerr, eavtiiies of Elia 
aatie derivation | 

all. Sobumblé, wal. iii, jh. 200. 

“el. Wachamuth, Pp. 0, 

* The link betwen the poe guich tmbetin anil 
the ese wil attendant om ihn teruidejtion Iq 
Firudabiwd ly the roan? excavations at Leyoon- 
oe. = OH the boner af Dienator’s prplos 
appear o fomale (igure with ui oxa's bined any) 
hands playing tpou. the eltkore: The some 
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In later life le treats the flower-wreathed Silenus kindly and is rewarded 
by Dionysus. He captures the Satyr by mixing wine in a well, These are 
but slight indicationy of a wide-spread symbolism, For the ass is regularly 
aasociated with the worship of Demeter and Dionysue Hesychiws, in 
explaining thy proverb dvos dryer uveripra, remarks rote. peuerrypiory £& 
areas (ele "E)Nevciva wopltovar Ta mpd thy ypeiay Sia ter Syev. TOTe 
pdduara elyov Tots dvous yGodopobrras, Ani o terr-cotta from Athens, 
now in the British Museum. shows the scene: an ass carries certain 
sacrificial objects, among which are apparently fish and a rams head, 
Dionyaus often employs the ass as a means of transport. In Aristid, Dion. 
i. 40 we read: eal Gdvact’ dy wat dvovs wrepoby (0 Avvucog) avy Grrous 
udvor. It waa an asa that once carrietl the deity in safety across a nver™—y 
service for which it was endowed with human spoech, and afterwards placed 
along with its companion among the star,— 
ive 7” dik péooor duavpy 
hiten oHuaroves Th pos WAGOY eiere varra. 
Tuoorr. «xii, 21 

Ip was on an ass too that Dionysus succeeded in bringing back Hephaestus 
to Olympus: wai phy xal thy “Hpav Neyouor ms pdvos Pedy rq viet 
Bujdrake xopicay ‘rop "Harrow dixovra cis Tov obpavoy, nai tara ve 
dvadels big. Tn the Compte-Rendw ido la Commission Impériale Archdo- 
logique for 1868 ia w vase-painting whieli shows Dionysus and Ariadne 
riding together on an ass. Inghirami mentions several analogous vases ; 
and Mionnet =" describes coins of Menda and Nakona, which represent the 
wine-god mounted on or attended by an asx, The example set by Dionysus 
‘waa followed by his satellites. Athenaens (vy, 100 ff) describes a Dionysine 
procession in. the time of Ptolemy TT at which hundreds of Silent and 
Satyra were carried by asses Tudeed Silenus is commonly™ represented as 
riding ‘ pando asello’; and in the collection at Marbury Hall (Cheshire) is a 
small marble group of « Satyr on an nes, from the Villa Mattei: nor can we 
forget the Xanthins of the Fru. A Bacckant rides the same beast in 
Miiller-Wicseler, Denkmiter tino: 576, Inghirami, Vast Fiteili, vol. iii, pl. 
ICLX, and vlaawhere,” Similar scenes are sometimes portrayed on sepulchral 





double reference distinguishes « carnelian in the 
Vidon! collection (Wieseler, Ziendoidler, 1: 
no. 615): ia fromt of a rock on which ao «mall 
shrine of Dioegena or Priapis alin @ Silenue 
jloying the fire, while. ai me acoompaniva the 
ivusio with his bray. 


# ed, Achmidt, vol, til, p 200. ‘The sao. 


ou Aristophouna, Frog, 150, lias alinoat the 


* Terra-notts Room : eat] caer, Ne, 19, 

™ Parient. DNvin Justif. 1. xxi. od. Le Bran, 
p. 98, x 

© Arietil, Dion p. 4, el, Dimil 

"Ath, PL Vo No 2 Threw pormlals ore 


obled, Chnepite Ronit, pr 


a24, nm. 2 

mit Fitati, yo) iii, Fl) OCLXN— 
(UL VIET. 

@ Yok L pp 477-378: anppl. vol. Ti, p. 82, 
PL VIL 1—4, 

* Yol, Lp 2) + eappl vel. 7, PL XE 1, 

@ Ger ag. Millers Witsiler, Jkndaailer ley 
lien Kunet, ii No; 674, and the literary rif, 
calloted in the Cympl- fede for 188d, p,-250, 
n., 

® Porther ext: in the Goople-Aendu for 1608, 
p 238, 1, In the firt, Mon (T.-. Room, 
central com O) Chore iso fragment of 2 moulded 
vase which hes the same design. 
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reliefs: A sarcophagus in the Berlin Mnaeum shows a crowd of Bacuhants 
und Sileni drawn by a pair of asses, stumbling under the load Otto 
Benndorf, who discusses this ‘argumetitam’ in the Aveh. Zeit. for 1864, 
quotes two parallels: one from a sayeophagus in Paris, ou whieh a numberof 
Erotes are shown playing with Dionysiae animals—three of them being 
drawn ina car by a pair of asses: and a second from a surcnphacus-frieze in 
the Vatican, where several Baovhic revellers ure ginilarly eseorted. Of 
Lityerses, another harvest divinity, it ie said on the authurity of Sositheos 
the travedian —* 


“Eades piv abros rpeiy bvovy cary dovg 
tpl¢ ths Bpaxelas jpipas- wives 3° Eve 
Kady wetpyriy tov Sexaudopor miboy. 
But if the ass be thus appropriated to the service of the corn-deities, it 
ight bo argued that we have hereon Greek soil an instance af the eorn- 
spirit being represented—as it was represetitod elsewhere “_by an ass. A 
clearer exmmple of this is the Ronan custom of leading in procession an ass 
decked with loaves of bread and flowers. Joannes Lydus (de mens. iv. 5D) 
desoribes the scene :-— 


TH wpe révre Klbiy 'louviay toprh ris ‘Rorlas. ey Tavry TH) huépa 
éwprator of diprowool, bia roby dipyalove tov dpror ep rots iepois rijs 
“Eorias"” xaracneviteaw Svor 8 datehavwpévor jyoiwro THs wopmris, bid 
TO ToUTHy WAciobat thy Gitar. 


And Ovid ™ brings it into comnection with Lampsacene ritual -— 


"Lampsacus hor animal solita est mactare Priapo : 
Apta asini flanomia indicis exta damus. 

Quem tn, diva (Ge Vesta), memor de pany monilibus ornas, 
Cessat opus, vacuae contionere molas’ - 


Lactantius® corroborates the poet: *Apud Laopsacum Priapo  litahilis 
victima est avellus; cnins sacrificii ratio in Fastis hace redilitur’ After 
telling the Ovidian story he continues, ‘Hac de causa Lampsavenos aselluty 
Prinpo, quasi in ultionom, mactare consueyisse ; apud Romanos vero 
oumdem Vestalibus sacris in honorem pudicitine tonuservatae panibus 
coronari,” Pd 








© Vol. ext. Pil, Asie WaT nehon dom zwei Foe! stehwn,” (Sram 


Athen. 415 a 

@ 1, G. Fraser, ‘The Qoldea Bimgh, yal, ii, 
f) 3%: * Other enimal forme mesnmed: hy the 
eorm-apirit are the «ting, roe, strony, hear, oe,” 


&e. 
7 Tn the Are. Zeid. for 1808, -wol, xxi. col, 
24°, Anariger, « gem be mentioned 


‘einer weiblichen Figur mit rerhUllten Haupt, 
Scepter und Paters, die anf eiuet Throne sitet, 


that this iv Meet, Ro Peter that it te the grit ees 
pone OC Wimowa in the dnnnle dell” Jast, 
for 1882, pp, 260-104, yuotes @ vonskierahio 
number of Pompeian pictures end one mathe 
relief that beer out Kran’. supposition. 

) Phati vl 245 soy. ani 313, ‘#oee-cpronatis 
pantie (inpenitet umillie.” Op. Prop, ¥. 4 21, 
“Vevis cormnutis pauper gundobat issellle.” 

7 Diwin, Tnatit V. xxi, edd Le Bran, p. 4. 
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‘The mention of Priapus and the context of the passages quoted warrant 
us in passing from this custom to the ass aso phallic animal. Cornutus ** 
has a suggestion worth reconling: tdéya 8 dy yalpoe tovodr Oipate 0 
Atopucos bia rd dyevtiKoy elvar TOY Tpiryor, ad! ob wal 6 Svoy™ dv rais 
wopmais abrod Oapiter I have already observed thint this side of his 
uature was prominent in the Hindoo mythology: and treps of the same 
are fot wanting in Greece and Italy, Lactantius in thy chapter quoted 
above comments of @ plillie contest between the ass and Priapus** 
Plutarch in answer to the question ™ Tis } mapa Kupaiory dvoSares 3 
describes a custom observed till within resent tinves in some parts of Europe ; 
ray yuvaixay ray éxi pocyelg ANbPstcay dryayorres el¢ ieyopay,,.dveSiBator 
én’ Svov, Kai ti wid Kix mepraxOeican.,.dvoBary TencayopevoLenny. 
Perhaps Suidas sv. dvog els Kuyalous hints nt the same practice when he 
says: " ra em’ dvou pépec@al rive yupvdy rey drepcar |) peylory Uaptuaias 
vevomoras, Again, the prinets of Cybele—the Galli—made ther dranss. of 
asses’ skins2* Palladius preserves a curious piece of superstition which bears 
on the. point; seal sown way be kept frou harm by putting up an ass’s 
‘skull as a scare-crow,** 


‘Ttem equae calvaria sed non virginis intra hortam ponenila est, vel 
etiam asinac Creduntur enim sua proesentia focoundare, quae spectant! 


This affords a clue to the meaning of the tale told by Diogenes about 
Empeilokles— 


éryciov work ehobpag rvevedvroy as TOUS Kapwovs AUB 
pacbat, Kedetcas Frovg txdapivar xai daxods roviebat mrepi Tovs 
Aobous Kai Tas dxpopelas beérewe wpoy TO evd\AaSeiy ro mvevpa Ay favros 
éé, Kw \veavduav cAnPiyvar— 


and tallies with the evidence of Pausanias—** 


ra 82 bed tay dv Navrdig Neyopena és tay dvav, my éxupayor dpmredov 
KAijpa adBovdrepon és 16 pérdav dwépyre roy xaproy, xai Grow opeary & 
wérpa Terompivos bea TOUTS COTKY ATE dporedwr &dukas romyiy, Tapryws ovx 
Scenery spyetiperos. 

The fertilizing powers of the ss may also be inferred from the love- 
chariis described by Pliny (VJ. xxviii. 251 and 261). For the testimony 
of the vasepaintings sve a black-figured lekythos ™ mentioned in the Arch, 
Zeit, vol. vi- fo 296 1, Bachofen™ conjectures that no. 35 (p. 24) of the 
Narmora Tawrincasia refers to the sane trait, Visconti discusses * an inter- 


™ fe Nos Deer, oil. Onant, po 163. ™ Diog. tant. VILL iL. 96, 


7) Op. Micuti, Monuments Zentiti, tov. lie, 5, Pau LT. xxviii, 2 

% So Uygin. Det, dete, df, 2 = KK. Vweunenmlany 4 Weis, No. 176. 
 Qusucat. (rane 2 7 Crabervywrdotib stew Aiton, p. 575, 

™. Voli ii. col. 1228, Mum Pic-Cliaeuin, tol ive pp, 246-258, 
* Phaadtras ie. 1. rt. XXXIV. 

MO plldive 2. xaxv. Id. . 
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esting sarcopliagus-reliof, which shows Promothens making ie first wort, 
and adding to his lianliwark the charsteristies of the various animals: an 
tas orl w bull ane standing by, marked ASINVS and TAVRVS: the former 
tay Well relate to the erotic propensities of the ass, Finally, it is on this 
aspect of the asinine mature that the entire plot of Apuleius’ novel “The 
Golden Ass’ is based. The hero, ono Lucius, is owiny to the magic ointment 
of bis mistress transformed into an ass (Bk. iii), After passing through 
aunilry striking adventores, hw at length rewains his human shape hy dint of 
tuiting rose-loaves (Bk. xi.), The whole tale is, except for the famous inter- 
lude of Cupid aml Psyche, & mere expansion of Lucian’s story. Actos: i) 
Ovos, where the her hear the same name. undergoes the sue metu- 
morplosis, aad meets with much the same adventures, Among his WiErOUs 
uscapes is one occasion on which lie carrins off a vertain virgin frou a bane 
of robbers; they arc recaptured, anil the robbers propose to punieh them hy 
sewing up the virgin m the skin of the ass Lucius, hur face alone buing loft 
visible ™ | . 

(3) Thirdly the Midas-myth displays somo touches of Chithanic input, 
The Satyr Whe chught by wine mud in a wel which wel] was afterwurils 
claimed by the people of different localities: ‘Thy uttendunt, too, who dis- 
covered the secrot, dng a hole tw the yrownd und buried it thiewe : 


‘secedit, humunmque 
Kiffodlit, of, (lomint quiles aspexerit anres, 
Voce tefart parva terrmeque inturmurat hiustae : 
Indiciumqoe sune yoo tellure regosta 
Obrurt, et scrobibus tacitus discedit Opbertin.” 
Ovip, Met, xi, 185-0, 


With regund to this umlerground affinity, it will be remembered tha in 
the Hindoo poems thy ass dwells in the darkness of w.cavern or the gloom of 
hell, Greek mythology preserves the tradition. Aristophanes’ wore than 
once mentions a certain gnome or goblin called "Eusrovea, anil the scholinst 
on two passages" remarks that she is known also us "Oydoxedus or’ Ovéxados, 
Eustathins, commenting on Od xi, 654 py} joe Popyriqe webadar «7., mikes 
the following statement ; ' Persephone sens a Gorgun-head to terrify mew 
just ns Hekate senila Empusa, For Empuss, they say, is a demoniacal phantom 
sent by Hekute, which some call ‘Opdxem ec and others 'Ovacicedug,’ Tn the 

Tagenisine’ (frag. 426) Aristophanes goes so far ax to identity Empusi with 
ee 
= Similarly in Perrqult's fopuber Flee (ud, pieliie tml the chihanky giture of the aoe he 


A. Lang, pp. 83-106) the princes Peso-lAdny =o pot alment. Mutarch (Poowllele RD) elatnys the 
to exeepe the importunitio of the king douse  autlhurity of Aristotle for hie #tatemout that w 





this #trange diagniee :— vertain mibwigynlat Hig futryere* 4 0 ard 
‘Your vous mondremdvonnuiswbty Xpirer Vrexe wienr chekeerdtye, "Ondeaeace 

Le dépoitille del Acne cot itt tae ailmifalle: = tetra Op, ale the Tegetuds of Tagom wis! 
(uches-vous bhet lana cette pom, Okie camntiatnd leetow, wad. thm yotation 

Ow an eroire jamais; tant alle eat offroyable, from the book of the Mainyo-) Khand on fge 
Qy'elle renferme tien le bead,’ ae 


 Apaitl, a comnveting Vink Belem the = Keke Jibi and Ju, sie, 
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Hekute herself. The former was woot to appear in many shapes, vne of which 
was that of a mule and a second that of a women” Lacian, relating an 
adventure sirpposed to have befallen him on « certain small istand, says.” ° i] 
then saw that the legs were not thow of a woman, but the hoofs of ai es 
...And she, sorely againsh her will, admitted that her tribe consisted of Indies 
of the sea called 'Ovoexeddat, and that they were accustomed to devour aucli 
strangers as came te their coasts” 

The Chthonian ” cliarneter of the asa finds further support in ihe legen 
of Tages ws told by Cicero in his de Divin, TL. xxiii. 60,— 


Tages (uidam dicttur m agro Tanquiniens); qunm terra aruretur, of 
aulvos altius eset impressus, exetitisse cupente et eum affalua case, (ul 
surabut.’ 


For among other deeds this ‘terrae filings" laught men to preserve then 
crops from blight by fastening up the skull of an Arcadian ass— 


‘Hine caput Arcadici nadum cute fertur aselli 
Tyrrhenns fixisse Tages in limite ruris. . 
CoLUMEnLa x. de entt, hort. v¥. d44-5. 


dt is perhaps as 5 Clithonian animal that the ‘ass possesses oracular 
powers. Aristophanes, who makes one district of Hades "Ovov Tléwas (Frags, 
18t}), mentions also dvov dpvew (Hires, T21), The scholiast ad foc com- 
meena be = 


AGyeras yep Th ToWwdTuv, wy eypBorucoy (ie. a soothsayer) €paTapevos 
rept dppdberou elder Svov dx atmparos dvagtdrra, dxnjxoe be erépou MeyovToN, 
Bréwe wag bv0s Ow dvdary. 6 84 En, 6 vaotw dvaariceral. xal dvéorn, 


The same preilictive function is recognized by Plutarch, who in hiv Life 
af Antony (Ixy, § 2) gives the following incident : 


— Kadoapi 8 Adyeras per Ere ararou dra THs ranriis KUKAD TepuoNre mpos 
ras vats dybporos Chadver Spow dravtiras, wvOopery $é vobvopa yrapleas 
abroy ebretis ‘'Epot wav Etrivyos Sropa, to 82 Org Nieay. Aw 
eal toils iuPidus row toroy Kocphav Datepor tavnse Yadxotr vow nal 
Hows i 
Similarly in fry, exxiii. @ (ud. Dibner, p. 50) he says of Tibertus: 


‘AANA cal TiBeply dvos...Ers peipacly Srri, kal Fe “POBq emt ROyos 
pytopixcie SarpiBorre, roy Bacthetay bi Tod atrod rabljuaros wpocpi- 


™ Aristophanes, Mrogy 290, warrotariy yoir deorpddetin, Aire pleeri, ea) erpernpeawu, 
yeyrereas wort ple pe Malia, coed Fd pede, werd Per, Hit ik $4.00 
Sawlaved, Bekher, fiom pp 2, b Cpa Millor-Wiewiter, Dred Bo, Ob, a gem 
‘the Vodainentum ‘Saleronta, oof 134t Ay wal. tu Battin Mam, = Demneter eiulibinind with tore 
Migna, xai dader spi eperdeny pow tpadacrrn HF in hand: holilud Der a Kieren (ane payee 242 I) 5 
wevijaare...d wirtais a) deur Ariperdpep pie im freet on one of mile 
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And in hia Life af Alorender an ase which kills a favourite tion with a kick 
is accounted an evil omen. Such superstitions lasted on into mediaeval 
times. Johannes Sarisbericnais mentions the ass as n 'Weythier,’ which it is 
unlucky to meet” | 

The most satisfactory evidence un the point is, however, the pécurrence 
of the ass as a stock vlenizen of the underworld. Photina « 2. “Ovow wéear 
quotes Aristanchus’ solution of the phrase; dia ro Kparivey troféefa: ev 
AiSow eyourloy wexovra: dvow éé vo whekdpevow awerblorca.® The acene 
was painted by Polygnotus-as part of his Nekuia in ths Lesche at Delphi. 
Pausanias (X. xxix 1-2) gives a desuription of it, together with 4 suggestion 


8s fo 18 meaning - 


pera Se abrave anjp dems xaiipevog, emiypayya 8) "Oxpov elpas eyes 
ray divipwrow rerolnras piv wAexor gyowlor, wapéetHKe 82 Orrera vos 
breatlovra 7o werheypévow el rot eyowiow taitar etrar tov “Oxvop. 
hi Mepyov baci drOparrey,-puwatea Ge tyetr dawarypar «al oroca ouNNebarro 
epryatopevas, ov wok de borepar urd. éxedvny arnAwro, ratta ofp bs rob 
"Oxvow tiv yuvaina efédovew aivifacta: ror Modkvyrwrov, olda be wai era 
‘Tovey, crore Toney rena wovotwra di offer) tonow dépovri, ard robToy 
elpnudvor, wy 6 aynp atray euviryes tob"Oxvou Thy Odpuyya devov 8 ode 
«al wderewy of dparres Tots clayey gahobel tive Sprida, «al Zero abros 6 


taevog pdyatos wey wal xd Moros epwdiy, el bE GAKOy Tey dpvlOwv, emaries 


dati Kal otros. 


Pausaniae’ interpretation, whatever its source may be, seems based on 
the phallic nature of the ass Birt the reference to a purticular man Oknos 
and the moralizing turn given to the whole indicate the invention of an mgrer 
that had half-forgotten the meaning of ite mythology. A safer donelision 
may he reached froma consideration of the company in whith Oknos and 
his bss are found, Baumeister reproduces the sculptured mouth of 
Roman spring. which shows Oknos plaiting his rope and the ass devouring 
hh: belied the animal atatids « Danaid with a water-pot on her head, 
Another ilhistration was published by Campana™ in 1841 from. the frieze of 
# Roman tomb: Olnes ansl his uss mre here put into a division of the 
painting separate fron, but adjncent te, that of the Dannids: A third re- 
presentation * was found in 1832 on the frieze of « Columbarium peat tho 
Yorte Latina: tho Dannids are vo longer visihle, unless tle female figure to 





“ Mopt, TAderarnivl wae Grodelldiore, yp. trays himelf by hid voids... ‘Thie be a 


mM, 7h. 

© Mr. Fraver belle me that the tale ‘enon in 
one of the Huddhist fatades, with the aniatitn. 
Hoes of a jatheal for dhe mes (Patil, 1 1400, 
p. 00)" Thin rorkithn Le not mulyne De 


inhernatia, Zoctogion! Mychaloyy, Wot, ii, p. 120, 


elites the fincheo myth of the. jmebel lin 
‘pies hineelf off ae a peaooek if the aly, 
The animale make him ther king, Wut be fo- 


Wertaky of the coe lrossed iv Whe fiow's elein.* 

M Decbudilre, vol Hh pi, 198, Fig SOad 
Viecouti, Mute PicOlimantis, 1820, wol, fy, 
Ml. SEXVL* + Tachofoo, dralicrayinibelid’ ier 
stiles, VL 1h e 

“Tite apuleri veut, Rome 1944, $b Loe 
or % VIE ny fe 10: Baehoten, op wid. IL 

© Thechinton, eps ell YY, I 
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the loft formed part of their group, In « fourth picture, drawn by Visconti ™ 
from who bas-relief on a round marble altar, Oknos twisting a rope anil 
his ns? ghizing occur in company with the Danaids and their wi@or 
rerpyusvos, Finally, Oknos and the nss: ocenpy the whole scene on a wall- 
painting from the Columbarium of the Villa Pamfili” ‘So far all has been 
correct, conventional, Reman. Olrios and lis ass are stereotyped figures 
trnditionally assoginted with the daughters of Danaus, Tf an older version 
of the myth is extant, it must be sought among the treasntes of Growk 
ceramic. 

Now an archaic black-figured vase in the Munich Museum ™ represents 
four winged e!oda xapsryer emptying pitchers into an enormous. jor antl 
in the earth. Their chameteristics as Danaids ate ata minimum, aud—wero 


it not for the statements of later mythographere—they would have heen 
compared to the souls of the departed as shown on. the CGywek funwral jars. 
The explanation thus hinted at is confirmed by a lekythos” found in a grave 
near Monte Saraceno, and now in the Museum at Palermo, This most 
iustinetive picture is apparently conceived in a spirit of caricature: it repre~ 
sents men and women hastening ln comic attitudes to empty amphorae into 
a huge vessel, The vessel disappears behind tho igure of an ass, which is 
kicking luetily us.one of the male water-bearers plucks its tail. In front of 
the ass sits a man looking in a distressed way «t four linee— possibly strands 
of a rope!” Here at-least itis evident that the water-carriars are not Dannids, 
ornot Dansids along. They cocall Pausanins’ description (X. xxxi. 9-11) of 


the figures at Delphi — 


ai &2...dénaveat ply eioiv Dhop Jv Karteacyioww borpuKois wetrolnTas oe 
pty Ext pala ta elbos, 7 88 Hoy THs Halas epejaovea [Big wey 5} alder 
ériypappa éri ixaripg tov yovainan, ev Kowg be eerriy éo’ dudorépacs 


elvar ehae TOP oF pepuH 


Vue fies, vol by, pp. Sod, PL 
EXXVL | 

Fr Tahn, Cote, Prange po 2kk | bee, flee. 
1486, pot, PILL, 1, Basholun, up, eit 
1, 1. ag 0 The Tat weiter tisooesse ll 
five vewigna and gives = yaltiahle roflectlen af 
NWietery rel, He cinite lo pepresiyt Viseontl's 
altar) it mg , however, on a tedaced. scale 
in Smith, Sm, Chaetqat Dict 22, Danaus, pa 
137, without the tgs of Oknes, 

A tuum! juliting fom Ostia, now in the 
Lateran Mignwun, ulewe Olmos amd. file oes 
rogatlor with Miter, Oppliuy and Koryilice, 
ete—the Oaualila betig appamntly sbannt 
(Mine, del ut, 1266, vol. vii pl 28,0), 
Tho donign ks, however, wemewhat fraguuentary , 
anil theirahaeuce cannat be proved, 

* @ foghiromi, asl fitity, Hh, 199) Panvfina, 
Hix Bless, ¥', (X= Baumeister, Dunbesdirr, 
a—Vtit. KEY, 


we eee a ba wal wiles ev 7H 
eri wails, xa} yoraixes, réa ply bro vy 





val. HL pe 1624, Fig: 2940: Monch, Lex, ont, 
non. 

deh, Za. 1870, wal. eeviil pp 4 
pl. 31. . 
 Pormmally dé net feel ot wil eure that thin 
cenitum ineprtation of thew fons Tines in 
eurrect, 1 surmise tat Oknes tw lookiy tn 
this dintracterl fadhion te freee |! the worasss 
tf Pore. XK, serlii, 0) Mowing past-—‘yuaticns 
exspentat’—and fiat we huve here qn rather 


and. mayt investing rerlant «f tha legal, 


The paraliniian between Olnoaand the Danae 
Huliomtiel below woud then Ive more complite 
then ever, At the wenn thier | exnnwt follow 
the viww first yart foreartl, 1 beliowe, by Dn 


Walditeln that OKNOC=OK|EAJNOC, 


ihe EA hoving tesn. qocklentally ohiiterstoll in 
ei work of art. 
Li 
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werpa, wapa b& tor mperSirq corevia deli ty Heiaw of pew TAdos 
dépovres bmp Eri, ry bt ypal eareayOas thw tdplav cleacecs: Goow bE ep Te 
orTpaxy Aavron Hy Tov Dearos, exytoved éorw abbis dg roy mifew. érexpar- 
popela & clvas cal rovroue ray ra Spapeva Hreveivi dv obdevag 
Cepdvay Xdyq@- ol yap dpyatorepot tay EMAjva-reXerye sap ‘EXevgi- 
viay mente, dxdoa by ebolBear wei, sored Iyer dvtipdrepar, bag Kal 
Geats erimposter Apacer, 


With which agrees Plato's account in the Gorgins, 408 A, B-— 


obra: dPMeraro: dy cler ol dun To’ Kai bopoler €l¢ Tor Terpnuevow 
wifey Giup eréow To1tre terpHéroi eocelva. 


Tn short, it seems highly probable that the Danaid myth originated in the 
belief that those who did not take part in « certain mystic iépopapia on 
earth would hereafter be condemned to it as a perpetual punishment 

But—it may he asked—whiat lins all this to do with the ass? Howisit 
that, Oknos und his beast are associated with these Nevrpodspost Two 
answers to this question suggest themselves. On the one hand the water- 
beaters of the lower world are probably engaged in the Aourpoddpec yd} of 
Euripides Phoen 348, the well-known marriage ceremony, which they have 
neglected during their lifetime : and we have already seen the ags symbolizing 
sexta! relations, That a phullic animal should appear in such company is 
surely more than w more comcidence. 

On the other hand the ass was traditionally conneecteil with watar in 
general, and the water of the underworld in particular, How that connection 
arose we have no menns of determining. [¢ may linve been strengthened by 
the employment of the ost 4s a water-carrier;!"! and by the observation that 
it commonly syoids trending in water,!*? being, as Aristotle: says,!™ suypoy. 
taor...bapeyor tiv diaw. At any rate it is certain. that Hellenic supersti- 
tion did associnte the ass with water!™ Plutarch’ seeks to explain the allewad 





Athen, (i02—iira, 

" Pliny, NL, vi. 160, * Siamese minions 
iivterdt, hinrent (te at piles emi cxecant 
lingers. ned nial nevantie potant footes, quae 
Wnt ty POCUAriN, ETH ta nt wien tramite ml 
Petnin eal, hee pentes framed, per rarttaton 
corunt transl acentibna fluriis mirswrne diet, 
mitiauk: at a immittentur Ayman, nt bibeut 
sogouilae eaurandenre want’ Cp the Mee 
Beeror ob 449 By elev of Hyrodot, |v, 192, 

= te am, goa. Th Thin Bs, ' 

Bo tie thy mythology: of other Aryan 
peoplen. Prat, Ay A. Besa telhy eum thot is 
the Book of the Mainyod-Khard, m Permian 

wealechiun of «lett the sixth nine at. (od, 
Wet, oli. xii , 80-97), * The Rage naked dhe 
Hpirit of Wielom.. . . where Manile the ese of 
Uhre feet! ., The mmcof thre thet etende ty 
Whe wvidet of tht aut of Varkush = end water of 


tocry diac, wiiich tains on eo corpas, and the 
mongtrnal discharge, and the remaining oorrnp- 
tion amd putrility, when. it arrives at the ass af 
Vitor fom), sith wotchfalness ho qualier orpry 
kaej clean and puro.” ‘Thie ‘Khur i ae pas! 
(three-legged, ¢¢. fam, wee) is farther deseritiad 
in the Bundehesh (vie, dol, 10 = eh. xix. 
of Ferdinand Jieti's trond.) which ohoeryes Ut, 
among other pecelimritio, the thimediggwed mam 
hese hore of yold. wherewith he slemollshies 
the avimusity of ull evit wouter, Ip the 
Zomile Yaona, wi, 38, "hy feaylug lho territion 
the monsters and qreronts tiem From. one 
Vatwinating Chi wer” (Sho (ils op, alt. bo ST oe 
mil, Spiegel, pf TOS), ‘Agni, thn KlinrmAlil 
fAre-fil)) de ‘dln tie? gt wenn ercofenes anil 
Hili, tem af whew... ewine armani Mee Tiss 
tree’ (Mainyo-i-Khard, eil. Wewty pi. £24), 
 Synp, iv, Quoort B, iL §-10 
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Jewish worship of the ass by saying ; Top Gvor drodyvarra myyny adrois 
fearos tupdesy, And Tacitus expands the same ‘idea: ' Nihil seque 
(ludaeos in deserto) quam inopli aquao fatigabat. Iamque hand procul 
exitio totis campis procubuerant, eum grex asinorum agrestitmm © pasta in 
rupem, nemore opicam, concesit, Serutis Moses coniectura herbidi soli 
luroas Aquarum venas aperit....efigiem auimalis, quo monstrante, errorem 
aitimyne depulerant, penctrali sacravere.’ Actian #? relates the fable—be- 
longing to the Promethean eyele—of the ass, which ilesires to drink at a 
snake-gtarded fonutain aud pactfies its protector by means of a dapuanoy 
aipws dpurtyiprov. Tt was indesd oustomary among the Greeks to have 
dvinking-vessels shaped like an mss’a head !°* In the secon! Vase-ronin of the 
Hiritish Museum @ is an arehaic Kantharos, the form of which is merged in 
ifint of an uss’s or.mule’s head; ite decorated with a painting of Dionysus 
autride-s mile, attended by Satyre and Maenads. This seems tle prototype 
of the Inter forms"? Tn the third Vase-room2"! isa fine sample of the rhyton 
shaped like the deal of a ass or mule. And jn Vase-room four is a similar, 
though poorer, speciinen adorned not inappropriately with a figure wf 
Kiros. = 
But especially was the ass connected with wudergrownd waters, 1 have 
uilready alluded to the well of king Midas and to the orifice of « Roman 
spring. References of a more directly Chthonian character are to hand. 
Acliun™ states that— 
dp tH Savdla yy yivowras Svor xepacdopar, «al oreyer. TA xépara vxeive 
ro téwp Td ‘Apwadindy ro cahoupevon THE =THYOS, TH pe 
ihKa wyyeia Siaxinte: aera, why 7 e1bypow seri pcre. 
Sopater, he says, brought one of these horns 1 Alexander of Macudon, whe 
dedicated it to the Dalphian Apollo ™ with the legend 1 
gol 768’ 'ANéEardpos Maxedaw xepas dvéero, Tlasay, 
ctivOaavos SxvOricod, xpnpA Te Sarpdveoy, 
i Srvyoc dypdete Aovaqldos oie €Sapeckeriy 
petpari, Ractaker 6 Doarog Avoperpr. 
Philostrates  tella a somewhat dmilar tale about the horned uss of Tndia. 
‘Atul Plutaroli* kaa a variant: thot is free from such geographical restrie~ 
Lions = 
re wepl Talvapor, 6 37 Srvyas Pimp carhoverr, éx 
métpas yMaxpas evhAePopevoy obra yruypov eaten, dare wybiy deyyeiov 
ba Fiat, Voie &, 4s-9p. "ortalian, Apeleg.  CNVILL, mil the farther exx. cited ts Um 
cap 16, Conypte-Ftenatyy for 1568, ps 241) tt. 4.. 
Wr at Nill, An, vi. BM. | (aa 42. 
= Prohably cits je tho ummening of: the fees it fp Mat. edn. x a0, 
_ oe steer peards trentloned in Arial [Peege, Cp. wager Ui paurciliee OF onwes tee thi 
are, Dolpliaw Apilln 
8 Cane 22, Th ITE. a Pu, Apel. TIL. ti. 1k 
ee Big, Niyghitel, Mae FLL, wol, HPL OF gt prime yrigide, XX. be 
RS 
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fiko, povpy 62 daAqw Swov areyew rd & GAAa dcaxowrer Kat 
Pieyovew. 


Admitting, then, the close connection hetween the ass and the water of 
the underworld,!!° we can see a further reason why Oknos and his beset ehould 
bo always found associated with the ‘Danaids' and their punishment. he 
Lum wtovies rive Tut diferent wiodia of expressing the same idea. ‘Those who on 
earth have deferred (demeiv) initiation into the mysteries of » cortain 
hydrophoria, oi ob pepinpérm, are after death eondumned to he ever pouring 
their jars into a well that-is never sativfied. In symbolic language, Pro- 
crastination ("Oxres) must constantly feed the Assof the nether waters. Bat 
why feed hii in this pecutiar fashion? Why make him swallow a Tope for 
ull eternity? Not, T think, beonuse thu rope signifies the endless generations 
of men ;"" nor becquae the pufowoids has misread thy pvPoypapos ;"™ but 
for the ainiple reason that the ass Jenotes the well, and that when the bucket 
is lowered into it, the ass ts said to swallow the ropet! 


Having completed this survey of the symbolic meanings attached by the 
(irecks to the figure of the ass,we are how in -w position to settle tha 
aiguificancy of the fresco trom Myconm We lave seen the asy on Crook 
soil (1) n@ o musician, (2) a8 « servant of the lorvest-gode with phalile 


aptitudes, and (3) as representing the waters of the nnderworkl. ‘Lo whith 


of these pepects can we tefer the Mycenaean figures? 

Topographical considerations saggest the Inst. Myconae is about twenty 
miles from Lake Stymphaina, and thirty from Phenees wherg ™ the Srwyoe 
Ddop took its rise Plutaroh’s # legend tliat this water could only be tield by 
a o7ky Gov accords wall with the dépodop(e represented on the Borlin 
Vuekoraanytintar (pp. B44), Helbig’s ‘pease Ghlongo di inetallo’ (Ball, 1875, 41), whieh 
shows an wsefigare in the swt of eurrying « sacred vessel: it also explaing the 
how! found near thy fresco on the citadel, ‘To determine the exact nature 
of the ceromony jak present impossible in view of our limited data, But 
the faot that the bépodopia at which Oknos ani his beast assisted was ulmoat 
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certainly « bridal rite raises 4 presumption that the action of the Mycenaean 
asses had « kindred signifeanee, 

Acain, the thor cepecpopot of Acliqn (p: 9) aml Philustratos, and the 
golden horn of tho three-legged ass in the Bundehesh (p95, n 104), 
remind us that in the Mycenaean painting therm is on excrescence between 
the ears of tho aaitine heads,“ —and serve to strengthen our case, mns- 
much a@ the horned ass is everywhere assocmted with the nether waters, 

_ Another point in the picture becomos olin when viewed in thia conneo- 
tien, Over the slionldors of the asinine Agures passes a twisted rope, which 
they are grasping with their rivyht hands Archasologists, mialed by the 
analogy of the dvdédopor, have called this ‘a pole used to carry the spoils of 
the chase’; ! but tho markings clearly indicate » rope. It may perhaps be a 
representation of the well-rope, the {zona of the Inter ™ Greeks, which 
would naturally enter into any ritual connected with a well. Whether the 
tite here enacted had reference to the celebrated spring at Mycenae, known 
as Persoia,™ must remain uncertain. I sliould, however, poist out that it 
very possibly gave Tiso to the «épaf dance of after times ‘The passages 
descriptive of that dance wre collected by Blaydies on Aristophanes’ 
‘Clouds, 537, T notice four points of resemblanee between it and the fresco 
du dipputs :— 

(i) The figures on the stucco are wearing masks: and Theophrastns ss 
condemns tho man who can épyeiefas ypu row xopbaxa Kai tpoomretow 
pip Exorw dey weapans yope. | | 

(ii.) The rope plays a prominent part in beth Tho Mycenaean nto 
corresponds in sume sort ty an Egyptian custom desoribed by Diodorns 
Bicnlwe (1,97): - . 

dy per yao "Anaviiw wrodet...1lAar elias recpyeevon, ets Oy vine iepdeoy 
dkqxavra wai tpraxostous wal! Exdatyr Hecpav Gowp Pipe els wuTdv de tod 
Neidon, craw re wep rov “Oxvov puPorniar beixvvabas chyaiar xa Tere 
avy ipey emrreAoupimpl, TAEKLOVTOS piv beds arbpos dpyne ryowioy jeep’, 
wrokddw 8 x vow Orlow Audyrow To whexdpevon | 
And Harles (ed, Ar, Wied p, 101) duacribes the «épBak ox * Saltatio,..1m qua 
praesaltor dnetitabat restim. (hine efsavcer Hixit Comicue 16) ob rolicnd eum 
sequebantur tenentes manibus oandem restim,’ Terence (Ade/piy, IV. vil. 34) 
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has*Tu inter eas reatim ductans saltabis’; aul Petr. Freg, Troy, p, 36 
'Cordacem melius nemo ducit,' 


(iii.) Prof, Perey Gardner™ observes: | The ancients regarded the dance 
cordac aa imported into Greece from Phrygian by Polops’ Now tho ase-king 
was according to the legend (p37) forefather of the Phrygians : and, that 
Phrygian influence: in general was strong ot Mycenae is abundantly 
manifest, 


fiv,) Both the cordax-dance and the Stycensean mummery appear to 
partake of a religions und perhaps phillio whuracter, The wpright pose nnd 


lolling tongues of the sees on the fresco are wptly described by the b8pi9 


oplla xrwéddow in which Apolly delights. And an inscription? haa heen 


found within the walle of Apollo's temple at Minoa, which mentions xepdaxey 


in honour of thyt.god.!™ 


‘Arya tex] of | [sopéaxi|orali | rox aep)i tor Mdei- | [or] 'Awodova 


wop-| daxeoy | [Uporjerpov 5, Gécwas Ge | [...0]u, didordSa- | erav, ray éaurday 


ed= | [epyéeyy], vopyynean- | [ra}eie. 


A detail that still oalls for explanation is the fact that on. two ut least of 
the Island stones the wsa-figwires have the lege of Lows This combination will 


however, become more intelligible when we have discussed the nature of the 
lwonine cult (see p. 119%), For the present 1 merely notw that it is hy no 
means unique, and will be found to aupport that connection between the uss 


and the water of the andorworld, which is illustrated by both the freseo and 


the gems. 
This much at least we may claim to have reudered probable that on 


the citadel of Myconm and also in the island of Crete there existed in 
pre-Homeric times the cult of « Chihonian Weity—a well-spirit—conceived 


as embodied in the form of an sss, ‘The devotees of thix deity were wont to 
dress themselves in artificial masks and skins, thereby symbolising thoir 
relationship te him.’ ‘Their ritual involved on the one hand a mystic 
ltydrophoria—perhape 0 marriage custom—and on the other a ceremonial 
rope-ianoe, 
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In the preceding section I have dealt with mn figure that appears. 
comparatively seldom. in the art-romains of the Mycenaean epoch. Far more 
frequent is the representation of a fiercer animal, the lion; «0 frequent 
indeed that one canuot help snspecting the existence of seme symbolicn! 
associstion to account for its constant recurrence, But here caution is noededt, 
For most nitions in their earliest artistic efforts have shawn m tuste mnil a 


islent for animal life: and if is certain that down to quite classical times 
Fone survived in the more desolate parts of the Greek peninsula, Pausanias™* 
speaks of them as still to be foued in Thrace. Herodotus * mentions them 
in. Macedonia ; Aristotle, in the region lying between the rivers Achelous 
and Nessus. At o remote date they must Nave been more widely distributed 
—witness the legends of formidable lions at Megara, Nemea, and Mount 
Olympos Again, the history of Greek Archneology should warn ws that 
esnteric meaning is not to be imported into scenes of a simple and natural 
churacter unless circumstances not only justify but render strictly necessary 
such procedure. Nevertheless it may fairly be doubted whether—even as 
early as 8.0. 1400-—the lion was sufficiently common in Greece and the 
Archipelago to warrant ite persistent use as a motive for all decorative 
purposes And the conjecture of an aunderlying teligious cause rises into 
certainty when ve consider somo clearer claims to zymbolism, which Imve 
recently come to light, 

In tle first rank of importance must be placed the fragments of 1 
bronze bow), brought liy Cesnola from Cyprea, and now in the New York 
Museum. ‘They comprise a rim and two hanilles attached to it, all being 
neatly decorated with repoussd designs. Round the rim runs # row of oxetiy 
apparently puraucd by a tion, On each handle are three Bouxpdvia, and 
above them six lion-like figures arranged in pairs. Thess figures tans] 
upright fucing (ne another in heraldic fashion (Fig. 5): they bear in: their 
hands pitchers, and seem to be wearing o kind of ornamental back-covering 
or cloak, which at once recalls the garb of tha Mycenaean asses. 

Tt hua been hold by Ms Perrot ™ that ‘ee sont des lions, mais qui 
portent sur le dos une peau de poisson, comme Je dicen assyrien Anou._., On 
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dirait, } leur attitade, qu'ils remplissent ane fonction religiouse.” Similarly 
M. E. Babelon™ says: * ¢o-2ont dea lions, dobout eur leurs pattes de derriére, 
Tenant des conochoés, et vétus d'une peau de poisson, coming le dieu Anou 
dans la aymbsliqne assyro-luldGnne,’ But, thowgh it is known (lat 
worshippers of the god Dayon or Anon nsed to robe themselves in the skins 
offish* | am unable t adopt this explanation of the Cyprian figures, For, 
in the fitst place, Anou's worshippers wore not only the skin, but also the 
beml of o fish, ag may be seen from any manual! of Kastern antiquities. 
And, in the second place; there is no very obvious connection: between a fish 
nnd m lion, 

Rajccting therefore the theory that te eurious coat in. which these 
creatures are (jressal was intended for» tisli-skin, [ would again auggest that 
we hinve here worshippers of the lion ela in the skin und called by the name 
of the animal which they worshippin. 





This suggestion will probably bo criticized on two Jjeads, Ty nny, ety 
the one bani, be urged that the cost in question diva uot resemble the 
shagey hide-of o lion any more thin i} resembles the scaly skin of a fish. 
But I mamtain that it is quite conceivable for an artificial lion-skin to 
have been represented in this einventional manner. The first step towards 
it is keen on a very archaic fragmont from Alyconne, now in the Britis) 
Museum, whieh ‘appeare fo finve been part of & triangular relief filling the 
spice above « doorway [t shows the head and phoullers of a» lion 
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standing upright on its hind lega, Upon tho hide of the beast pre still 
visible the engraved lines which marked out a quadrifoil pattern, and were 
doubtless originally Mlled in with colour. Later art sometimes adored the 
licn’s skin with similar spots, On a vase by Bosias, for example, ih is 
marked like s panthers bide.’ Another instance of the same process of 
conventional metabolism ‘is afforded by Athena's pegis, whick—though it 
began as a mere goat-skin—came to he portrayed with fish-seales of silyer. 
So too Mutarch*" considers the Jewish High Priest « devotee of Dionysns 
besause he waa veSpida ypvoedmwacroy dynupévos. There was in fact 
4 decided tendency among the Groeks to embellish the simple garb of skin, 
Anil this tendency was strong in Mycevncnn times, Two terrn-cotta oxen 
from Talysus, presented by Prof. Ruskin to the British Museum, aro painted 
with zebra-stripes, The same collection’ contains early Athenian models 
of o liorse and a dog decorated with parallel bands of colour. Even the 
huiman skin, to judge from-a fragment of vase-painting found at Tiryns, was 
not frew from o similar tattoo adornment.” 

On the other hand it may bo objected that what wo have here 1 nut 
a tcurshipper dressed in ® lion’s ekin but o (iow dressed io om: lion's akin, 
which is—as Prof. Robertson Smith remarka—ioueh like “gilding gol” To 
this I would answer that the worshippers, us we shull afterwards see, were 
themselves called Agovres; and that consequently the artist eynrbolized 
thom a3 actiial lions, while yet—in order to distinguish them, from marely 
iatural ions—lw retained their sacrificial yarb and ritual act. Pi 

The first part of this arguinent may be established by a couple of 
annlogous instances. A Greek stele published by Le Bas™ has n fine bos- 
relief of u lion, bearing the legend AEQN ZINQNEYE. Ani Pausunias 
(L xxiii, t) narrates Mat on the Athenian Akropolis was a bronze lioness 
orected to the inemory of a certain women, Lenina by name, Now if i 
man called Zeon und « woman called Zeaina were represented us actual lion 
ani lioness, worshippers called Leontes might very possibly be portrayed i 
similar Inshian. 

My further contention that the artist added the ceremonial cloaks and 
vessels in. order to differentiate these worshippers fram ordinury Hons is less 
easy to prove. A. case in point, however, is the mpoSaror Kabler dowerag- 
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pévoy which, acconliig to Joannes Lydus (ole wens iv, 45), was sacrificed to 
the Cyprian Aphrodite. T take it that the sleep dressed in the sheep-skin 
was the-substitution of a Inter age for @ man cullot a * sheep” tnd dressed 
Ina sheepskin. Such substitutions for human sscritice |“ are not unknown 
on Grovk soil Pansaniss (TX. viii. 2) preserves the tradition that ‘at Potnine 
In Boeutia it liad formerly been the custom bo sscrifice to the gout-amiting 
Dionysus p child, for whom & goat was allerwanls substitute’ Amd » 
aimilar practiog seems to underlie the legend of Iphigencia at Auliu™” Now 
wf a man called a“sheep’ ood dressed ine sheep-skin wos thus replaced by 
an actual sheep in the old sacrificial fleece, the leonine worshippers at their. 
ritual observanco may well liavy bean dapictel as we see them on Uesnola's 
bowl. I would alao draw attention to the fact that the aheop-oult in question. 
prevailed, according to Lydus, in Cyprus; nw] it was from OCypros that 
Cesola broglit the liow-bowl: so that the comparison here instituted 
botween the two is not without some geographical warrant. 





Fm. 8, 


T shall again seek support for my futerpretation among the extant 
examples of the Island gema The "Exyeply 'Apyarodopeey for 1859 4 
published a couple of stones found in the Vapheio tomb near Amyclan, One 
of these (Fig. 6) ia o lenticular agate reprosenting, wecording to the account 
of M. Tsountaa, ‘two lions standing npright.on either.side of a tree: Each. 
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lion holds aloft a ewer (mpéxous) with both forepaws, wouring s ginile about 
his loins nnd an onmmental hide over his back. The tree is a palm-troe, 
and seems to grow from a vessel placed on a plinth; the only analogy to 
‘iw tliat T know in the oirele of Mycennean remains is the silver cup deseriheil 
in the Mitel, dea Fast, Athen. for 1883, plo. ‘These representations must 
huve some mythological meaning. The two lions holding their vessels above 
a tree thay be wont plausibly interpreted os 8a/poves roiv ‘beara, In 
addition to M.. ‘Tsountas’ remarks I may point out that the skin coat worn 
by these figures terminates in a crest between the ears similar to that which 
wo noticed on the asses’ fresco at Mycenne aml on Lajard'e chaleedony 
(p84). "Tho second Vaephoio gem (Fig. 7) is a glandular sardonys showing 
a single lion of like aspect.” Ho stande-upright bearing vase tm his paws 
and clad ins coat of shagey skiu, Tho girdle is here now vory clearly dis- 
tinguished; nor has the engraver marked the two crescent-shaped lines under 
the jaw, which I take to indicate both in thw Mycenia fresco aud on the 
first Vapheio stone the fact that the head was only 4 wask; further, the small 
curly line on the shoulder, noticeable on the last gum is absent in this 
case, With respoct to the watering of a sacred palm-tree, 1 observe that 
a gold ring from the same tomb portrays what ts apparently an meident from 
tree-ritual On the loft grows a palm-tree from some large vessel, ATA 
wearing nothing but a girdle approaches it in an attitude of atloration, 
Behind him: dances w woman; and lastly, 4 large shield with the man’s 
raiment (7) occupies the right hand side of the picture. Again, Milehhifer 
as early aa 1883: was able to cite™ a conical stastite trom Cyprus, now in the 
Berlin Muscium, which—roming from the same island as Cesnola’s lions— 
reproduces the anme design (Fig, 8), For, though Miichhofer in his prewrmda 
nasumed that it depicted the horse, the lsonine mane t¢ unmistakable and 
conclusive. Tho hide is covered as before with a decorative pattern. It is 
probable ton that the verde antico gem fram Salonica,* also in the Berlin 
Museum, represents once more a man dressed in o lion's skin with @ ent 
ox slung across his shoulder(Fig. 9). Different nguin is the pose of i leonine 
fiyure on a carnelian found at Athens, which seems to represent an animal 
dance (see p. 116). Ln brief, we have found the lion appearing tn the same 
three postures as the ass: bearing a alaughtored beast; prosenting a ewer; 
and taking part in a mimetic dance, 

From the foregoing uvidence I gather that in the Mycenoean age 
there «till existed an actual lion-cult in which the worshipper, ‘aptans 
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humoris capitique feonem,' performed various ceretoonial yitoa®* Apart from 
‘the mere offering of animal Victims, he secs to haye earriéd a sacred 
vessel, snd—in one vasi—watered a sanred tree. It is at least clear that 
both water-and palm-tree were connected with his cult. To elucidate that 
connection We mustexnmine the traces of lion-worship which-survived the 
(1) In tho first placo it will be rewombercd that the liou. appears: 

repeatedly as the symbol of Dionysus—a god of vegetation., The seventh: 
Homeric hymn tells the tale of Atérecos ep/Spopoy who was captured. by 
pirates: & 8 dpaadu Aéav yerer’ Lvdots vqds.—while the vessel wag fillod 
with spreading vine-leaves and clambering ivy.. To him the chortis in 
Euripules (Bacchas 17) pray — 

dawyOs ruipos i) wohveparos jdeiv Cpa 

i) wupebheyar opdatlar i é aw. 
Ant Agave when she returns with the hem! of Pootheys’ fqicies tea ih hey 
madness that she holds an dypay Xeovrogud ( Burchoe 1190) — | 

RA, vives wrpoowrar dijr’ dy dyed ang Fyery . 

AT. Aeorros, dy 7 Ebeowon al Onpmperat. 
. | Fhid, 1278—4), 
Nonnos (Dion, L 10) declares with reference to ie ame god — 


ul d¢ Xow dplFeier, erravyen (yu Tplye rele, 
Ddieyor dveviife, Phogupig Cri amniyel "Pelys 


patie dorimhkerrorna MeortoSoroww Gealpys. 


Aud Horios (if, i, 29, 23) adlda by way of oulogy— 
‘Rhoatum retoreieti fronts 
Vngutbus horibiliqué: mals,’ , 
Reantley's objection to the last line miswe the point altogether: ‘Nikil 
verbs hice vetant, quin vorum Leonem intelligas; quales cum: Tigridibus 
ot Pandis mmltos in comitata linbere golitus est Bacelius.’ Tt-is ipye enough 
that lions regularly take part in Dionysian processiona™ Ryt they do so 
because Dionyats was himself conceived as a lion."* At Samos thore was 
a temple xexyvoros Aiovdeou Pliny (NH. vill, 56-58) relates the: story of 


Vaseahiliter, vol |, PL XRNVII. ahiowe 
Dionyens holding « wine-np wut & Lon at hie 
feat Inoking- up at him, . 


The Louvre, song other Cyprian montis. 
monta, hee the npper portion of = Honeston 
states, which mpriecnitod «man standing with 
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Chipies, Phoewlenn ail tie surah, Wel. ii, 
pe 141, fie M1), Te ds powstle that thie umux- 
Pulued typo cofere to the ritual of Hon-wordliip = 


op the description of r& Aemrvond omy. 117M, 
wee Aveh. Felt, iedq. wo), exif, PL 

OUEEXVI, (3): Visconti, Mua Pic thin, 

yolk PhO XSXUL. | Gathard, dtuepleny yr. 


- oh vol. i. 


BY Theattiatha evidence for Thonyetia Leong. 
imepliow |e eollechedl yy Th, Sandys in hike 
mulition.of tha Fivteclicee, ip. exiil—eztir, 

 Aulion Wa. vit. 48, Clout Ales, Pree 
Hrepl pp. 32 (od. Potver) arya meynndres (As bA- 
ered, pork. by a mary ip Dh Gubernatia, 
P IG8, etutes thal "Apollo 
Juste Lito the fora of «Jion to ranguinh tho 
Wwansters —batl do mot kevtew ali what authority 
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ita foundation, A certain Samian, Elpis by name, encountered a lion on the 
African coast, aul fled for refuge too tree, calling aloud on Liber Pater. 


19 


The lion Iny at Vhe font of the tree moaning with pain, till the Samian 

descended and plucked out [rom its jaw a bone: that was troubling it "Qtr 
decansa Libero Patri templum in Samo Elpis swravit, quod ab eo facto 

Graneci keynvdres Acoviicov appallavere.’ Avlinn, after narrating the legend 

of Atdrocles and the lion,-alludes to the Samian talo as told hy ™* 'Erato- 
sthenes, Huphorioy, atid othersniso.’ ‘That it is an aetiologies! myth, pointing 
to a worship of Dionysns iu lon form, oan hardly be doubted. Tho 
curroncy of Samos from:at early aa a0. G75 bore a lion's sealp na its constant 
device Again, the story emphusizes the connection with the tree-god, 
Fronto!* mentions ‘urborem multorum ramorum, quai ifle suuny nomen 
catachannam nominabst':L, Preller explains the word as p corruption of 
(Sév8pov) weynvds or kataxeynvés. However that may be, the Tion as fm 

tree symbol is known front other souress. M. de Longpérier ** published. the. 
so-called * Boucliur «"Awnibale,’ a large silver disc, the central space of which 

yopresents # lion standing in front of a paliy-tree, “Tia desigu was perhaps 
copied from the reverse af what Mr. Bartlay Heal calls * the finest known 
eoin of Carthage” Tt is possible, then, that the palm-tree watered by lions 
on the first Vapheio gem’ may find its nearest analogwe among the coust- 
dwellers of North Africa, 

(2) In the second place the lion, as the strongest ‘and most terrible 
of bensta, denoted death and the powers of the underworld!" This accounts 
for its occurrence on seqmlchral imomaments of all gorta. In 1881 Prof. 
Ramsay discovered near the Phrygian village of Ayazcen a relief of two 
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152 and iy), 280, oe coins of Lenntinl, Syre- 
cued, Miletus, wad A poltoota 


i Avian, Ge. Schuniter(ed, Cailim, vol. L. 


pe 488) oy thee Gb Epigram) of Calllimadhna 
ip kek wpte cegarde | weiter rol Zanloe 
Biwador, b payers | earSaplaw Audevooy deine 
—erites + "Sime deilicnvit Dicnyadl (ete) ore 
ddre troginn pericnam witaiyio magna hiatn 
compicuam, qui hiatus duplo maior Thit wo, 
ynom habchat Ameterer (sic) eure, wit 
towpliin Elpla Bumlun dedioaverat.”  [lon- 
iuaike of thie sort ocenr aa yaes<ipooratione, 
rj MicH, Moe Snel 1. KEES & 

1 Seu for ex, Ulead, Chine af the almctonte, 
ru I. 6::1t- 254 Xi;-8b: NES Shy TAI. 


at, 
ie. Bd) Mlob yu fg. ; 
 (Buerd, od. Schlumberger, vol vis pl 4 
Mt Hem, Uniting of Hit feet, PL SAV al. 
tt Agoong the Mycenssan Ittaglioa in ome 
which reproscuti two lione standing om wither 


aiile uf u tree CEp, “Apy, 1888, PL 10, No. 10), 
aod epothor of two Viote and throe pale-trees 
(ibid, Ne. 26) + me farther Perrot anit Chijrler, 


Atle ate Part, wo, vi, pe B43, thy. 424, 2, 6. 


On several ex. the ton appears along with a 
palm-broneh, «9, one diem hy Ont Rosshunl 
im the seh, Zoi 1583, [L XVI.-& MM. 
Reinach, Aiywissur archdoljgigne, p. #t, gives 
an carly emolot-monld, mew in the Louvre, an 
which! je engreved ‘un How, ,, temmnt tne 
Drunela iVathre eutre aod gattos’ Aud on, the 
triangular enpulclim! relief from Myoonmd bn the 
Hat, Mus a lush occupies the ememer bobinil 
Che Ui. Tin fl) Chem cusee Qio-trem or brome 
ia probably to: bp explaioed av a tmokpyrephie 
aryeridved fee ae Pirridlacenge Meelbcopuummel > ip. . tle 
collocution of * Ihome anil patuetroes,” In 1 Ringe 
vi, 38 

2 fn dintricte wher the Hon wae onksown 
the poet formidable woivial woudl be chowan. 
Oe @ tonrh painting from Orvieto, Hackes (Eita), 
appraty it a cap amile oat of a wolf's (or Lin's f) 
Heal = se¢ Rowihwe, Lew vol. 1806 wit figy an 
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lions nempant Suardiny the entrance toa grove; and near by the france 
of a seco! tomb surmounted bya colossal lion's head! The resemblance 
wf these figures to the Lion-gate at Mycenae is 90 striking that a common 
explanation must be postniated: If the lion symbolizes Chthoninn power, 
it is probable that the relief over the uateway wus intended to put the 
citadel ander the protection of the Clhithonian deities—a supposition that 
agrees well with the Mycensean cult already investigated. In the British 


Museum there ja 4 callection of archaic 


eral ptitres brought by Sir Charles 


Fellows fran Xanthos in Lyvin: the best known of theas are the slabs thiat 
deeorated the famous ‘Lion Tomb? On the Pouth side was a lion 1e- 
combent; on the north-a lioness playing with hereubs: and in one division 
ot the weet side w naked man contending with a lion, Fragments of four 


Other Lycian tombs show portions 


of tion or fioness™ Cyprus tao las 


furnished several nunlogous exaraples. Pliny (Vii. xxxvii, 66) states Hiat 
on the tomb of Hermias in that island atood a marble Lion having ' inditos. 
ouulos ex smarigdis, ita radiantibus etiam in gurgitem, ub tevriti refagerent 
thynni’! And modern excavations liave brought to light a considerable 
momiber of jeonine monuments The Athi¢ny sircophagus In the New 
York Musoum '* has'a lion couchant at each eorner, A limestone lion in the 
samo collection ®" formerly sivod on a Cyprian grave. The top of 4 


sonilchirnl stele found b 


y Ceanola shows a pair of recumbent Jivna back (ey 


back"! The same custom hai spread to Etruria’ at very warly date, In the 
necropolis at Vulci several stone tions have bean found: and Jules Martha! 
states that “Des ‘lions de pierres sont souvent placés, comme de fiiences 
seutinelles, 4 l'extériewr dea tombeaux étrueqies,' 

Tt is perhaps as ao death-desling goddess that Artemis is called » 
liouess. Homer at least seams to indicate that this is: the reason whet 


he makes Hera boast : 


New) ton yw pevos drrigepertai 
Tofobepw wep covery, drel ce Adopra yeti 
“eve Pixey, wat foone cataxtauen, Gv « &fédnaba!™ 
Dr. Walter Leaf al toe. observes: “Death js commonly personified indy 
tie form of 4 lion iu Semitic mythology!” und some traces of this appear ever 
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in Greek symbolism, of which the present passage js the clearest. For 
Artemis aa & deatli-goddess seo Z 205, 428 de. She is said to lave been 
‘worshipped im Aimbrakia in the form: of a Tinness" Aeschy las? iments liew 
us delighting in Specie + padepair Keo ier ow. Euripides! speaks of ler 
as oyna KEaiens | dEadAsEooa: anil Theveritua? tells how a devotee 
af hers— 

Onpla wopreveane weprotadoy, év BE heaewa, 


A tangible commontary en sach preseages: ruky Ve found in geveral archaic 
representations of the goddess. On a bronze plate diseyvereil at Olympin,'** 
and on one of the handles of tho Franguis vase/™ the so-called ‘'Porsie’ 
Artomie stands upright holding in wither band a lion, A remarkable sericea 
of Artemis torratottus has been founi) at Qorfu in an mnciant precinct 
of the goddess: she is represented fe attended by various: auimals, and 
among them ‘fe lion a fowrn aix mudiles diffirents'™ Tn the “Ednpepis 


"ApyasoXoryer) i for 1899 Dr, Pool Wolters disctsses an early Bocotian vase 
on which Artemis appears with a fion rampant on either side, though slie 
is not actually grasping then, Tv may however be doubted whether this 
animal as an attendant of Artemia is not dae to her character as wétvea 
Gnpay (JL xxi. 470), protectress of wild beasts in goueral, rather than. to 
any special thought of her death-bringing visitations | 

~ Less questionable is the lion ss servant ‘und symbel of the Olithonian 
Cybelo,. The cult of this goddess spread westward from ite original Lonw 
in Phrygia and Crete, The name ‘Cybele is itself a Phrygian worl lenoting 
‘ cavern’; and in 4 cavern on Mt. Dindymon near Pessinus wae her ninst 
sacred iimage—a teteoric mines. ‘Tw tendency of her worship was to 
‘iwell on the opposites of birth and death; as ig seq in the Phrygian story 
of ‘Atys, and the Cretan tales of the birth and death of Zeus Hor 
connection with the lion waa a commonplace in ancient art, and appears tn 
orthodéx tridition. Hippomenes and Atalante, who profaned one of her 
cavern-shrines, were truastorniod into a lion and liomess -— 


Linninis exigui fuetab prope tompla Pecessua, 

Speluncan similis, native pumice lochs, 

Keligione saver priset,-.. 

Tune init et vetito temems aacraria probry, 

Suora retorsarunt oculos; turritaque Mater, 

An Stygia sontes, diubitavit, mergerot noda. 
ee 
1 jtoum, VAL Alleman frag, 24 probably TH Baumeister, Denkawafer, yi TAE op. Mes 

yidere—ae My, Furmoll atates (Gren Ziyric call, Monae Soorditl, WL h. 3 eed 28, 
Pooiry, p. 116)—-to es Maened, . ie Pita. de Corr Fd, 1401, vol. xv. p. eh 
1 Halen. S84. Barnet ool (O04, po S71, ues Col. 2141, TL &-10, 
ao haaconthew bette teermumn  * gure Taomatin. #0 On thelion Ge tomer tell with Artensts, on 
Lemus"). ivethes Febuleich Mure’ paper lis thi strc Zeit. 
nr fdyll. wn. 6S . foe 1885, voll xiiti, ool, S701, 
it Rauch, Jer ost G04. Alvoion gol — * Seqart, “Cyhali "in Aicpel Brat, wil, 0 
jilovgiies Comm at Comitos : Sulmuann, Meeripute it Ovbule semonlatol with Atyion a Greek 
ds Camiired, PIs rolire milef: Reechor, er, ool 72k 
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Poena levis visa est. ergo modo levia falvae 
Calla jubar velant, digiti curvantur in ungues, 
Ex umeris armi finnt, in pectora totum 
Pondus abit, summae cands verruntur harenas, 
Tram vultus habet, pro verbis murmurs reddunt, 
Pro thalamis celebrant ailyas - aliisque timendi 
Dente premunt domito Cybeloia frena teones 
Ov, Met, x, 691—T704, 


Tn shart the lion is a recognized emblem of the Chthonian powers, As 
such it nut only protects tombs and attends the deities of the underworld, 
but alse stands sentinel over the springs au) fountains through which 
subterranean waters are discharged, The A<wy xpyvodurak,™ « bronze 
lion placed above the spring which supplied tho Klepsydra at Athuns, 
typifies the perfornianee of this duty, The ontlot of a Greek fountain 
frequently took the form of a Aeorroyacne, and is very commonly rapre- 
sented thoa on the vases, It was also the conventional shape for the 
gargoyles along the top members of temple entablatures. ‘This usage may. 
have originated in more tropical {anda Horapollo states that ‘the rising of 
the Nile is denoted by three large vases ; and also bya Hon, because it 
attains its full height when the Sun is in that sign of the Zoiing; for which 
same cause the spouts of the sacred lavers are made in the form of lions’ 
heads." His explanation is, as usual, mere conjecture; but the fact remains 
that Oriental us well as Hellenic custom associated the lion with water— 
probably because springs and fountains have always « Chthonian character, 
and the lion is the guardian of the Chthonian interests. 

One other development of this symbol in Greece must be notice, 
Heraklos, although he appears at times as copvomiay the Locust, snd 
broxtévog the Slayer of the eanker-worm,"? way ordinarily conceived a a 
hero or even # god ™ wearing a lion's skin over his head and shoulders. It 
is noticeable that the nearer we approach to the Mycenaean age the moro 
fiow-like does he become. In late art he merely tus the skin clasped round 
him as a cloak or wrapped about his arm ; but as we recede into the past, 
the necessary nature of this cloak hecomes evident. Red-figured and hlack- 
figured vases show increasing ferocity, On » small Sicilian amphorn,™ for 
instance, of about oc. 500 he approximates to the Jeonine aspect. And a 
specimen of the Island stones, acquired not long since by the British 
Musenm, shows him clad in a complete lion's skin: the houd of the beast 
vovers his hair; the forepaws are fastened ronnd his neck: the bind lews 


= — a. ——— 
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protect his thighs; and the tail hangs down behind. Cyprus too haa 
yieldod a series of carly atone statues of Herakles, ranging from the more 
refined type of the fragment in the Louvre to the colossus of Amathus, 
about which ‘il ya encore quelque chose de difforme et presque de bestial,’ 
Now it might be argued that, just az Juno Sispita who is depicted on the 
coins of the gens Thoria wearing « goat's skin and horns over her head was 
originally no more than a sacred gont, so Herakles who on the coins of the 
Macedonian monarclis appears with n lion's skin for a bead-covoring was the 
outcome of som# primitive lion-orlt. 

And if this be so, the conneution with the lion as a Chthonian animul is 
not hard to trace. For Herakles has much to do with waters and the under- 
world, The Amathusian colossus, his acknowledged prototype, served as the 
orifice of ® fonntains™ The only Heraklean exploits related by Homer are 
the fight with the sea-daemon and the descent into Hades to earry off 
Cerberus." These affinities reappear in subsequent tradition. On the one 
hand, we have Herakles employing the rivers Alphens anid Peneus to cleanse 
the stables of Augeas; wrestling with the Achelous ; capturing the bull that 
Poseidon had sent out of the sea to Minos; eaving Hesione from no sea- 
monster; slaying the hydra that haunted the swamp near the well of 
Amymone; and crossing the waves in the golden cup of Helios Montiments 
of the best artistic period repeatedly connect him with springs and baths :™ 
indeed the phrase “HpdxAsca Aevrad passed into « proverb.” On the other 
hand, his underground achievenwnts—the bringing back of Alcestis, aud 
the capture of Cerberus—were not less notorious; he crushed Antaeus 
whose strength lay in contact with tho earth: and his own home with 
Eurystheus, king of Myoense and Tiryns, is represented as a largo jar sunk 
in the ground. Lastly, both traits unite in the draining of the Stymplulian 
maréh, a task most appropriate to one whose relitions were at the same time 
myuitic and chthonic, 


Hero we may paose to apply our results: The lion has come 
boforg us as a symbol (1) of vegetation, anil (2) of the nether aprings, 
If we glance back at those relics of Mycenaean art whick furnished 
our point of departure, it is evident that they Hlustmte the second 


of these two aspects. For almost without exception the leanine figures 
are represented as bearing vessela of water!” On one of the Vapheio 


™ Perrot aud Chiples, 27a, de f Art, vol. ili. 
bp, O70; p. OTF, Pig. B80; p. O78, Fig. 801. 
Perrot ani Chipies, fist, ae f Art, vol. 


ate. 500. 

Yor the formet ea portrayed on early imoun- 
meuta, sen Roweler, Jen oll, 2199-3: athe 
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stones, however, these f8poddpoe ure watering a sacred palm-tree. And 
the question arises whether this is an examplo of ‘contaminatio, or 
whether there is sume essential connection between the vegetative and 
the chthonian aspects of tho symbolism, Persunally 1 incline t the 
latter opinion. Tt seems to me a prima far probability that the animal, 
which watehes over the water gushing from the rock, should also repre- 
sent the piilm-trees and vines springing from the soil. In view of its 
chthonian character both functions ore explicable, There are, moreover, 
two considerations which tend to substantiate the view, Iu the first place 
the leoning Cybele was not only a cave-godiless, but alse ‘a goddess of vine~ 
growing and agriculture"! closely connected with Dionysus!” And in the 
second place the same double rapport mny be traced in the legends of 
Hermkles, His connection with waters and the underworld we have already 
seon, As tegurds vegetation, Pollux (i, 30—31) has some interesting 
remarks. ‘In Boeotis,” he saya, ‘they sacrifice wide to Herakles: I do not 
mean the pootical word for sheep, but the fruit of the tree, Tho custom 
originated as follows, The festival of the yod liad fallen due, and the time 
for the sacrifice wae at hand—the victim beinga mm. Those who were bring- 
ing it were Jelayed against their will, because the Asopus liad swollen with 
& sudden food and could not be crossed. However the chiidren playing 
round the temple performed the wonted mte. For taking a ripe apple they 
propped it on four straws by way of legs, adding a couple above for horns, 
And necording to the poets [? Boeotians) they said that they were sacrificing 
the phdov as a mpoBarov. ‘Thy story goes that Hermklos was pleased with 
the aaorifiow, which Is still kept up’ This stagaler legend, which is give 
with some Variations by Heasyehius sv. Mijd@r “Hpaxdjy and Suidas 3.0. 
Mijrerog “Hpaedjjs, certainly points to n connection between Hoerakles and 
the apple-tree: with itanny be linked that hero's expedition in search of 
the golden apples of the Hesperides, Nor ix it with apples alone that 
Herakles has to do. ‘Theooritus (ji. 121) calls the white poplar 'Hpaxdéos 
iepoy Epvos; and the Schvliast ad tor, (el. Diibner, p. 25) gives the reason ; 


carecddioy yap 6 “Hpaxdss ee dav bad tov KépBepor, dnpyaye xa zi 
durde dard rub ‘Axépovros’ of 6¢ dOAobvres els yupriara doréhowra E aizod, 
deri i tis TOD "Hpaxdéos. waders be wai “Ayepovris #) even. 
Hero the chthonian and arboreal traits of Heraktes’ character appear to be 
closely connected. Again, Pindar (OL iil, 13-34) relates how Hermkles was 
the first to bring the olive-tree from the land of the Hyporboreans and ‘to 
plant it wt Olympia : 
[Se wai eelvay yGova wvaais Grier Bopéa 

Yoypod- to0s Sévbpen OapBaive crabeds, 

Tay wie pruads Tuepos toyer Swhexdypuprrov wepi ripya dpopev 

tarry puretoas. yi 





w® Bucyel. Arid. an ‘Cybele ™ CL yuctation from Nonnos on p. 208. 
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This repeated mention of trees and tree-planting is surely no fortuitous com- 
bination, but an essential feature of the myth. It. is moreover conceivable that 
Herakles’ elu), the famous powaXop, +6 of aidy dydvéave SeFirepd yelp” was 
originally the symbol of a@ ivee-god. We know that Hern at Samos was a 
beam, and Hermes on the Athenian Akropolis » log concealed by myrtle 
boughs; so that priori indignity can hardly be urged. And by way of 
positive evidence the following epigram of Callimachus ™ merits attention : 


Tiy pe Mavrdyyove, cvoKxrove, diyyvov Stor 
Bijxe. Tis: "Apyivos. Tloios ; 6 Kpyjs. Acyopat. 
On this diysvov dor A. Fabri comments—‘fagina elava Herculem allo- 
qaitur’ Tt may be aiiled that on many coins Herakles’ club resenibles 
& tree-trunk in size and shape” and that 4 coin of Selge, the obverse of 
which gives a boarded head of Hornkles, has on its reverse a club und a tree 
planted in u vase." 





LITT eT A 


Fra, 10, 


“These considerations, though far from amounting to # proof, certainly 
strengthen the conjecture that the lion as tree-symbol ia akin to, if not 
identical with, the i lion a» warden of the underworld and its watera 

But whatever may be the precise relation between the two sapecta of 
lion-worship, that worship waa act yet obsolete in Mycenaean times. In 
point of savagery it furnishes a parallel to the cult of Artemis Brauronis 


1 "Theoosit. fil. xiti, 57. Cocoilia® Tab ily ‘Gena Rippin’ L, "Gane Cope 
™ BA. Krweatl, Bpigr, xxxvi. tin’ bili, 
' See ¢.g. Morell’s Thaeer, Nem. ‘Geue = Heal, Hid. Yom, 500. 
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who ‘had n shrine near the grove of Kallisto, bore the title of Kalliste, and 
was horself a bear’ To press the analogy: just as Artemis the Bear had 
a fostival at which human @pxroy danced the dpxreta,so the cult of the 
Lion may have involved @ dance on the part of lian Aéowres. Aelals 
from the frieze of (he Assyrian king Assur-nasir-pal™ represents two non 
ilreasad in tlie heads and akina of lions apparently engaged in a mimetic 
dance (Fig, 10); ‘one holds a whip in his right hand, and grasps his jaw 
with the left ‘The second clasps his hande in front of his brenst,'%* A. 
similar piece of ritual may well hiave obtained among the inhabitants of 
‘Cyprus and the Archipelago, For its existence in Mycenaean times the 
only direct evidence I can eite is an unpublislied seal of which Mr. A, J. 
Evans kindly senda mie an impression (Fig. 11), The atone, an engraved 





Pow 2, 


carnelian, was found af Athens in 1884 ond shows two figures muah con- 
torted in order to fill thu cireular fiell The one to the left in the cut has 
the legs of » man joined to tle upper part of a Ton by nieaua of a girdle ; 
the other resembles it, except that the apper part is that of a goat, Now 
Athenseus in énumerating sundry kinds of dances observes:2% gu Be 
Hophacpos, wai yavk, cai Kew», chdlrew Te exytoeis, nal ypedy drokor), 
wai orovyeia, kat muppiyy. His words are cleared up by a passave in 
Pollux? which informs us that *Morphasmos” pieant ‘a mimicry of ull 
manner of animals" and adds—o Bf Ade dpyijcens boBepas bos. Fv bE. 
viva xal Aarwviei dpyijpera beipadta: Lecdnvol & heavy, cai bx’ aitois 
Setup oratpoma opyotperot, wai [PvpSoi dri Acorvaw, «ai xapvdiribes 
tr ‘Apréaeds. ‘Thos the context of the passage from Pollux suggests that 
this dance called 6 Xée» had some religions (tDionysise) significance ; 
und we may provisionally assign it to the lion-oult which we lave detected, 
Tn favour of « Dionysive interprotution is curious vase-painting (Fig. 12) 
poblished in 1860 by M. de Longpérier®* with the following description — 
‘Ainphore de terre rouge ) couverty noire... Hunime 4 tite de lion, avee 




















Mite Harrison, Mythaliquy wud Mowiinienite, 
a ; 
Bow in the Mrit, Min. Minton Gallery 
Lin, Layer, Moana yf Ninewh, 1 PL 
The third figuro to te Jeft is pleying o 
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lu Monnens of Nines, 1TH 92, 
Layard shows «© eanmwhet dimiler relief « oy 
armed Litomn Ayre with the biel of o Low » |e 


oe *fomnd Tying betwem tha winged tulle 
forming the untrane: io w chamber at Katt 
yonjik.” At the same place lie dlicovieed two. 
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ViacevA mod Fridgilon, ju d62. 
78 Atinen. 2 
= Pallex, iv, 103, 104, 
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d'aa aubligaculur ; i} porte une cnirsse de metal jaune ornée de spirale sur 
les pectoranx,' 


No explanation of this strange figure has hitherto been offered; but I 
think that the elements for explaining it are now to hand. ‘The horse's 
tail points to the Dionysiac circle: Sileni and Satyrs—even when they have 
goats’ ears and horns—wear equine tails, The lion’s mask suggests an 
animal-disguise ; and the crouching posture forcibly reealls the Brauronian 
bear-dance. Putting these factors together, I see in this vase-psinting a 
representation of a ceretuonial dance in honour of the leonine Dionysus— 
Atévveos xexnvey—in which the celebrant was dressed wp to imitate a lion 
in form aul features. There is an interesting passage in Porphyry”? which 
mentions « similar practice among the Mithraici:—'The doctrine of 





Fino. 72 


motempsychosis,’ he says, ‘is a tenet of all primitive peoples. And this is 
apparently the meaning of the Mithraic mysteries. For, hinting at our 
fellowship with the lower animals, they represent us human beings by means 
of these animala, Thus the mystics who share in the aame rites are called 
by them ‘ /ions,’ while the women are known aa‘ hyaenas’™' and the atten- 
(ants as ‘ravens,’ The same holds good in the case of their parents, who 
aro spoken of as ‘eugles' and ‘hawks.’ Further, (he man who jvine in these 











= That the head-covering iso mask ie i = Dinie [Pr, Mas, Cat, of Goma, Naz 178, Pl. c] 
iitated ty the lines on the ehovk: cp the an which @ maw wlth 4 dfom's abies over Ais Aecd 
ereapetits mentions! on f. 207, Lam not sure ecrumches, drmieiny @ serene from is ehonth) this 
that M. de Longpérier i right im remarking ean hardly be Herakles, an Hemkles on early 
*piels de lion"; the feet may be herman, geome has always s club, or at Joost « haico. 
though somewhat distorted by the powe af the =" de Ahetinentio, iv. £16, 

whole yum. The closet parallel Teun citele  "! Acalrar hae been plausibly conjectured for 
a scarab of green janet from Tharres iy Sar = falens. 
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lion-orgies (Ta Neowrixd) pirds on wll manuer of animal forms™> Pallas: in 
his work on Mithras explains the custom (popularly supposed to allude to 
the signs of the zodiac) as in reality:a reference to the human soul, which they 
‘any is enclosed in all manner of bodies. For certain of the Romans also m 
their own language speak of * boars,’ ' scorpions’ (1), "lizarda’ (1), and | black- 
hirds'(?); aud have given these names to the attenlant deities—to Artemis 
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the tame of She-Wolf; to the Bun that of Livni! of fen or Sunke or 
Hawk; to Hoewte that of Horse, Bull, fio, ar Dog.’ There isin the 


Louvre collection » bro nze-plaque (Hig. 13) which—if Lam night—wptly ius 








B® Relying on thin pose Ketoesias eenonied — misiewling, a] that tha robe ty qquuatinas, rpret 
Agil, Metre. 20 Gh: ‘ation diepeiletat, fy those initiated intn the mynterioe of Tain, 
poe tergani, (elope tee prdticn chlunyde wee memly an edample of the ‘unions. <. 





jm Lamon Viewers, oclore varie circum 
mitetit tiagriter acilmalibes, hina dnewnes 
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Bod | sunpent that bhe contectren Leamticom 
jeer Delphi ed. of Apoleiim, vol, kp G00) 


vartetale Iinioram olligivtes tu spreckes atibsnsl- 
tiny miitidennes * affietod by the lnzorlins (enw 
the wel calhrtwd ty Sefardk om Amuiisune 
Matoullicns, civ. Wl ed, 9808, wal AL. py. 273, 
wil ruaveil after the Elon Zeus (Pann. ¥, al, J, 
Te UF lnsrig (gtd ey an) raw dedew-ra expire 
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trates thia passage from Porphyry. It has been describod by M. Clermont- 
Gannean as ‘une représentation de l'enfer assyrion.’* Beneath certain 
figures emblematic of the stars (t) is a procession of long-robed bolugs with 
leonine heads: they lead up to a fineral scene in which two priests of Anou 
stand on wither side of # corpse Lower still is a monstrous form, grasping 
two serpents nul suckling a pairof diminutive lions: it kneols on the hack of 
& horse in a boat crossing the sex, At the edge of the seu is another 
monster; and farther off trees amd the remains of a banquet. I take it 
that the whole plaque, surmounted by a lion's head and paws, is of » 
funerary character. The first row of symbols denntes the leaven, thy next 
two the oarth, and tle lowest space the undérworld. The mourners are: 
arrayed with lions’ heads, being in fact the Mithraic Xdomrres who in their 
ritual thus aymbolize the metempaychosia of the departed, 

Tt would appear then that the Mycenaean lion-cult involved not only an 
animal ohlation aml! a vépepepla or Aovrpodopia—in one case for the purpose 
of watering n sacred palm—but: also a mimetic datice The performanta of 
these several offices were ilressed in artificial Jion-aking, and probably callel 
by the name of Aéopreg, 

Pew featares in the symbolism of the Lion are mare striking than its 
resemblance to that of the Ass. By comparing the foregoing statement 
with the roaults reached on page 102 we see that the coremonial obser- 
vinees connected with the latter closely correspond to those connected with 
the former. And the siinilarity of ritusl is due to similarity of nature, 
Both ammals are sacred to Dionysus: both represent the waters af the 
iioderworld, ‘This parallelism is eraphically exhibited in m vase-painting 
from the Vatican collection,” which portrays men and women symmetrically 
arranged filling their pitchers from jots of water that are issuing out of two 
lions’ heads and two usses’ heads! Again, Midas the ass-king is gaid to 
tinve built the first temple at Pessinus to Cybele the lion-goddess, And 
Cybele employed tho humbler beast to bear ler image from Lown bt» town. * 
But if the leobine and asinine functions aré thus coincident, we cat aocoiint 
for what has been called ‘the original myth of the pes-lion, a myth that may 
‘he traced as far hack as the Vedic ecriptures.“® The deity which appeared 
at one fio as an ass, at another asa lion, would readily be conceived as 
twy-natured.“ Hence by.a compendions aymboliam, which oceurs more than 





40 Ker, Apeh. TAT, p. 887 + PL ANY. two anions are saveciated in other spol; 
 Mivecwia Bleuacem Cevgordinmue, val ii og ihe Aew anil the Ion hunting together 
FLX, 25, (Phaedr. |. 115 Fak. safe: Codd, od Habe, 


4 An with tlhe Ate wr withthe Hon, rhytone Ne 260) op. 260, BEX} Griental source are 
orcad tretlilodl in the dhagie of tte trl, we tre  quivtel by Rochert, Jfirrcomron, fil, Rosen. 
exx, in Veeo-room 11%, of the Writig Museum miller, Wal, Log 180 MM. de Longpericr, 
(orm 441 aril 42). -  Cherres, vot fa. TL TX, pollished « large allver 
= Lenormant and de Witte, ait dis More howl on which the Ass anil the Lion arc shown, 
ments, vol L p. 10 Linge ver, 

Dy Cinbernatl, op ah wel. bp. G7 | Gaetine Ithediginne iL 9 6, anya: “Qui yoru 
Benthy in bis Ainlotemy to the Pintehetantes,  inaquome af acide frequimtant, vorporihwe sree 
p. 463, § 158 collects the amthorititee for the  centihus (euiwmnnds dederedey Poteecmm tin yal 
fable-of the Aas in the Lion's akin, The sama simi asininie crurihus) Wl se mare ploriayum 
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‘ance (ser p. 198) an the Mywennean intiglios, thy early artist represented 


veatifient; lotandam quoges fawem mt excum BoA Hyneer 
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the worshippers of this deity ay partaking of both natures simultaneously. a 
The ass-figures on the Island gems have apparently the legs of lions. 


U..—Tue OCvir oy tt Bunt. 


* Semibovemque viram semivirumquo haven.’ | 


Ansther animal, which rivals the lion in the frequency of its appear- 
ance both on the Island stones and on the metal-work of Mycenne, is the. 
bull. To thie case there are of course numerous representations of a purely 

al chorocter, Many of the genes, for oxample, show o bull grazing or 
recunibent in a simple posture which would render aay symbolic interpre 
tation far-fetched and therefore false. But there are ulso not a few tokens 
that the wonrers of these gems regarded the bull as an object of religions 
veneration, It will be convenient to present them in tabular form :— 





Feo, 1, 


A. Tho Annaii del! Inatitute for 1885*° published an Island stono, 
found at Orvieto but apparently of Greek workmanship, which represents 
(Fig, 14) o couple of bulla in much the same attitude aa the Hons wo 
Coméla’s Cyprian bowl, They are clad in conts of hide anil have girdles 
about their waists They stand facing each other, and carry vessels in 
hande which seem to be human, Between them isa man who graspa one 
horn. of each bull: le wears nothing bat a cincture. To right and lof 
of the groupare palm-branches. — 

Again, there is in the British Museum” a lenticular gem of serpentine 
or green porpliyry, which originally came from Crete, On it (Fig. 25) are 
the legs of « man. com bined with the fore part af a goat and the foro- 
partof a bull. This curiius figure, which Tzetzes would term a Sourparya- 


— 
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i 6. 





ltoore videwtar,’ ‘This ony atv force tothe = = Vol sz, PL GH. So, a 

collocation of Origen cours (lew (od Tom: =" Cut. uf Gems, Na Thy PL AP Milabhifer 

moateech vi 900, jp S68): dq BF redrmr Adye: op. cit p78, Fig. BO: Maximo Colllenon, Mia, 
miteree. ple ves Srerkdcwri sole re Aver che ta Soulp, tr. p. 57, Big. WO: Potrot ani 
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raupdvOpero¢, has not yet received any adequate explanation, but may— 
1 think—be. attributed to the designer's imperfect skill In perspective 
drawing. He wished to represent éiio men, ane with the head and shontders 
of a goat, the ether with the head and shoulders of a bull =" Bat being at 
a loss to find room for both of them in his limited space, he male the legs 
of the one servo as the legs of the othernlso, An exactly similar instance 
of artistic economy is seen on certain-geme cited by Milchhofer,™ and « 
couple engraved in the "Edypepis ‘Apyacoroyay for 18802" It is notics- 
able that the British Musenm stone shows the same girdle and lappet of 
skin covering the man’s thighs that wo have already remarked tn the aise of 
the Ass and the Lion, 

Among some intaglios found at Mycenné in 1888 is one** which has 
leon described as: Tépas, ob ro xara capa amo tis dohiioy dvipcmiver, To 
\ourdy NEovTos, erupdore alyaypoy, of povoy t Kedar) xal o haeway 
dalvorras. The illustention liere appended (Fig. 16) will suffice to prove that 
the upper part of this répay in /ovine, not loonine ; the long curved horns cau 
hardly he mistaken. Tho author of the foregoing description must lave 
been misled by a few straight outs of the graving-tool on the neck of the 
animal, which nt first sight uggest a mane, The design seems to represent 
a human being who wears the rporop7) of a bull over the opper half of /his 
boily, to which It is fastened by thick girdle. This personage stoops to 
raise by means of his month acd arms the head and neck of a Cretan goat, 

There is, if we argne from analogy, u likelihood that these three 
Island stones depict symbolically and netualiy bull-wershippers in full 
anerificial costume, . 

LB. Sometimes the human form has only tho head of a bull, In the 
Annali for 1853™ Carl Purgold engrmves i bull-headed statuctte of 
Mycenaean style: and Ceanola® found at Citium a elay idol of the same 
type. Perrot ond Chipiez* too, draw a Cyprian sculptire of a man 
wrapped in a mantle from which protrudes a bovine head; they add— Une 
sgconde variante dy meme type montre w mime personnage portarit les 
deux maius i son museau; il fait le mouvement de quelqu'un qui 2 prépar- 
erait A enlever une téte postiche, um masque. Ce geste nous explique pemt- 
tre le vrai caractére de ces images...) se pourrait que, dans queiqu une 
ties fotea qui se edlébraient antour dea temples, on se fit affublé ile 
masqaes d’animanz.’ Thiy explanation is, I think, confirmed by a larger 
statue found at Golgoi,’ which hols in its left hand the bead or mask 
of an ox. 

0, Thirdly, there ‘ara many cases in which only the Aoveparoy is 
represented, Foremost among these 1s the magnificent specimen now in 








2 Milshhifar, op of, 'p. 74, errenoenaly taken Bh. 


them for. a joer’r of tile wi Vol, 57, Pi, Dh 
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the Schliemann collection at Athens. It was obtained from the largest and 
richest of the Mycenae shaft-graves, and displays a bull's head of silver 
(purple patiua) with horns of gold; traces of vilding are alsa to bu seen on 
ears, eyes and muzzle; and upon the foreliead between the horns there is a 
large gold rosette, As to the meaning of this really fine work of art Dr. 
Schuchhandt writes :**' On some Egyptian wall-paintings we seo among the 
tribute brought by foreign nations to the Pharaoh the head of an ox. and 
in some other similar paintings we again moct with it, used this time aa _ 
weight in a scale” However these analogies have as yet afforded no 


satisfactory explanation of this Mycenaean ox, Perhaps the head was hing 


pin the grave aa a dedicatory offering’ Thia lust view appears to me vory 
probably correct, We know from Theoplirastus*’ that to hang up the 
acti! head of the sacrificed ox was a common practice among the Grevks: 
the man of "potty ambition’ is eager Botr Odcas ro Tpoperwnitioy arap- 
Tixpb tijs Kivobov mpocratrak@ca. But 1 think we can gow step farther, 
The use of the word spopermridioy, which ™ olsewhore denotes the complete 
skin of the animal's head worn aa a mask or helmet, suggests that the 
Mycenaean ox-head which is hollow and light may have been » sacrificial 
mask worn by the buried chieftan during hie life-time. At any rate, that it 
had some such religions import seems clear from the following facts — 

_{i.) Fifty or more “small heads of oxen, with a double axe between 
their horns, cut out of gold plate,’ ** -were discovered in the same tomb, 

(i) The horns are cof golil: for whieh practice na applied to oxen for 

sacrifice op, Hiner, J7, x 204 and Od. iii, 382— 


coi & ab dy péFw Soir Huw édpopsromor,... 
THY Tor dyn pla yavedy xdpaci wepiyetias, 


Also Oi. i. 425-438 : Aeschin. 77,12: Pist, 4), 77.1490, - Plut, Mor, 184 E; 
wit, dem. P. 0.33: Vorg, Aom, ix. 627, Similarly it is ssid that the bull 
killed at the Taurcholia had its horns gilded, 

(iii) The rowwtte between the horns denotes perhaps the tuft of hair to 
which xpecial sanctity was attached, Thus in the case of an im: Hamer, Ou. 
lil, 445, says — 


tbyer’ drapyopevos, xebadijs tplyas dv epi Bada, 
Euripiles, EY. 71. — 


Horyiay tplya 
Tepmw. eb cirywor crip EBnee Sekui, 


* Schlicinann’s Kxewiritinne, p. 249, 2! See Prof. Ril ‘s Origtt, of Cueyeniny 
© Spe the Jowrmel cee Surenté for May 1585; wed Weight pars 02, m4 fig. 18, 

p 278 fe | Porcot and Chiples, Hat. de Part, © Cher. vil, od, Jubb. ett 

vol. L p, 880, where it li wteted iat the shapes = = pfernaas. wil. 70, 
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Vergil, Aen. vi, 245 — 


‘Et summas carpens media inter comua sactas 
Ignibus itmponit sacris, libamina prima,’ 


The same custom waa observed in the case of a goat (Hom. Jf, xix. 254), 
anit in the case of steep) (Hom, JL ili, 278), It will also be remembered that 
there are representations of both the ass and the /ion in which the forelock 
‘is distinctly emphasized“ 

Thy dovice.of a bull’s head vith a reseffe or ornamental pattern on the 
forehead is known also ‘sa the shape of a Mycenacan vase from Carpathos 
drawn by Mr. Murray.° Max Miiller®® cites a similar example of the potter's 
art. bn the Jakriuh des & d. Arch. Fast, fur 18927 isa woollcat of a 
Mycensoun cup from Egypt, wlorned with bulls’ heudls—rosettes being 
inserted between the borns: The tradition lingered on into much biter 
liwes, In the ‘Terra-cotta-Room at the British Museum ix a lamp in the 
form of a bull's head with «a palmetto ornament between the horns and a 

ette on the forehead, Conze in an exhaustive essay on (iriechioche 
Kohlonbecken = lepicts several examples of this design serving a8 more 
omamentation on the handles of Greek amphorae—a yaage perlinps to be 
connected with the ox-honls tht decorate the handles of Cesnola's 
bowl _ 

Withowt te rosette the Sovxpaveov isa still more frequent moti in 
Aegean art, The E@npepic "Apyatoxoyur) for 1553 = published a. vessel 
from Mycenne, the rim of which is embellished with a whole series of them, 
They appear on several samples of Island stones in the British Museum ;“* 
also on certain steatite and hactnatite cylinders from Cyprus." In motal 
work too they furnish a frequent pattern ; sometimes forming the whole 
désign—as on a Rhodiin trinket discovered by Messrs. Salamann and Biliotti; 
soietimes being mere atop-gaps—as on a gold plate: figured by Dr, 
Sehnebhurdt24? Nor must we omit the important gold ring from, Mycenae 
on whieh are®@ ‘three unmistakable Leads of oxen, with bong curved horns’ 

To recapitulate: the extant remains of Achoean art comprise, In Lie 
first place, one Island stone portraying skin-clad bullsengaged ina ceromuninl 
‘presentation of oenochoes, another showing # man ilisguised by the head 
and shoulders of 4 bull, and yet another representing » similar personage 
raising » slain animal from the ground; secondly, several terracottas and 
stone statusttes depicting bull-headed humanity; thirdly, numerous Mstances - 


of the bull’s head ased alone, either with or without a rosette between the 
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horns. It remains to elucidate the nature of the cult or cults to which 
these diverse religs bear witness, | 

Now it willbe observed that one of our three Island stones came from 
Crete, the home of the Minotanr, According to consistent tradition this 
inonster was the offspring of Pasiphae and the bull that Poseidon sent out 
of the sea in answer to Minos’ prayer. The antiquity of the whole myth is 
beyond question: it is—suys Miss Harrison®'\— undoubtedly the oldest that 
is connected with Theseus’; in fit, the only one'of his series which occurs 
on biack-figured vases, And the anid yuses, despite Milehhifar’s desperate 
attempt to claim the Minotaur ae" ‘ein pferdckopiiger Diimon,' represent 
im aa clad from head to foot in « bull’s skin with an undeniable bull's head 
at tail Jn later art too he repeatedly appears asa man with @ boyine 
head“ 

To trace his pedigree further back may prove instructive. Minus, 
Pasiphac's husband, was the: grandson of that Minos who judged in the 
nether world ; and be in turn waa the child of Zeus hy Europa, It was to 
the same island of Creto aml under the same disguise of a sea-faring bull 
that Zeus carried off Enropa,"* ‘The story went that he wedded hor near a 
spring under the Gortynian plane-tree, which in wken of the ovenh ia 
ever-green. And the bosutiful sericea of Cretan coisa, which represent 
Europa. sitting amid the branches; shows that the aacred tree is fn integral 
part of the logend., 

Receding yet further, we learn thst Kuropy was daughter of Agenur, 
king of tho Phoenicians; and that Agonor was the offspring of Poseidon hy 
Libyn. Poseidon—it is well known—had strong affinity with the bull, which 
in Hower appears as the victim especially devoted to his honowr. That he 
sent i bull out of the son to Minos, we huvo-alreaily obvervel. On another 
ocension he dispatolied a similar ewisanry to slay Hippolytus. Indeed he ix 
himself deacribed by Hesiod as 

an tatpeos "Eypootyaios, 
6s GiBns xpibeuwav Eyer bderal re wbdya,— [Sul 104] 


Taetzes ail loc. communts: ded rob Ourlas tatpoy dreredety 74 Toees8eny 
Taupeioy Ixy Boteorix%s—an obvious assumption of effect far cause 
Ty festime our genealogy: Libya, the wife of Poseidon, was the danghter 
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of an Egyptian, Epaphios by name, And once more we are met by the same 
symbolism; for Herodotus ™ identifies Epaphos with the bull Apis. 

Lastly, Kpaphos is the son of Zeus, whom, we have seen already umler 
the disguise of the sex-bull, by To, who through fear of Hera®? was said to 
have been changed into a cow. For the sake of clenrness T appond tho 

stemma in full, marking in Clarendon type tose persons who were partially 
or dulively bovine :— 


= fo = 

Changed inte a rm 
row on anooutl, 
of Hera’e jolousy 

pa b 

| 

Lysinuaes Thebes 
Réle= Anchlane Rrtalliay 
king of Bhd 





Pointe Ktiy ‘heceke » Vem 


E. 1 


~ gE a stig st Cre ant Soon 
thine = err = The bull of Possidon 
Androgwos, — The 
Ponta, wee Macatien 
‘ome el te fae 
hwought fea Creve 


Tho prominont figare throughout this while legen is the sea-bull of 
Postion, which weds the daughter of Kpaplos, seduces Pasiplhao, and slays 
Audrogeow. Why ‘the Grock god of everything liquid '—as Seyffert * woll 
terms him—should hove heen ica by» bull, is not ailing eluur, 





® Horodot. tt. 15% 7; Ui 27, 28 
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Accoriling to Steabo's tonjecture, the symbolism was meant to recall either— 
"The felling voce of boiling seas'—or— Tho wave-worn horns of tha 


echoing bank *: | 

Strb. X. ii 19.—zavipp per dodra Neyeotar tiv ' XAGY dacz, 
xabumen xai roy &\Navs. roTapous, dod re toy Hyew Kal Thy wate TA 
pepe xara, ies eahobat Képare. 

Others have detected alfusions still more reconilite, 44. — 
Smith, Diet, Myth. vol. iil p. 084 co 'Taurocephalis ": * to indicate 
their fertilizing effect upon countries: 

But, rationalism apart, it-will not be denied that the conneetion butwoen 
water und the bull was intimate. Oeeanus iy by Euripides (Orestes, (1878) 
culled ravpexpaves, And rivor-goils were commonly conceived as-tauriform : 
M. de Longpérier, whose knowledge of ancient Vist puintings Was extensive 
wii] reliable, has left” an elaborate list of the extant types; arranged in 
order of theriomorphism they are these— | 

i Abul, 

iW Anandrocephalousa bull, 

River-god = | ili. A taurocephalous man, 

iv, A horned man with fish's body and tail. 

¥. A youth with horned bead. 
To the examplos of the earliest types cited by the Frenoh swvant should 
be aided an ‘androtazrio’ vase from Kainciros, now in the British Mnsoun 2% 
Tt represents the head af the local river-zod; the horns are green (Le. 
discoloured blue ?), and a blackish face peers out from thu smporouy of 4 bull, 
An aryballos™ of the same provenance in the form of # bull’s lwad also 
deserves mantion. 


Admitting then that to the Hellenic ininid there wos some primitive 


connection betweex water and the bull, the question arises whether that: 


connection can furnish on adequate acconnt of the: intaglios above 
described . 

To deal first with the Orvieto gem, Tits main desien is flanked by two 
palt-branehes—tho conventional! abbreviation fora landscape bavkeround = 


SU OEE—————E ———— LLL a z — 
S Foere, od. Schlumberger, vel tl p,. 125; aianding by a full-grown palm with a larg 
rp hol, lik py. Ta whieh between lle Iyps In fact, the bull and 
S Terra-cntte rouny, cane A, - the pulmtree formed a) fixed ‘echsuia! dip 
= Tir, Mus, Vaew-roum |. ease $7. Mycennesh itays, Aw with eo my of tlie oom 
™ Other exe. of thie ideogram oo boll-guae unerevings, ihis device mappuare smomy the 
ary, @lowthowlar exystal in the Brit. Mim, =Cat, coin-typer of the {Til outiry Aca. a 
Noo 72, twa bolle tank to hack sith « pali-  didrachrn of Mytitonn (Going: yf tha Amedents, 
foamch, between tham: « Rluntiotar jcweatite I'l. XP. No 28) hee two calves’ heads face to 
from the ema eollenthon = Cat No, 74, a tece with » troe hetwoon them, Alag « Nolan 
oldkk  & tree amphorwin the Bri, Mus, (Leniemand gad De 
foumeh tin the field; a foe eponinen of teck- White, 2). Pr i PL G4) hows @ pabmi-ree 

aterhed, for 1578, disappearing lahind « lull. 5 
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—ind represents « human bemg with a girdle about his loins” grasping by 
the horn two bovine figures. ‘The nearest analogue to this strange oomposi- 
tion will, T think, be found in contemporancons pictures of the tavpoxafdspres, 
a very ancient custom which is delineated on the following remains of 
Mycenseay manufacture — . 

(1) A fragmentary fresco found at Tiryns. This ‘chof-d'aarvre of the 
wall-paintings,' ae Dr, Schnchhardt“? culls it, depicts a man in the scantiest 
garb, who with His right hand clutches the horn of a rushing bull; whethor 
the artist Intended to portray the man as actually on the animal's back, or 
only on the far side of it?" is uneertain, 

(2) Two gold cups from thy Vaplicio tomb near Amyolae show seeties ot 
bull-hanting and hull-taming, in which men take part who are‘ naked 
except fur a thick projecting girdle, from which hangs a little apron both 
bifore and behind! =" These cups obviously illustrate the same pursuit as 
that evidenced by the Tirynthian painting.” 

(3) A green jasper ™ found at Mycenae in 1892 exhibits a man wearing 
a girdle only who las grasped by the horn and twisted backwards and down- 
wards the head of 9 powerful-looking bull. _ 

(4) A lenticular haematite in the British Musenm, published by Mr. 
AS. Murray in the Merwe Archeotagigue for 1878 shows a nude man in a 
taach distorted position holding the horne of a bull. 

(6) A similar hnemutite, also in the British Museum, published hy Mr. 
Murray inthe Jukrbuch des kd, Arch, Inst, for 189028" representa a Jong- 
horned bull mastered by « couple of unolad men, who have seized it by the 
horns, One of the two, placed above the bull's hack, closely resembles the 
ao-called ‘acrobat ol the stucco from Tiryns. 

(6) On a gem of somewhat later workmanship, previously drawn by 
Dr, Heydemann in the same Journal,*!a nude mon in an alinost horizontal 
position grasps with bis right Land the horn of a bull: the field ja ocoupied 
by a tree-branch, again a aymbol of open-air scenery. | 

(7) Afiagment of Achacan pottery fron the excavations at Mycenac 
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repeats the motive. A bull, charving at full speed, has just tossed a man 
who falis thronvli (he air faee uppermust, His head-~dress is af a (lesidedly 
unconventional vert, being all appearance made of lattice-work =" anil 
ornamented with pair of curved sppondages that may bo mwent for 
imitations of the horns of a bull. But in view of the extramely decorative. 
style of the design, it i¢ difficult to pronounce upon details with any 
certainty, | 
(3) Finally, on port of a «inal round pyxis, discovered at Myconne?* o 
ann with the same girdle and apron is seemingly tossed by tho horns of » 
bull Tn the absence of any contriry indication, this fragment may be 
classed with the preceding ilesigns, oS 
All the gbove represontations have witli great probability been referred 
to the Tavpoxatdyia, -n ceremony possibly alluded to by Homer, /2, xx. 
403-5: 
iptryer ts Ste taiipay 
qpuyer xiuevos EXixcoriov dugl dvaxra 
cotipew Qucdvran™ ydeutai 66 te Tole évoriyGay, 


anil certainly described hy several authors ofa much Jater date Pliny, for 
inwtance, (Ni, viii, 182) anya :— 


"Thesaalirum gentis inventum est, eqno iuxta iuadrapedante, carn. 
litorta cerviee Lautos necare : Primus id spectaculum dedit Romane Caesar 
dictutar,” 
and Vaillant remarked that his words oxplain ihe ‘taurus ferociona’ Uhut 
appears on some of Caesar's denarii®™ Again, Suetonius (#, Cll, ¢, 21) 


relates that Clauiiuy Caesar renewed the expormeit 


*practeren Theasalos onnites; qui feros Mtitoe pur apatia Circl agunt 
insiliuntque defessos ot ud torram cornibuy detrahant,’ | 
Dio Cassins (Ixi_ 0) adds that Noro followed suit -— 

dv BE rik Big dibpes tadpovy ded Trav cupmapalliovrés adeae 

eatictpede On . 
Later references to the same or similar fornix of sport ocour in Heliod. 
Aithiop. x. 30, and the Anth Pal, ix. 543 (ed. Did." These puis ans 
quoted by Mayer and illustrated by a marblo pelief which bears the 
inscription ravpoxaDayriaw Hudpa 

Between Mycenmean anil Romen times our ovidunce is confined to a 
few inscriptions, and the coin-types of Thessaly, On the currency of 
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Larissa" for oxamyile, (xe 451-430) thore is a onde *Thessalian. youth 


restrnining « ball,” which he holds by the horns: and-on that of Craunon 
(Hat. $40-40(0) a ‘naked Thessalian subduing ball tho struggle being lure 
more marked. ‘These.coins ™ insome respocts appronch more nearly to the 
Primitive custom than the spectacular displays uf Rome: for, whereas in 
the fatter the huntamen role on horseback xn were presumably clad, the 
coms of Thessaly ‘show a1 unclad combatant tackling the bull on foot’ 
Extant inscriptions prove the existence of the rite at Aphrodisia (Boeckty, 
CEA vol. ii p. 1109, No, 2759b), Smyrna, (jl. p. 740, No. $212), Ancyrn 
(vol. iii. p. 88, No, 4089, line 46), and Sinope (id. p. 119, No, 4157), 

On the whole, we have adequate evidence for tho jssertion that (a) up 
to.and even during the Christian era this practley of ravpoxabavra obtained 
among the Theasalintis; anil that'(@) it can be traced back into the earliest 
period of Aegean history, when—to jurge from the provenance of our data 
—it prevailed over a much wider ares. — 

_ But how does this bear on the bulliss emblem of the water-god 7 By 
way of answer IT may quote Mr. Head's Tistoria Nwmorwm, p, 246: 
* Poseidon,’ he writes; was very generally reyered in Thessaly as the creator 
of the national soil, as well ss of the celobrated Thetgalian horses which 
graze in the rich allirvial plaina,..As Possidon taijpeos (Proller, Gr, Myth. i. 
440) games were held in hie honour, in which the youth of Thessaly 
exhibited their skill in seizing wild balls by the horns,..These peoutiarly. 
nations! religious festivals were called ravpea (Preller, Le. note 1) and 
Taupocatinrre, and their prevalence thronghont the Inu! is amply proved 
by the coins, on which we see a Thesilian youth pulling down » raging. 
bull, white ou the reverse je haunlly the Jiarse of Poseidon.” | 

The renpoxuddyrin, then, constituted « roligions or semi-eligigun rite, 
whieh took plus: in honour of Poseidon "Panreos, Uf bearing this in mind, 
we felurn to a consideration af onr Orvieto gem, its meaning is ho longor 
tnigmitic The twa bovine figares drvesed in hulls’ hides anil carrying 
mennehoes-in human hands are representatives of the Wull-god Poseidon. 
That they coull be portrayed with the lees uf bulla, implies that they were 
thomselves called radpor:*™* and most fortunwtely Athenaeus (425 C) has 
preserved a record of the faet— 


————— eS == SS 
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wapa 3) “Edeoiog of ‘olvoxyoudrres HfOeas rH rob 
Tore bavos depth tradipos Exaroivra> ws 'Apeplay dnoiv. 
The details of thiy Ephesian calt, though not fully known, seem to have 


resembled those of the ravpoxadayra. Artemidorns (Oneirocr. 1, 8) 
observes :— 


Tabpois 82 wath wrpoatpecitv ep lovia mwaiéses 
Edeclwy dymvilarras. xaity'Atrixg rapa raie Beals év ‘EXevoivi 
‘ catpor “AOnvalay wepyreMAapéveov evavrow.’ caiévNaplooy wires 
Pesrarias of tay xaraxotyray evyevéctata: ep be +5 Dry olxovyevy 
74 aire toils éri Pavatw xataxpiBela: eupBalves, 


Similarly on the Orvieto yom, the athlete grasping by the horn each 
represeutative of the divine tadpes probably denotes an actual custom. Is 
it rash to conjecture that hoth here, and wherever the Tavpoxabawia ure 
foand, we have a primitive religious rite intended to symbolize, if not te 
Heclire, man's mastery over the waters of Poseidon | 


With regard to the second vem, the serpentine from Crete, I should not 
hesitate to refer it to the aume oul, were it not for the presence of the goat- 
garb in addition to that of the bull, The two animals would hardly have 
been combined ons single stone, if the respective rituals which they imply 
lawl been wholly independent, And, since Poseidon Taureos was never, 40 
far as we know, represented by a goat, wu are driven to seek sonic ex platm- 
tion of the boll that will account for the simultanvons appeurance of the 
goat. Now the genealogy given above associated the former animal in Crete 

not only with Poseidon but also with Zeus—Zeus Kretagenes as the coins éall 
him?” Tt waa the bull-Zeus who wedded Io, begat Epaphos, and carried off 
Europa. Ani we observed that this last occurrence was intimately connocted 
with the sacred pilane-tree at Gortys, which in memory of the event was 
over-green, Whether this connection between the Cretan bull and vegeta- 
tion is accidental or essential cannot be decided off-hand, It is known that 
Demoter among the Boeotiaus was worshipped as Tauropolos.77 It has buen 
proved, too, by Mr. Frazer that Dionysus was often conceived as a bull “* 
and that his bull-form is ‘an expression of his proper character as # deity of 
vegetation,’ " Bat Demeter and Dionysus are not the Cretan Zeus, and 
parity of reasoning is apt to deceive, . 

There was, however, an interesting ceremony yearly performed on the 
Athenian Akropolix under the name of Bouphonia or Diipolia, which may 
serve to establish our connection. The custom, we are told, was introduced 
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by an alien called Sopatros, who |mving murdered an ox had fed to Crete, 
and could only be induced to quit that inland on the assurance of the 
Athenians that they would become partakers of his guilt, From this we may 
perhaps infer that the practice thus instituted was originally « Cretan one, 
Moreover, the name Ditpolia suggests that the ox represented Zeus: and 
Zeus 4s # god of vegetation; for the details of the ritual indicate that the 
ox which tasted the barley-cakes was in all probability ‘ viewed as the corn- 
deity taking possession of his own. ™ 

If this beso, we have on the ove land the legend of the Gortynian 
plane and on the other the ritual of the Diipolia us evidence thut the 
Cretau bull-Zeus symbolized vegetation. The evidence, though by no 
means conclusive, may be provisionally accepted for whut it is worth. 

We next note the fact that the goat as well as the bull was a recog- 
nized emblem of Zeus Kretagenes. According to Hesiod, Theo, +84, the 
infant Zens was hidden Ayal ev Sper, und tradition told how he had 
been nourished by the divine goat Amaltheiu -—— 


‘Huie fait haedorum mater formosa duorum, 
Inter Dictacos conspicienda greges, 
Cornibus aeriis atque in sua terga recurvia; 
Ubere, quod nutrix posset haber Iovia.’ 
Ov, Fast. v. 117 if. 


Th memory of this tutelage the moneys of several Cretan towns regularly 
employed the forepart of a goat as their device Thirdly, it is just possible 
that the votched shield between the legs of the goat-man indicates an 
orgiastic lance in armour, such as was said to have been performed hy the 
Curetes to drown the cries of the infant Zeus. 

Putting these stray hints together, I infer as probable, though far from 
certain, that the second gem represents « mimetic dance by two worshippers 
of Zeus Kretagenes, one clad in a bull's skiv, thy other in a gout's «kin? 
That such religious mummories were actually in yogué among the Cretans 
is proved by a marble slab to be notived later on. 


Whether the third gem, the répay from Mycenne, illustrates the cult 
of Poseidon Tavirevs, or that of Zeus Kretagenes, or again some further 
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form of bullavorship; we are not in a position to deeide: Nor can we 
determina the precise significance of the bull-headed statuettes and masks 
which wo have catalogue, But that in Mycenaean timed ball-worship was 
still netive, and active in moro forms than one, kae—I think—been 
adequately proved. r 


Bofore leaving the subject, there is one side-insue which merits atten- 
tion. We have seen pmson to sirppase that Herakles was the lumanized 
product of « lion-calt, and that Hers in theriomorphic guise was a sacred 
cow. Between these two deities tradition recognized q constant anfagoniam.. 
Herakles appears in Greek literature as Bovtlodins, Aovdayos, Sovdierys, 


life’ >" It ix not improbable that this traditional hostility is but the 


inythoposic version of the munity which oaturally subsists between the 
two enimals,—anu enmity illustrated by that mont common of all scenes iw 
Mycenaean art, the lion mttacking the bull, | 

In favour of this are sever ancient Etruscan moninments representing 
the Italian Hereules and Juno engaged in combat with elib and sword :** 
both are olad in the hides of animala—Hereules wearmg the lion's skin, 
June the pelt of her Lonuvian goat 

The same conception may also have regulated certain points in the 
Mithrnie ceremonial, That the tion here played an important part, we haye 
already learnt, Scarcely less important was the bull, which seems to have 
aymbolized life. The Taurobolia™ or * Baptiem of Blood* beeame in Inter 
days a very: wide-spread custom, extending even to Elowsis. According to 
M. Lnjard2” tho imystics bad to pasa through some twelve degrees before 
abtsining final fruition, OF these the first three were known aa thy 
Terrestrial Devrees nail entitled (1) The Sobiier, (2) The Lion, (3) The Bull. 
It is not impossible that this succession war dwe to the Mycenaean type 
of Lion at war with Bull, That the process was not the reverse, and that 
Mycensenn worship owed nothing to Mithras, 1 certain. As Mr, King 
remarked: "the complicated system of the Mithrnici was evidently the 
eration of much Inter times, and of a religion vainly strugyling for life.” 


= fr, Fennel) jy the ary, Brit ae, = TM Centioa wad thar (omodse, ph BAe: 
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fevit, for 1467, Tol. 2exsiz. pp, 252-203, Pl so given in the Morse Siweienaa, fs. 25) 
I, No.2 atid Micali, Monmnonsé Jonditi, PL Tie Cul de Mfithen, pasion, 
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1V.—Tax Cok ov THe Sraa., 


Srador bia tabr Spivorto. 
Anustorn. Nub 354, 


There is in the British Museum » certain lenticular haematite, which 
bears a device desoribed by Mr. A HL Smith as a * monster, with head and 
foreparts of stag, an! with fiuman fegs, brought over its buck go na to 
il field’ ‘This ‘monster’ offers, it will be seen, a close analogy to same: 





of the Tdland gems which we have alrendy considered, and—if T am not 
mistaken-—represents & luman being wearing over his head: an! shoulders 
the: foreparts of a stag. The girdle and the lappet of hide falling over the 
thighs tend to confirm this interpretation, The design is ‘ss usual carefully 
arrangeil #0 as to occupy the entire space and there are two objects in the 
fivld which, though unnotiood in tho official catalogue, may possibly bear on 
our subject. ‘The object lying below the body of the stag is explained by 
the glandular )aumutite mentioned on page 131, note 284; in both cases 
the ‘lines of uncertain meaning in the field” denote a apear-head, and here 
perhapa betoken the eucrificial character of the animul-man. Thore is also 
4 etraight cut resembling & tree-branch behind the human loge; but it is 
‘unfortunately arrested by a flaw in the stone, This is, s0 far os T am aware, 
ihe only representation of ao stag tm Mycenauan. art which ean claim 
a Wistinetly religious aignificution2= But its claim i¢ strong enough 
to jnstify us in reviewing such tees of stag-worship.as may have survived 
into later times, in the hepe of obtaining a clue to the meaning of our 


oom. 
ee nl 
mm Ct Cem, Bo. 79, jurdoniary aniong tho curly Christians to have 


Uh ie peoaltily that aeame religiowe woo we cere’ rgenied placod hy the beqrtiemal font 
poole vf the atvgetessed, omat in att dtloy.of hind (Cte rol, ti. SOB). Mie Taitiah eh Mumm 
aud wilier, which was famed te the Inrgent  (Vano-rocti I. conl 37) jomecsse att aryimiloa 
whaft-grave at Mycota Behuchhantt, op. if, Pram Nolo or Vulei monkled in the form of « 
pe M6. Du Change montions: that I 








4. 
(1) Kvidence with regard to the stag-cult of the Greeks® js mainly 
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‘pasodiated with the name of Artemis "EXad@iéa or “EXadvafa: Pawsanias 
(VIIT, xxxvii_ 2) informs us that at Lykosoura this godiless was dumeyopery 
‘Seppe @rdgov: and in another pussage (VII. xviii. 7) gives the following 
deseription of the Laphria—a yently festival, which the toen of Patra 
celebrated in her honour, ‘They set up logs of wood, still green and some. 
sixteen oubits long, ina ring round the altar; inside wpon the altar itself 
are laid the driest billets. Moreover, for the day of the festival they make 
amooth an ascent to the ultar, covering the steps up to it with eurth, The 
firal cerpmony j# & splendid procession in honour of Artemis; behind it 
rides the sacred maiden (i) iepw@pérq wapéévos) on a cur drawn by o yoke. 
of stags: From that moment till tho day following the city and the 
citizens are busied with the sacrifices. They esst alive on to the altar 
edible birds and victims of all sorts, wild boars too and stage and gazellus ; 

others add whelps of lions aud bears, and others agein full-grown will 
heaste: they also plaice on the altar the froit of tame trees, After this 
they kindle the wood, Hereupon F saw 4 bear and some other animal 
thrown to one side of the altar, partly by the first rush of the flames, 
partly by their own atroggles to escape; they were, however, restored to 
the pyre once mare by those who had originally cast them on. And the 
atory gous that no man is injured by the beasts” Tn this custom 4 iepapery 
wapQeros drawn by stage is an dbvious incarnation of Elaphia lierself; 
indeed, throughout the festival Artemis appears in Homeric guise as 


repropévn xdrporer xal dels eddiboree. ! 
Chiyse vi VME 


Legendary tradition illustrtes the same affinity. Actnoon, who 
surprised Artemis while buthing, was changed into postage and so devoured 
by his own hounds. On ametope from Selinus this tratiaformation is skil- 
fully snggeated by the head and hide of astug, which Actaeon wears over his 
shoulders. In later bas-relief and paintings” the antlers are already 
sprouting from hia forehead, There is also the myth that Agamemnon 
ones killed a stag in the grove of Artemis, in consequence of which crime 
the Greeks were detained at Anlis by contrary winds: the seer Catchas 
demanded the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, but the goddess at the critical mometit 
substituted a stag for the maiden, whom she transported to the Taurio 
Chersoness as her future priostess, Aynin, it was Artemis who mot 








4 Pop Hemitle custom me The AeNyioe of 
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Herakles when he returned to Eurysthors with the Cerynean stag. This: 
stag—arcorling to Pindar, OF tii: 29—was 

ypuadxcpoy™ Zharbow Orpderaw. dy more Vatyéra 

deTiBeia ‘Optwaia Eypaver Ipav. 
Bat the Vatican seholiast ad for, remarks: ‘Taygete, duughter of Atias 


and Pleione, was herself turned into a stag by Artemis in onler Lo escape 
the importunities of Zeus.’ Finally, Euripides (d7elen, S81 41) tells o 


similar tale about Cos, the daughter of King Merops -— 
dy te war’ "Aprepas dEeyopevrato, 


youcrocepar FAador, M 


xardootway brexer. 


épowas Trravita xovpay, 


The testimony of legend ia supported by that of language, A coustant 
cpithet of Artemis is éhadyBohoy or éradoxtévos. Now Mr, Frazer 
ohwerves ‘that, wherever a god is desoribed’ aa the eater of a particular 
animal, the animal in question was originally nothing but the god himeel!;’ 


and that ‘divine tithes denved from 


killing animals» sre probably to be 


similarly explained,"=" Jt may therefore be surmised that Artemis herself 
Was sometimes conceived as:a stag, Ler ministranty being credited with the 
sue shape, To celebrate stag-rites the Phoetsns hold their festival of the 
"Brady Bora” abuut which Plutarch says that * the greatest ofall thei 
festivals is the Flupliebolia which they still keep in honowr of Artemis at 
Hyampolis’ At this festival fiat-cakes were offered, made of dough, sesame, 
and honey, and monided into the shape of stags?" At Athons too in ‘the 


mouth Elapliebolion deer wore suri 


Elaphebolos*™ 


ficol to Arwanis in ler clatacter of 


As regarda the tracea which this atag-eult has left on Greek art, the 
representation that anost nearly resembles our Island stone is a Wane- 
painting drawn in Gerhard’s Griehiache Fasenhilder (vol.i. Pl. 89), Tt shows 
one side of a rod-figured crater, [1.the centre stands 6 draped fomate figure 
bearing a wreath in ber left hwnd and a sprig: in her right, which she raise 


in w supplivating tanner toward a youth who advances frum the left, Her 


face ia conceuled beneath a curious mask shaped 


like w stag's head with 


long branching antlers; iho neck is covered with spots (or ‘ir-holes /), 
The young mau on the left olds 4 sharp sivklo or saorifioisl knife in oie 








ow Apallodotae too (EH), ¥, 2) pemarki & dy 
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hand; and in tho other a sort of wallet whieh, to jndge from analogy, 
is intended to receive the vietin's head —with it shold be conmiparod the 
portable cases on the handles of Cesnola’s bow! (page LI), Beyond this 
group upon u sqnisre Intey atundé a second female figure, winged andl with 
averted looks, bearing « wreath onda tibband in her hands. ‘Chow fielil ja 
oceupied by « fillet. | 

This vase-painting Milchhofer interprots as * tle (equine) Gorgon 
holding flowers before Persons ‘who boars 4 lrp&” Kathusivany for tho 
horse 14 not to be diseoneerted by a pair of lone antlers | T wonld suggest 
that it depicts the ancrifice of Iphigenvio, who either wears the stag’s mask 
of the Artemix oult, or js wlreuly being inetamorphosed by the goddess into 
astag, The youth an the Jaft will then be one of thn Exeperol wéeayias 
(Eur. Hee, 525) omployed on such occasions and the winged Nike with 
sorrowful eyes will hint at the victory. dearly purchased by a sacrifices like 
this.. In any case [conceive that wo lave hisre a clear reminiscence of the 
steg-enlt in post-Homeris times, | 

On the frieze from the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia we find Artemis 
driving a chariot drawn by a couple of stags® In Inter art, for example in 
the fimons* Dikus of Vorsailles,’ sho ts: not unfrequently accompanied by 
asta Several types ary known from a numerous colluetion of term-cottas 
discovered in one of her precincts’ and published by M. Henri Lechate 4 
bronze medallion of Antoninuy Pins Bguredl by Roscher.”’ representa her 
Lolding a stag by the horns and on two coins, dmwn by Spanbem.* slie 
rides the samo animal and ia borne by a team of them, €fouém xceydSop 
texrpatiryi Edom (Noun, Dien, 48, 450). Again, on the Hermannstailt statue 
of Horate the stag appoare aa n sacrificial victim, 

(2) Nor is it only Artemis who is associntod with the fag, ‘The weSpds, 
that in the young of the Ziados, was especially sacred to Dionysns, He is 
eallod veApidrerhoe.™ vepbiararey. at reApwéns, and Nonnos*"* tells 
us that— 


regpoyi rap Awvucos: opalios Grkere wefipos, 
His votaries too wera arrayed in the fawn-akin 2 —see black. and red-frured 
VAsOd PMERHTtN 
The apithet #Spuerdeos, appliod by the scholinst un Callin, A. tm Dion, 


190 (Adoddvor, Bpcrépaprv, cloxoroy, a7X.) to Artemis, firishes a link 
between the cult of the thepocand that af the veSpos, "EXXodevas itsal!’ 








= itis type i Very pouibly imedalled oe me foth, Piel, tx. 024, 1. 
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conveys the same nvaiting, alnoe AAAds according to Hesyehins is ra Eeyorou 
tis Chidoy veoyrde, & veSpds, 

(3) Lastly, it will bo remembered tat on Mount Lakaios in Arcadia there 
was on Abvton—or ovjmepan 1s Euripides (EL-1274) terms it—into. which 
no man was allowed fo enter, on pam of denth within a twelvemonth?* This 
slringent rule seems to liave uncergone some modification; for Plotarch 
atales that yoluntiry transgressors were stoned by thy Arendians, but that 
those who erred unwittingls were gent to Eleuthore, Loew! report atlirmed 
that all who jrod this sered ground, whether menor beasts, lost their 
shadows 2" and Plotarol adds that any man who entered the grove was 
called an #@XNados, 


Qu, Gr, 39, p. 3000, wat yap EXadoy a duds wadreirai. Ard cal 
Karéapiova sav 'Apedda mpds “HAelous ebropedierarra wohepotirag 
"Apedoi «al baSiwra pera Aelas ro iParav, <arakudérzos &¢ zoe wohuov 
duyovra cis ZSardpryy, eEGocar of Aaxebatmovior sols “Apwitas tod Ceod 
xehetioaytos Grobiéora: Tow FA agdon, 


The explanation of these singular superstitions seems to be that the 
precinct was oce the sacred haunt of « wolf-god, All rash intruders would 
be regarded as the natural prey of this fierce deity, and slain aa offerings 
to him under the name of * stags. The were said to lose their shadows 
(i. souls) and die the death. It is known at loast that human victims were 
until « comparatively late date sacrificed at the altar of Zeus Lukaios. 
Lobeck (Aglaoplimmus ji, 895, nolo 1.) has somewhat misrepresented the 
fants, though his interpretation ix correct; he atatea— 


‘adytum ingreesps, nimi aufugissent, namolatos, fuyitives dddovs 
appellatos esse, quod deus loci inquilinus eos cea cervimy lupus insectari 
fingeretur.” 

He was, La ppose, attracted by Festus’ rémurk that mumaway slaves were 
known aa ‘euevi,” and perhaps also by the proverbial phrase "Ede. dep 
applied to cowards. 

Which of the three cults thus reviewed is instrated by our Mycenaean 
gem! Probably not the Dionysine rite: because its: initiates wore fown- 
ene and the iutaglio shows a full-grown stag, In favourof Artemts is the 

-painting which ropresenta Iphigencin with somewhat similar stag’s 
esa and liorns. Bub the balance of probability juctines, L think, towards 
the ritual on Mott Lukaios, For, on the one hand, we know that the 
dovotees of the deity there worshipped were called é\a¢onj and, on the 
other hand, the animnal-ecults alrendy examined fsad us to suppose that o 
man wearmp the wporoya) of a stag, as we sce him fiero, ia likely to bear 
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the name of fAades himself. Again, the spear-head—which on the: Flin 
stones ie often a conventional symbol for douth—may refer to the local 
practice of human sacrifice; nnd the tree-branch conceivably indicates the 
hallowed grove. But if it ie impossible io ditermine with eonfidance the 
Preche rapport of the gen in question, it will hunily be denred that it 
repress a elag-worshipper of some-sort dressed om his coremoninl attire, 


V—Tie Cour or tae Horse 


“Temopopde pho Bia rev abn, dieyixoy 88 Bos epcrov: 
| PLATO, Phacdywa, 253 D, 


We come tow to thie horse, the main topic of Milchbifer's chapter on 
“Toveliteme’ Of the sven germ which lo quotes as: illustrative of this 
animal Dam mnable to detect it upon more than two. Theiret (Fig, 18) is a 





lwntioulne tock-orystal found at Phigaleia anid now preserved in the Burlin 
collection. Two spright fignres with human arms face one anotler, dnvesweet 
apparently in the skins and head of horses They Wear the girls with 
which wo are already familiar, but seam edilly enowgh to have the legs of 
birds. Between them stands a nude man hoMing the lower jaw of oach 
horse-head, Tlie second (Fig. 19) is a luaticular pebble of verde antico from 
Crete, aleo im the Berlin Museum ™ [t agrees 1m several remarkable features 
‘with the former gem. An upright figure clothod in a horse's mask pnd skin 
—the latter being prolonged into a crest between the vars—wears ilu some 
girdle round the waist, and (an important point of resemblance) stands on 
the witne bird-legs, On its right shoulder it heaps dlaughtored stag; and 
the field is occupied by two etara aml a tree-branch, The pose of the whole 
fyure rocwlls both thi Salvnica gen (p.. 106) =a lion dressed in i lidn-skiyy 
carrying & ileud ox, and iso the lenticular Shalvedony (p: SH=in asinine 
figure supporting » alain goat 

‘The first of these Island stones came, [ have said, from Phigaleta; and 
itis fortunate that Pansanias has n full description of the ancient worship 
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which obtained in that town His account is joteresting, aml T may by 
excused for quoting it at length, if T oun show that the détails which he gives 
pat us on the right track for interpreting the curions symbolism of the 
above-mentioned gems. He writes (VIIL-x1ii.) a3 follows:— _ 

‘The mountain Elaion is distant about thirty stadia, from Phigaleia, anid 
containa a cavern which) is sacre:| to Demeter surnamed Melnina. Now nz 
for the tale told by the men of Thelpusa concarning the wedlock of Poseidon 
and Demeter, thes Phigaleiang agree with them. Only, the latter hold that 
the offspring of Demeter was not a horse, ‘but she whom the Arkadians name 
Despoina; For therest, thoy say that, partly through anger against Poseidon, 
partly through grief at the rape of Persephone, she donned «a black tobe 
ani! entering this cavern did vot show herself fora long time, So, when all 
the produce of the land was wasting awry, and the human race euffered yet 
niore heavily from famine, none of the yods knew where, Demeter had 
hestowod herself, Pan, however, came to Arkadia, and wont a-hunting now 
on one hill pow on another: when he reached Elaion he there cought sight 
af Demetor, and iliscerned her form and the manner of hor raiment. Zeus 
living heard the tidings from the lips of Pan sent the Motrai to Demeter: 
Toe their yoice slie hearkened, ani relaxed her wrath and Jail aside her 
sorrow. “This is the canse which the Phigoleiana allege to explain why they 
deemed the cave sacred to Demeter and*set up therein a statue of wood, 
The following was the fashion of their statwe. It was seated npon a rock 
and except for the head resembled a woman. Tt had the head and the mane 
of « horse, firms of annkes and othar wild animals being attached thereto - 
it waa robe in a chiton reaching W the feet: a dolphin rested upon one 
of its hands, and the bind on the other was a dove. The season for which 
they made the image thus is clear to any one of intelligence and @ tam 
for archneology.’ Pausanias then goes.on ta narrate that in some unknown 
way this ancient statue had been burnt. ‘The Phigaleians neglected to 
restore it and the cult fell into desuetude, till another famine came upon the 
land sn the Delphic oracle advised them ti return to the worship iemodeyois 
Ayoty. They thereupon induced Onates, the Aeginetan seulptor, to make 
them # fresh statue: atl he made a bronze &ya\pa on. the model of the 
ancient Féanoy, ‘It was mainly for the sake of this Demeter '—continnes 
Pausanias— that I came to Phigaleia, and following the custom of the 
inhabitants made no burnt-offering to the goddess; for they place upon the 
altar that is before the cave the fruits of tame trees, in particular of tlie 
vine, and honeycombe and anuse! wool which still retaine its ofewrog; anil 
having plocel these there they pour olive oil upon them, These rites are 
performed both by private persans and in public every year by the 
Phigaleians. The performant is » priestess, and with her the youngest 
of the so-called fepodira:; who are three of the citizens. There is a grove 
of oak-tres about the cave, and cold water wills up from a spring, The 
alutue made by Onatas was no Jonyei extant at the time of my wisit,’ 

Pausaning allusion to the legend of Thelpugs is explaine! by his words 
in VIL axy, +f: Passing Thelpuss the river Laon flows to the temple 
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of Demeter at Onkeion, The Thelpnsians name the goddess Erinys; and 
with them agreos Antimaohos in his poem describing the Argive attack on 
Thebes: his-varse mus thus— 

* There they aay is the shrine of Denwtar Erinys." 


Onkoe is reportod to lave bean » soy uff Apulli, aud lord over the Thelpusian 
Torritory near Oukeian, But, however that may be, the goddess has the 
surname Erinys. For when Demeter was wandering in search of hor 
daughter, it is said that Possidon courted her; and that she, burning into ys 
mare, pustured with the mares of Onkos. Poseidon, perceiving that ler was 


the victim of guile, changed Ady form into thot of a horse, and met Demeter. 


At first Demeter-was provaked at the deed, but after 4 While she coased 


from her anger; and they tell how she was minded to bathe in the Ladon. 


Hence came the godiless’ titles; Grinys on account of her wrath; because 
the Arkadians say dpwiew for to be angry’; and Lousia because she 
bathed ia the Ladou. ‘The temple-statues are woolen, their fares hands 
and feet heing of Porian marble, The statue of Erinys hold’ what is cnlled 
the «ory and o torch in its right hand: I should conjecture that it was 
aome tine foet high. The height of the Lousia Appeared to be aboot three 
foet tess: those who hold that. this statue represents Thomis- and not 
Demeter Lonsia may be sure that they are at fault. Further, they tell that 
Demeter bors to Poseidona daughter whose name they will not devlure to 
the uninitiated, und also the horse Arcion ; on which secount they were the 
first of the Arkadians to giva Poseidon the tithe of Hippios, As proaf of 
thit they cite verses-from the Jiiad and the Thelavd. In the Jéad oocure 
this mention of Areion : 


“Noteven if ho drave goodly Areicn, 
Adirasios’ swift steed, who wns af birth divine,” 
And in the Theat, when Adtastoa fled from Thebes— 
"Gloomy raiment he wore, with Arion of the raven hair,” 


Thi vorses Lint, then, that Poseidon was the father of Areion. Antimachas, 
however, saya that Arcion was the oltild of Earth ; i 


" Adtastos son-of Talaos aon of Krothens wae tho first of the Danains 

whe heciine futrimia by driving his stead, ‘swith Kairos and Areion of 
Thelprsa, whom Earth herself sen up hard hy the grove of Apollo 
(nkaios, a marvel for mortal eves,” 
But evon if thie horse iid spring from. the earth, his Tate niiglit giill be 
considered divine, and his hair of a dark colour, The following tale ix 
also told) hit Herakles when warring against tho Eleana begged the horse. 
Areion fron Onkes, and thus riding mpon him captured Elja- and thnt 
subsequeritly the steed wns given to Adrastos by Herakles.. Hence Anti- 
toachas write of Arcion— 


“Who was once tamed by King Adrastes, after serving two chieftains.” ’ 
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So far Pausanias: the gist of his twofold version may be put. thus— 


(1) The Phigaleians worshipped Demeter Melaina in a cavern near 
their town. "This xpirtiptar awtpow, us the Pythian termed it, contained an 
ald cultus statue with a horse's head. 


(2) The Thelpusians recognized o shrine of Demeter Erinys oot 
Onkeion, where her statue held a torel in ite right hand, 


(8) The inhabitants af both localities agreed in stating that Demeter 
4494 mare had been wooed by Poseidon os a stallion. From the union 
sprang Despoing (according to the Phigaleiang), or a nameless daughter: and 
the horse Aréion (according to the Thelpusimns). 


It will be well to collect farther evidence on ¢ach of these points with 
view to discovering the significance of the equine form which charneterines 
the whole legend. 


(1) The cave-cult: of the horse-lended Dumeter ia coreuborated by 
certain com-types of the neighbourhood, There are specimens of Thel- 
pusian mintage, which lave been described as follows —2 

Obv. Head of Demeter, adored with necklace ending tu horse's head 

Rev. EPIQN. The horse Arion, running, bridled. 


Aud several Phiguleian moneys ™* show the goddess veiled and clad in a 
Krew mrodijpyy, 

(2) On other coins of Phigaloia™ Demeter holds a torch in either 
hand, and reealls Ponsanias' account of the statu nt Thelpusn, As 
Demeter Erinys she would naturally beur these symbols of the uulerwerll, 
It is noticeable, too, that—just as Ue Phigaleiayn Demeter is clad in a black 
chiton—so Greek tradition. makes the Erinys or the Erinyes— 


pekavavys. . - . . . Aosch, Sept. ce. Lheh G91, 
CMe. 2 kw. 6 Keach, Septon, Theol, 77. 

dacoyiroves oe =e «ee 6Atéch) CAD, 1044, 

Medayypwres, . , . . Kur. Ov. 321, 

pera chawal, . . . Bur, &, 1345, 


In fact, there is evory mason to suppose that both at Phigalein and at 
Thalpuss Demeter was worshipped as a Chthonian goddess 


(3) This is borne out by her linisou with Poseidon Hippios. The two 
deities are more than once found together. Jt was wt Poseidon's well that 
the women of Kleusis first danced and sang songs to Demeter They wore 








™ lhool-Mumer and P. Genlnar to the J.Hi,& vol, vil pedi. Mate LXVITL, ¥. x¥~ 

JOS. vol wil po 106, Plate LEVOIT, Tisai = aviil, 
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both associated with Athens (?Hippia) on the Sacred Way. Demeter 
Kuchloos tad a precinet of her own at Kolonos, the sacred hill of Poseidon 
Hippios™ And Poseidon Hippios had « statue close to the temple of 
Demeter in the Kerameikoa* The reason of their partnership {s uot far 
to seek. Poseidon's horse was, like hinself** directly Chthonian in 
character; it came forth from the grouml when its ereator, in hia contest 
with Athena, struck the Akropoliy rock with his trident. What could be 
more natural, therefore, than that the horse-Dumeter a Chthonian godidess 
» Shoulil be united to the horse-Poseidon a Chthonian god, and that the offspring 
of their union should be the Avrse-Avewn ‘whom Earth herself woul wp, a 
marvel for mortal eyes’ t 


In brief, the prominent figure throughout the Arkadian legend is. the 
liorse, and the horse as symbol of the nether world, If, then, the details of 
te Phigulian guin are to be systematically investigated, we mush proceed 
by examining somewhat narrowly the nature aud functions of this animal. 


The monumental evidence for its Chthonian office may be thus sum- 
manzed :— 


(a) A primitive lombstone relief (cire, 550—500 8.0.) found at Chry- 
sapha “= represents. the heroified dead on a tion-foot throne receiving 
ublations; tho field is occupied by « trotting horse. 


(8) On sepulchral monuments vf the ‘ Karly Attic’ class the portrait 
of the deceased is often accompanied by the diminutive figure of w youth 
riding or leading & horse: this haa sometines™ been taken to denote ‘the 
favourite pursuits or the knightly sank of the dead person.” Decorative 
atelai of later date, which are to all appearance udorned with scenes from 
daily life, ocousionally introduce figures of horsemen. 


(y) From the fourth century onwards, a horse's head appears looking 
through a window in 4 common™ type of relief known as the *Sepaleliral 
Banquet” Another yariety gives more prominence to tho horse. ‘The 
dceased “hero” is seen either riding on or standing by a horse, while hy 
receives 4 libation from an attendant female, 


The meaning of these types has been, and still is, hotly contested, We 
shall probably be safe in concluding that od funera) monuments belonging to 
class (a) or class (7) the horse symbolizes death; while on stelaj of vlass (2) 





™ Pou L xextii 2 ™ Kg. hy Str, A.W. Smith Gu the Byer. 
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it is either a mere reminiscence of earthly life, or at mont ilnatrative of the. 
*Quse gratia ourram 
Armorum@ue fait vivis, quae cura sitentis 
Pascere equos, exlem sequitur tellure repostos.’ 
. Aen, vi. 0538-—5. 


The superstition uf a death-borse ™* waa not confined to Greece Tn Hindoo 
tuythology, the mouth of hell is represented as # horse’s head And M. 
Reinacli in his Bsguisses Archéologiques (1888, p, 132) writes: 


‘La présence du cheval dans les roliefs grees funéraires se. constate 
(lans les couvres dtrusques de la méme famille; en Etruria plus clairement 
encore quien Gréce, le cheval parait en rapport avec le moode des enters.’ 


Turning from the monuments to literary sources, we again find the 
horse connected with Chthonian powers in general and Poseidon in 
particular, IT would ask attention to a section of legendary genealogy that 
had won acceptance from the Greeks as early as the daya of Hesiod. 

Oceanus-—the tradition ran—married Tethys, and among the numerous 
offspring of the marriage were several whose numes have an interest for ux; 
Electra, Hippo, Plilyra, Polyplie, and Ladon, | 

To tree first the descendants of the Ovennid Electra, She wedded 
Thaumas, or as other said Typhon; and from the wedlock™ resnlted « 
strange progeny of Harpies. Their number is uncertain, and their names 
vary; but probably we cau distinguish Acilo, Okupete, Kelaino and Podarge, 
with Tris as their sister. Here we are already confronted by the figure of the 
horse, For Milehbéfer conjectures that Iris was of equine form; and it 
_ seems certain that auch was the nature primitively attributed to her sister 
Harpies. Homer, at any rate, in Iiad xvi, 150, tells how Xanthos and 
Balios, the horses of Achilles, were born of Zephyrns by the Harpy Podarge. 
The words Sooxopévn A\ewaue used of the latter hint at a horse's shape. 
Moreover, the poet held tie Harpies to be "only impersonations of the 
storm-winds,’=* as will be at once clear fro & comparison of Odysey xx, 66, 

als 8 bre Tlavbapéou xotipas dvédowro Odedrai, 
with Lins 77, which refers to the same incidunt— 
tégpa 5é ras xovpas dpruras dvnpelyayro, 
wal p Bocay orvyephcw dpwiaw daderodevew. 
And the assignment of « horse-form to the Winds is common enough, In 
the Delos akroterion for example, which depicts the rape of Oreithyia by 








* In Theoerttus, xv. 40, the baby le fright: parents of the Harpies word Pontmy (= Poseidin 
cowl ly the worly( Mayas, dderey Tees, and ‘Torr (= Ge}; the othor VYormion a haw! 
Teas the worl Brees hurr pefer (like Mapas} ts ever, wupperted by Heslod, Apalladiton, sind 
some golilia | : Uyginim (in either come a marine origin ke 
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Boreas, we have a small galloping horse added as a symbol; and in /Miad xx, 
221 ff. we are told of certain mares belonging to king Erichthonios (a by- 
name of Poseidon *) -— 


rdew Kat Bopens qpuccata Sackoueviwy, 

imme & eicduevos rapedéfaro xvavoyalry: . 
al & iweevcdpevas Erexop dvoxaidexa mmdovs, 

ai 8" bre pede oxipreper éxi SeiSwpor dpuopap, 
dxpov er’ dvbcplewr xapriv Clow otbe xaréxkor 
GAN bre 84) cxipr@en Er’ edpéa vata Padacens 
axpoy ért pyypivos «Og wrodote HéerKov. 


The dvoxaisexa waar, who thus skim the cornfields and the sea, certainly 
denote the sweeping winds; and the epithets of souibre colour (<vavoyairys, 
Keraive, and the like) may be indicative either of their dark Chutonian 
origin or—anil this T suggest as being more probuble—of the wuseen force 
of the winds themsclvés; To the early mind darkovss aud invisibility are 
tineh the same thing, 


To deal next with the branch of the family derived from the Oceanid 
Philyra, She was loved by Kronos who, the legend said, courted her under 
the form of a horse. To them suse born the centaar Cheiron : and thus we 
are introduced to another remarkable relio of horse-worship, the O/acos 
immoSdras Kevratpor (Eur, Iph Aut. 1059). A variant legond amnade 
Chetron the son, not of Kronos but of Kronus' son Poseidon, whose con- 
nection with the horse was woll-establishod, Pind 3 makes mention. of 
immapyow Toreddevoy, whim he elawhere™ calls imrradpopcos. 


phrou “! terms him immpyérgs ; wud the tragedians™® jn goneral know him — 


ae "Terie. ‘These titlis are born ont by several myths: 


(a) Posoiilon, as wo have wlrandy seen, approached Demeter Erinys aa a 
Worse, Tt has been pointed aut™ that this Poscidon-and-Erinys myth 
appriars also in Sanskrit story. According w the Rigvodas, Vivasvat anil 
Saranyil (= Erinys) in horse form guvo birth to the Asvina, twin horses or 
knights, who on Greok soil are represented by the Dinsouri. The Arkadian 
tale made the childron of Poseidon Hippios and Demeter Erinys, Despoine 
nn the horse Areian, 


$F 


™* Mies Harrison, Mythology and Monmuents, dvs WOARS anil dpa Lecandve, 
yo le = Ph, iv, 45, 

* Up, Dometer’s tithes MéAare anil svard- 1 fath, 184, 
wewken (A Hom. ta Cor, 820, $461, 376), Her “' Lye. 247: 
wedlock with Pomidon, eho ls eammonly xmre- Ky. Acach, & Theb. 120; Aristoph 
xsiras in both Homer (/1. xiii, 588, xiv 200, Be 55}, Nad, 88 eats a 
BR N84 s Od te 596) and Honing (Thao. 378, A. Lana, Myth, duel, cra Batdgtion, vol, 
produced péyas Ieee Apslves xvarexairer (Hes. il, p. 267: Milchhiitur, Anfdaye dhe Kemal, p 
‘Sout, 196), #4, Rowher, Zen, vol. 1817. 
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(A) Poseidon Kouvoyadrys hat intercourse with the Mednss (herself 


thly: a horse -heuced being ™), by whom jw begat Chiryeaur and the winged 
horse Pegasus, 7 e 

(7) Poseidon became by Alope the parent of Mippothoun ™ or Hippo- 
thoos, who was twice auckled by a mare2" 


(8) He also loved the daughter of Mestor and Lysidike, whose name 


Hippothoe proclainy hor affinity, 

Moreover (e) Harpokrmtion telle i that by the Oveanid Polyphe: or 
Koryphe-—for the name varies—Poseidon: became the father of Athena 
Hippia i— 


‘Lema 'AOnui: ‘loaios év rg wpdy KaduSava. Minotas ty a Edpa 


ys THY Laeaian “ACyvaw Togedavey val bor Geyaripa xa Kopidys ris 
“Dkeavoy, dpaa de wparny eoracxevigagay bia etry | larmiaw nexAHoPas 
Similarly Pansanias connects an altar of Athena Hippia with an altar of 
Poseidon Hippios, and. Pindar (Of xiii, 80 ff) mentions the two deities 
tovwther—érav & ebavedevel | xapralmod’ avapen 1 exoxo, | Ceuer “Inria 
Bwpoy eds "Aang. | . . 

Athona also bore the significant title of Chalinitis: and on one famous 
oocusion received the offering of a doupareos trsos—probably on imave of 
herself” Pausanins * yemarks that this title Chalinitis was mlopted because 
‘having tuned Pogagua rhe delivered him to Bellerophon, and placed the 
bridle on him with her own hands’ Hers again the horse seems to be 
emblematic of the sea. Bellerophon's father Glaucus {a local: appropriation 
of Glaucns thy oveau-god™) fed bis mares on human tiesh, aud —according 
to one version of the legend—was devoured by them after they had boon 
imuddened by irinking of a sacred yall at Potniae: as PAadwos Tapdferwes 
he was supposed to haunt the Isthmus of Corinth and frighten the horses 
during tle mees, Bellerophon timself was originally called Hipponoos, and 
was by some reputed to be the son of Poseidon: his.own.son was nameil 
Hippolochos. 

Finally, Ladon, nnother child of Ocaanus aid Tethys, married the 
nymph Stymphalis, by whom he had three childres—Daphny, Metope, and 
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| Thelpusa, The mention of Thelpusa taken in connection with Pausanias’ 

v Story suggests some etymological meaning iu the legend that Daphne was 
. wooed by a prince valled Leukippos, | 

Subjoined is» stemma that will help to rid my account of the confasion 

attendant pan genealogical minutine, T have printed in Clarendon type 


the names of those persons whose relation to the horse is sufficiently a 
obvions. . 
ical Banas 
ay rr _ ee 
“Thoutusx = Klecttn = , oy 
i os erp Hippo zl evan: 1) dally 
or Pontos wy orl lay 
or 
ate i xion 
L Hilln === 
Pen Okupete Peleeet Sepksres ‘Cheiron or lippebes = neléalgye 
Actlopos| (Okupode 
(Skates) | | | 
(Phiogeos! sBalon M 7 
L (Kutlaros | (caiyeer | 
—— =F 
Metanippe cot 
J : sl 
| 
| Tpwomece! 
- Hippolochos 





Tf wo now ask ourselves: What light does this genealogy throw upon 

the horse that is so constuntly figured in sepalchral scenes t—we recur to the 

conception of the Harpies who ‘snatched away the duughtors of Pandarus 

and gave them to the keeping of the hateful Erinyea’ The action was 

typical on the part of these primitive equine beings, who are looked upon aa 
Pvyxoruproi,—swift unseen escorts of the departed soul. 
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Later art depicted the Harpies ax winged females or even as birds, 


assimilating thelr type—as Mr. Cecil Smith has shown—to that of the 
Sirens, whe performed the same réle in Hellenic legend. On the so-called 
“Harpy Tomb’ from Xanthos we pee those “virgineas vyolueres' (Ov, Mat, vii, 
4) with bioman arms and birds’ lega carrying off thy diminutive dewl, And 
a vase in tho Borlin Museum © represents a similar Aguro grasping two men 
by the wrists as it swoops Unrougl the air. Again, 4 Siren or a pair af 
Sireos—binl-forms with human heads and atms—furnished a frequent 
motive for Attic tamb-iecoration. Sophokles’ grave was surmounted by 
one; and examples of the beraldic arrangement are numerous, Tho Sitens’ 
music bas probably little reference to’ the singing of the funeral dingo,” ™ 
but rather recalls the piping of the wind across the waters In short, 
Sirens as well as Harpies are Clithonian cseorts of the deal, embodiments it 
may be of the viewless storm-witd seut to snatch the living fram the upper 
air and convey them etryepiouw dpe dpdiwohederr, 


Having thus surveyed the untuce and office of the Chihonian Horze, let 
Gs apply our results to the explanation of the Island tonsa. That these 
illustrate the Phigaleian cult, whose relations we lave buen exAmining, seen 
clear from several considerations, The first gem was found nt Phigalein 
itself; aul Hie aeoond derived fram Crete, which sccording to Apallonins 
Rlwilius *° was te heme of the Harpies, Again, the figures garbed in 
horse-skin cloaks amd wearing horses’ heads and manes aptly correspond to 
Pousanias’ description of the old eultus-statne ut Phigvlein, which ‘lawl the 
head ond mane of a borse...and was robed ina ehitoy poaching to its feet,” 
The substitution of this Ulack chiton for the black horse-skin is paralleled 
by the Brauroniau cult, in which the goddess Artemis obtained the sobriquet 
Chitone from the chitonstledieated to her in lieu of bear-skins, 
Two points still await solution: (1) the fantastic fusion of ‘bird legs 
with horse-heads, which: reminds us of the orintal Hippalektryon ;™ and 
(2) the character of tho central figure on the Phigaleian gem. 
| (1) From what has gone before it seems plunsible to suppowe that the 
horss-furms have bird-legs because they are rupresentatives of a power thnt 
was sometimes embodied asa horse, somotimesusx bird, The Harpies, origin« 
ally conceived as horses, were in later times represented ‘as birds. Nor need 
we be surprised that the two shapes are here combined?” Ww have alpen y 
discovered examples of this compeniious symboliam, the lierse with bird- 
luge being strictly analogous to the uss with lion-legs. This seems to me at 
any rate a more proballé hypothesis than Milchhifer's view that the hird-legs 
8 LS. vl xii yp, 8-11, terdsarme, bat lie panes eee hiitdé tidilers ion 
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of the horses and the hack-pieces of the other animals were borrowed from 
the locusts, which the forefathers of the Mycenseaus may have encountered 
in the wanderings His wrgument that the horse originally denoted a 
clowl, ond that the loonst-barl is the most dangérons of all clouds, is hardly 
conVineing, . 

(2) The second point is less easy to determine, We have little to guide 
us except the similarity thet subsists between the ‘schema of the Phiia- 
leian hiorse-gem and that of the Orvieto bull-em. The Intter, whicli 
depicted a mde man grasping by the horn a pair of bulla, I took to denote 
thy supremacy of the celebrant over the waters of Poseiilon, And I am 
disposed to interpret thir present device in like tanner as.a man obtaining 
He mastery over two equine figures symbolical of Chthonian power; ‘Their 
tongues hanging ont and the position of their arms indicate the struggle of 
sotne fierce monster, reluctant to be tamed. Tt is possible that. the scene 
finds: mythical expression in the stories of the horse Areion and the horse 
Pegasus. On the coina of Thalpusa (p. 141) the former was represented As 
bridlid; ani—in the words of Antimachve—he ‘was once tamed by king 
Adrastes, after serving two chieftans.” The yaXveons of the latter is well 
known. In any ease J should interpret the immroxabinrica of the Phigaleian 
gti te denote the yobjugation of death, In the unde man graaping two 
Ohthouian beings { wee the converse of the Berlin vasa mentioned above, 
which showed a Chthonion being grasping two nude men i 

As yet we havo not raised the question whuther these equine figares 
represent worshippers or the ebject of their worship. In favour of the 


former supposition ia the general similarity of the present gem to others 
already examiner, and in particular to the Orvieto stone on which ii was 


obvious that, the i@coi. olveyootvres of Poscidon’s festival, who bore the 


title of tatpor, were portrayed as actual bulls. Tt is true that-no recurd ling 
been preserved of human ferro. but thon it was by the merest acchJent 


Mat Athens imorntionad the Epliesian cult, and in the present case the 
long oloak fastened by a girdle, as well as the hun arms, point to a similar 

The occurrence of these human arms on a horse's body suggests 4 
possibls curroborntion of my theory, Miomet®* describes a coin of Gordianua 
Pins strock at Nikain in Bithynia, the reverse of whieh Las ths lewend| 
INNON BPOTONOAA NIKAIEON ani represents — 


‘Héros i cheval, la téte converte du bonnet phryyien, et tonant ile Iu 
main droite me cowronne ; fe cheval, dont tes prods de dereul sont Avesering, 





™ Pliny, iv. 95, speaks of eertaie fibnlunsy 
intends * in yuibus equinis poditew lemons tame 
cxotor Hippapedes appollati.” @p, Herons, 
Pray, L 4, wl Miller, 

= There ie 5 striking analogy between both 
those gromps aud that depicted on the Assyrian 
mlb (1572, To cath exer one human being 
ia tepreiented a@ taming or reatraining two 
twimel-fyone ‘The Hou-ferm, graéping his 


dow with bie hand, beara 4 lowe teaeublamos to 
the actlon portrayed em ome homeqgem, Eis 
conbetvable that the thiwe fepeteess mentioned 
hy Pwuaauins (p, [82]) were wont to enael thie 
eune—ane taking the port of tha fewd8aner, the 
‘ethers being the fer. 

™ Mionnet, Medeilies Antique, Sapp. wal, 
T. PLD p48, 
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tiont dans le (troit levé un biton ou sceptre, autour duquel est an serpent, et 
sa queue replice se termine par une téte ie serpent ; une petite Victoire vole 
audevant du héros pour le couronner,” 

Mr, B, VY, Head (ist, Num, p. 443) reads the type somewhat dif- 
forently -— 


* Divinity riding ona horse whose right forelee is formed Like a lamnn 
arn, Which wrasps the serpent-stalf, ancl whose left foreleg enda in » humar 
foot, the tail of the monster is a serpent; this curious type has never been 

To the same effect Drexler in Roscher's. Ler, col. 2600); ‘Eine Erklarung 
des Typus ist noch nicht gefanden,’ | 

Now Nikaea, as Mr. Head says, ‘was built by Antigonus eine 1.0, 510 
on the site of the ancient Ancore’ [hb ix, then, possible and even probable’ 
that this unijyue type goes back to priniitive cult resembling that of the 
Phigaleian Demeter: indeed other coins of Nikaea bear the inscription 
GEA AHMHT. It will be remembered that the horse-head statue on Mt. 
Klaion had ‘forms of snakes...attached thereto": for the snake, like the 
horse, waza regular @hthonian animal: I: oceurs on the eurliest fineral 
relief found at Sparta in the place occupied later by the horse; and appenrs 
not aufreyientiy along with that animal jn the ‘Sepulehral Banquet,’ 
Further, the “erpent twined round a staf is borne by "Eppiis x@cinos in his 
capacity af abvyowopumos. 1k would seem, therefore, that the Niknean horse, 
which grasps the serpent-staff and lus a serpent for tail, must be identified 
with the Chthonian horse, the normal escort of the dead in their journey tu 
the tuderworkd. Butthe coin-type attributes linman forearms to this animal, 
anil moreover represents it-as ridin by anon whe bears a yictor's wreath. 
Thia surely incans that 4 linmen being symbolienlly porggayed ax the 

(Chthonian horse is subjugatil to bis rider! ; 

In short, | submit that we have liere » collateral relic of the Phigaleian 
rite,in. which men dressed in horses’ skins anid furnished forth with thy 
emblems of death were overpowered by the celebrant,—the purpose of the 

tformance being Lo secure by mimotio magic immunity from danger. The 
Orctan gem indleates that propitiatory offerings of slain beasts were mady 
to the same equine daemon, a . 

Finally, the subjugation of the Chthonian horse or rather of his human 
representative seems to have spread to the Wear as: well ax wo the East 
‘From o grave at Chiusi comes a platter of black ware, publishud in the 
Annalé dell Inatitud, for T8772 Tosti the rita rine o design of which no 
solution lias been fortheoming, On the luft we have apparently # eeene of 
rejoicing; one man plays the dyable-pipe, while two others prepare a 

2 Sen eg Fig. 100 iy Mitehill, Fist, yf ide Beddcpupirras, | pdeumcoe wpad etre dyxpt 

Aasicot Soulplors, p. Si8,aml Fig, Gi Roweher, des, | fewer ertpders” deaths Fel Pie dedeAin 

Der. unl. 2847, a cednetiedrater, a 
= fa thin the pltimate eimiicance of Pind, = Vol. 49, MV, 8, py 407, 

OL stil, G4 1, fre eal 4 enprephy dppalree 
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sacrifice (ft). Then comes a male Agwer grasping by the care a horse-heided man, 

‘whose crouching attitude hetokens submission or servitude, ‘The remaining 
figures approach « scated personage, who is perhaps the huroified dead. ‘Tho 
significance of the whale composition remains doubtful; but the central 
group—which bears » striking resemblance to tho mative of the Phiguivian: 
gRem—tmay be provisionally interpreted us the ceremonial subjugation of 
man woarlng the mask of the Clithonian horse.. 


VI—Tae Cour or tak Gear, 
tpg wheupiios Gopas alyow xaréxpuSov.— 
THEOOGNIS, 55, 


The next oult to lain our attention is thatof the goat. IT hove already 
referred ta two gems which represent humau beings elul in the tperoyg of 
this antoal. The first isa carnelian from Athens (p 116): it shows a comple 
of men dressed ns lion and goat respectively, The socond iaa porphyry from 
Crete (p. 120), on whitch a pair of human legs is combined with the forepart 
of goat and the farepart of # bull: this design—as T tried to slow 
probably denotes two men in animal attire; between theit lows jz a notched 
shield, So faras Tam awaro, there is only one other Island stone which 
portrays the goat-man in a-similar fashion. I allude to » serpentine from 





Crete (Fig. 20), publishordl by Otto Resshach in the Mwwlg dell Frat. for 
1455," on which is grmved the forepart of a gout conjoined by muans of a 
ginile (‘unm specie di anello *) with Ube logs of A Minin winch the same: 
attitude ne the *"monster* on the stag-vern previously described, "Tlie fold 
is oceupied by 4 star anil a shiold of the sort mentioned above. 

The early provalence of the goat-eult is deducible from the traces. 
which it left in classical mythology. ‘The prinéipal jwdieutiong may. be 
grouped aw follows -— ea” 

(1) Athena was worshipped in Attion aaa gont-woildess, ‘This js proved, 
partly by her aegis or goat-skin gark, portly by ile fet that the gout heme 
her ospecial yrniégd was never pacrifisl te hers That the primitive 
inhabitunts of Attica shoulil have worshipped the goat appears very natural, 
when we refluet that one whole division or caste. the population was 

Vol, 87, PA, OM, Kc, €; Maxime tl me ae 
lignon, Jat, is tat Mr powe, Fie $4. | Bi he 
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‘composed of goatherds (Atyimopis), whose importance is attested by many 
local names (Advts, Alryena, Agi deas, «.70.), 

(2) Dionysus and the Dionysiac attendants—Pana, Satyra. and Siteni— 
were constantly regarded aa goats, probably in their charmeter of woodland 

«and liarvest divinities. 7 

(3) drtemie was locally known aa Keeyia, Kraxadyeie, anil Keaxeatis2™ 
Many ancient terra-cottas nnd marbles represent, her accompanied by a guat, 
and a ailver medallion from Heteulaneum ®* ehows her head between two 
fonts mmpanttonand lt  _ | | 

(4) Hera was called Abyopdyos at Sparta. ‘Tradition anid * that ber cult 
there had been founded by Herakles who, after his expedition againat the 
sons of Hippokoln, first sacrificed a goat to her, becuuse she had not opposed 
him. An amphora in the British Museum (Gat..of b-f, Fes B57, page 00; 
Gerhard Aus, Vas, ii. No. 127) shows Heraklee with club upraised advancing 
towards Hors, who bears a large round ¢hield on hor left arm, poises a spear 
in her right hand, and wears over her head the skin and horns of a goat. 
Behind Heraklea stands a female figure: behind Hera, Poscidon, who 
earries a trident with spear-heail at lower end, Between Mernkles and Hern, 
os alao between the latter and Poseidon, is placed a» caldron with four 
-annkes, 

Juno Lanwring, Mern’s Italian counterpart, is normally draped ins 
goat's skin with long gont-horns. ‘This is seen to best advantage on those 
nonuments which represent her in combat with Heroules, Several of them 
are figured in Roscher, Ser coll, 2262, 2263, 2285; but the clearest 
apecimen is one drawn by Muller-Wieseler, Dendmditer i. No. 209b, | 

(5) Aphrodite Pendemos was conceived as a goddess riding ona goat," 
which aninial has in this connoction a phallic significance, Possibly thie is 
a clye to the wmphorn in the British Museum (Cat, of b= Vases B 254) 
which represents Poseidon riding in a quadriga with ‘Aphrodite,’ wlio wears 
an nogis; Mr, Walters, Lowever, considers the nnume @ mistake for ‘Athonm 
At any rate Roman coins of the gens Fontein®™ show Capid seated on a gust 
with 4 thyrsus beneath it, And Martial (VELL 1, 9, 12) deseribes a eup by 
Mentor which bore as its device a winged Amor nidingagont. 
(6) formes, to whom. young gonts were offerod, waa said to have begotten 
Pan in guat-form. He two is sometimes depicted as mounted on a goat! 

(7) Zous Kretagones was brought up by tlhe nymph Anmulthwin, who fd 
him with the milk of the eave-goat Ade or Adiga. Subsequently Zoue alew 
Aix iu onder to weur her skin as an negis, when atiackell by the Titans 





= The Golien Hagh, vol 1. pp: 898-8} poll 7 Welcker, AMe Dwabin. di. Tat 36. hy, 
fk pp. 24-7: Romher, Ley colt. 106-1, 1009, the sacrifien ef goata to Artontis ave Htoashite, 
We fave alremiy remarked thet at Potwiee a Lee cull, S81+2 
grat was mucrliicad to Dinnyann AlpoBdans- in ™ Poiie ID. xv, 7, 
ten of achuman victim, p. 100; Pauly, Reads OY Mythology aad Moonmenta, sp. 053, Fig. 
Faopel, wl. 2, eo). U7d. oF Roarhor, fee. pol, ad, 

wr Poe UL. evil. 8, VIL, xxiii 3, VILL =! Morell) Theeewrs Nae 3, be, 
lth 6 ®? Rowcher, Ler. col. 2578, 20 


ae a 





‘the trailing cloak of hide—all the detail in fac 
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for the Titwos regarded this aninal with cepocinl awe, Zeus rewarded Aix 
with aplace amony the stars, A. variant legend indy Amaltheia herself 
the goat. 

We cannot, indeed, pronounce with certainty: that our Island stones 
illustrate any of these fragmentary notices. Nevertheless, reasons have « 
heen given for supposing that the first Crotan gem was connected with the 
cult of Zons Kretagenes, whose sacred animals were the bull and the goat. 
Tt waz further snggested that this would account for the presence of the 
notched shield as purtof the device: Now. Rosshachi's serpentine likewise 
comes from Crote and beara anotchod shield, Ik is therefore possible that) 


at has referonce to the samo ml: 


The provenance of the first voat-vem (Athens) points to come connection 
with the worship of the goat-Athene, But in that case the presence. of the 
liou-figure is unintelligible, Assuming that the two are not independent 
fancies of the urtist but symbols of the same deity, I would suggest that 
they havé a Dionysine meaning. At any rate, both the lion and the gront 
Wore. sacred to Dionysus. ‘The Maenaids, who in their orgies rent five sons 
nsunder (aiyitew), nre akin to. Agave who exulls over what in hor mines 
sho tikes to ben lion's head. Tn both cases it is the divine animal which 
is slain, 

But, whatever be the precise cult or cults to Which these should 
be referred, T cannot donb that tHiey represent human: beings dressed in the 
skins of goats. Hesychius tells’ wa that’ the Facchants wore goat-aing 
(te: tpayndopo); and the ritwil which survivor! in the case of Dionysus may 
well he a relic of & more wide-sprend pimetice. . 


Vil—Tns Comp or rie Swine, 


my avy! tourl piryyos dreyning Eo! tbe | 
MATES 4), Athan. Devon. ti TD, 


The last animal with which our evidenes requires us to den! is the pig, 
Unerkliet. mitssen wir vorliufly ein Gemmenbild lassen (Cader, Alu 54, 
Nr. 76), welches hinter cinom Rinde ein vermuthlich schweinskopiigus Wesen 
zeigt.’ And yot not altogether ‘unerklirt.’ After what lias gone before 
iu will handy be deniud that this design (Pig 21) lisa ih religious tgnilicance,. 
The Human lows: the girdle (which Appears jus Lelow the body of the wc) > 

dk t point to its representing 4 
man dressed in 4 pig-skin garb. The apines ur tassels down the bnek of the 
figure are conventional bristlea With them Tiny be compared the bristles 


Of the wild boar ana sbvwlilur gem from tho Pulopinnase; 7 ale the 


horse's mane on 4 fragment of fresco from Mvbenny8 disvovered by M. 





? Milchhifsr, dAafsume olor wwe, 1. 80, WS Mifob biter, ey eld) gy 02, Figs toh, 
Fig. 81.5 Middloton, Sieinteed teen, th 2%, “ “Ripmurpli "Aeeiaioice Tae PL it, 
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Teountas; or again, the spines ilown the back of o figure clad in bear's skin, 
drawn by Micali?” But though the gem in question *? is obviously a cnlt- 
gem comparable with those which we have already oxamined, to chicidate its 
details is nob easy, | 





Our one elie is that it seems to lave come from Crete, Now Athennous: 


(875 F ff.) mmurks-— 


wepl 52 biiw Gre depdp docs rd Show wapa Kpyoin ‘Ayallowdijy 
6 BaSvdanios &v rpdry wep Kugivov gnoiv aiirws: ‘ wvOeinvore de Kpijrp 
yeveotar tHe Aids réxpwore Gri tips Aderys, dv fy cai aaroppyros spiverie 
Bugia syerar yap os dpa Au Oyhay bréryer bs Kal TH oderipy Ypvepg 
meptoryveticn tov KvutyOyov rod Apideos averdiotoy rois waprovow «riGer, 
bio artes th Cahow votre qepioerzov Hyyoivra: wai ofx dv, dyol, Tar Kpewn 
falgawro Wpaleios 82 wal fepd peTovere oi, wai airy 
mparedie mitols > Ouaria veviucras! rh vapardijara iaropel wal Nedvlgs 
6 Kutiqpds dv Sere wep) tekerie. 


Here, then, we have diroct evidence for supposing that the pig wins 
worshipped by the Cretangin connection with the legen! of Zeus Kretagones, 
And since we have found (p ISH) thot deity appearing in bull-form 
apparently.as a god of yegetation, itia possible that the pig alse to whori 
the Praisians sacrificed was an embodiment of Zeus as a corn-spirit. This 
woild not be withowt a parallel Mv, Trager has rendered it all but certain 
thet Dometer”* and Persephone, as well as the Phrygian Attis ‘and the Synan 
Adonis, were originally conceived as pigs. And of Dionysus, another 
Yegetution-god, Nonnes writes — 


di Spas iodforre time gles, vila Huewns 

delow, rottorra svontéiey elyyapor Abjpnt, 

Oyeyovev sper@rorg Kuiyhtéa aaripa Bawyau: _ 
Thon, to 208. 


But, whether Zeus Krotarenes wns « oornqcod or not, he reema to have 
‘been worshippod both ns boll and as pig. OF the fornior aspect of his cult 
T have already spoken at longth: and for the latter the presage from 





mm Min, int, 11, 18. —tndiebiteds tor the ines from which Fig, 2 
EF ht belongs to the lone ptivate cithertion hin oun drywm 
of Mr ACJ. Biraus, to whose veartiy I amy MF The Collen Hough. val. ky. ab It 
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Athensous is eufficient voucher. It may be, therefore, that the gem which 
Tepresenta both thease animals is to be connected with the worship of Zeus 
Kretagenes, 

Ab the same time we mustnot forget that both the ox and the pig were 
ancred to Demeter; and that Crete was ‘our of the most auciont seats of 
the worship of Domater’#” who bore the infait Ploutos to Iasion— 


vem Emrperokm Karras de wiovt Sra, 
So that it is equally possible to explain’ tho gent as # scene from the early 


ritual of this goddess; in which ease the rig would apain symbolize 
the corn, 

It is at least safe ta conclude that the gem represents.a worshipper of a 
Cretan swine-deity leading to sacrifice a bull, which ho holds by the horna, 
The propriety of the victim selected lies perhaps in the fact that it ja another 
embodiment of the same god, . 

_ Whether the caremonial wearing of a pig’s akin continued into classical 
times, T have been unable to discover, It is to be noted, however, that at 
lalysus a decree (Dittenborger, Syll. Tiser. Gre, no. 357, vv. 22 ff; cp. no, 
388, vv. 22 ff) forbade auy man to enter the temple precinct of Alektrone 
with shoes of pig-vkin on his feet, Also wo may oito in this conneetion the 
vase-painting iliscussed by Studniczka in the Jahrbuch for 1801, pp, 258-2462. 
It represents Hormes with his caduceus bringing to the ultar a dog dressed 
in a pig-skin, That this isa make-belinf of the Chtllonian pig some clear 
from the character of ite conductor. Lustly, it is conceivable that the stone 
in Aristophanes’ Arheruians (y. 738 f£), where the Megarian dresses up his 
two daughturs ™ as pigs, is a parody of sovae religions rite™ In favour of 
this is the particularity of the desoription -— 

GAN fort yep po Mevyapind ris hay ed 
Xolpors yap but exeuicas dare déper, 
wepibecte viabe Tat omhas tap Yorpler, 

tras 6¢ Boker! jnev EF a&yabis doe... 

TAN dupidecbe ai radi ra pvyyla,,., 

onws de ypuiuFdre wai wolFere 

wiceire howaw youpley PECTY pL EAD, 


a LS oS —————— a a eg — Se 


hid. vol. L pi 28t, bale, muy be aver thitty Thesus-Kyliv ite the 
“Mies Pho, O71, Cp. Merry ou Mem Heat Muu LMithotry mt Sonatina, fy ery, 
bay. 18% Fig. 28). 00 which Mists mdb thn OW anne 


MY Cp. Ariat Fey. 673 al 0 2b yats jomyntlors Mle Harrivon pedinte oti —* uti di}y paratlal 
xelew, Gvyerghe geri reviiteta ; thongh the Evesy effort ts udp to give fo thi womey @ 
mabialliet wit he, (ol Blayiles, p.-234) hee oo ridy iinl eet ike ngrpeernegue 5) brow \ dandy is 
diferowh Intorpertnticie, Potyrts ney if tisertorml, ler ame epotted,” 

What form tho aimicry of a pig would Minae 
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VItl.—Tue Re.arios or THEse Cunrs to ‘Toresism asp. To 
Asvimoromonpirc Worsiip. 


piolnpes 
Sank Ton, VL61. 


It ia fing te recapitulate the results which tle foregoing investigation 
may claim t havo established. In the centuries immediately preceding 
the Dorian invasion (rmughly from mc. 1500 to 1000) there existed through- 
out the Aegnan Archipelago and the eastern. coasts of the Greek peninsula 
a wide and varied worship of animals both wild and tame. Among the 
former were the lion, the wild-bull, and the stag; while-the latter comprised 
the ass, ox, horse, pout and pig. 


(#) Of these the asa and the lion ware lield to bo embodiments of a 
Clihonian daemon, whose special prerogative was to guard the waters of 
the woderworld: The worshippers of this daemon were wont to disgnise 
themselves in asinine and Jeonine skins of an artificial eort, Apart from 
the mere olilation of slain bonsta, their ritual involved a mystic hydrophorin 
anil a mimetic dance, 


(8) The lion also appears in connection with a tree-cylt-at Amyclae, 
antl along with the gowt was emblematic of Dionysus. Those who touk part 
in the Diouysiac orgies wore the spoils of both animals, 


(y) ‘The wild-bull was the animal form of the water-god, Poseidon 
Tauteos ; hit human representatives, dressed in bulls’ heads and hides, 
tmierwont a symbolical aubjugation, which serves to explain the wide-spread 
"practice of the ravpomePdyres. 


(8) The ox, the gout, and perhaps the pig, were vehicles of Zens 
Kretagenes probably in lis charactor of vegetation-god, Ministrants arrayed 
in the peropal of these animals masqueraded to bis honour. 


(¢) The horse waa another Clithonian daomon, whose function was to 
wscort the lead to Hailes. As such) he received the offerings of men dressed 
in equines garb, who also performed a rite similar in kind to that of 
the bull-worshippers aud seemingly intended to secure immunity from 
death, 


(¢) Lastly, a bhutan victim wouring a stag’s bond and horns-was sacrificed 
to the wolfgod on Mount Lukaios in Arcadia, 


Doubtless many of the ceremonial details bolongiug lo each of these 
‘cults have been irresoverably lost. Enough remains, however, to justify 
some inforences of general application, 14 will have-been observed that the 
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cult-seenes on the Island stones may be groupeil into three classes, pocording 
ag the artiat depicts :— 
1A haman being wearing the wporops af aw animal over the apper 

half of his body, to which it is secured by a virdle yound the waist, 

[See exx. of Ass (p, B1, freseo), Lion (pp. 115; bas-relief; 116), Ox 
(p. 120), Stag (p. 198), Horse (at, Phigulein ‘p. 180, Nikaea p. 148, andl 
Chinsi p, 150), Goat (pp, 116, 120, 150), Swine. fp 148),] 

i. dn animal wearing ite capa srporoui in the sane fashion, 

[See exx of Lion (pp. 104, 106), Bull (p. 120).) 

iit, One waimal wearing the mporous) of another, 

[See exx. of Ass + Lion (p. 84), and Horse + Bird (p, 138),] 

Tt seems at first sight plansible to suppose that intaglioa of lass j, 
represent the worshipper of the animal, those of classes ii and fii, the animal 
or animals worshipped. But further reflection shows that suck & hypothests 


tsuntensble. And for this reason. An animal creseed in a tran’s clothes, 


or a man drosseil in an sninial's hide, is a comparatively simple modo of 
oxpressing the relationship thought to exist between the two. Bat that ny) 
animal sliould be attired in its own hide isfrom this point of view mexplicable, 
Hence it: class ii, the animals so. Portrayed: must not by contilered aa. mero 
animals, but mther as symbols of men called by abimal-names, the ritual 
garb pod uct boing retained inorder to differentiate Chem from ondinary 
beasts. This oxplanntion is suppdrted au the one ‘hand by the literary 
preservation af axel gulmal-aaemes for the dovyotocs of mnirand -croits—e g, 
Aperet aul Adovres, rabpos uml Exaghor—; and on the other hand by tho 
froqnent symbolism of the Gmek artists who ropresonted Aga of Sinope as 
wstone lion, Adm of Athens asa. bronze lioness, Augain, Hie third vhs af 
eneravings, Which portray ono animal weartie tlie Wporaper of another, ts on 
this showing not loss intelligthii, Gived that the Cyprian Xéorres worshipped 
a dacinon which appeared at one time asian ass, at another asa lion : was it 
let natural to represent Wem Ld lions dreee! in meses" shine? That we arc 
on the right track in thus interpreting the animal figures of classes ii, and iii. 
as syrnboli.of ntew called by animalnames, is indicated by the fact that such 
figures occnsionally bear vessels in Aiwnan handa, 4. the asses on pp, 51, 
54, tho Tion on p. 1G, the bulta on p. 120. 

Tt woul! appear, than, that in these pre-Homeria onlts the celebranta: 
wer wrapped’ in the skin awl ealled by the name of the aninil Hey 


worshipped, 


Thus attired they performed their respective rites—the liydrophioria, thy 
mitetic dance, the mock subjugation: and the animal sacrifice. With regard 
to the last wo een -— . 

The fim (p, BS) ond thir Cretan goat (p. 84) offereil by Asiuine figures ; 

The wa (p, L0G) «iffered by 4 Leonine figure : . 

The Creten got (p. 120) offered by a Borine figures 

Thite Sty (188) offered by un Biynine figure - 

The oF (p. 153) offered by a. Sprine figure, 
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Now all this—it might be unged—ie in favour of concluding that to the 
early inhabitants of the Aeguan these animals-were not only objects of 
veneration Injt alse totems, For in totemic tribes— 


(1) ‘The clansman is in the habit of sssitnilisting hese to ble bobena 
by dressing in the skin or other part of the totem animal’:** and this is 
exactly what: was done by the Mycenaean worshippers. 

(2) The totem, 1f-1t be an animal, must not be slain; and we note that 
on our gems it io cast does the offering brouyiit by an animal figure resemble 
‘the wiferer (tml, by implication, lis leity) im kind, 

(3) ‘The clansinan also affixes his totem mark as 4 siguature lo trestics 
am! other documents”: and this explains the oecarrence of the cult-ecenes 
mm the Island stones, which were certainly used as, signots, 

(4).* In death, too, the clansman seeks to become one with his totern ' 2 
and we recall the fact that in the largest shaft-grave at Myeenae two 
etal niasks were found, an ox-heal of silver and a Hon’s-head of gol 

Moreover, ainilry superstitions of the Jater Greeks point in the same 
direstion, To the evidence quoted by Mr, Freer ™ ‘and perhaps be added 
the coincidence that— 

(5) Just ns some totem) clans ‘are careful not to epenk of their totem by 
its proper name, but use descriptive epithets instead,’ 7 so “the oracular and 
aacerdatal '* phrasevlogy of the primitive Greeks used 4g. dvdereas = cuttle- 
fish, [pug = ant, peptowos = anail, 


Are we, then, to decide that the Mycenaean eelebrants ware totemiats 
Not, T think, without qualification, Fully to establish that proposition, it 
would be necessary to prove that among them-a man (a) might not marry a 
worn who worshipped the same animal, and (8) might under no cireum- 
stances kill aol eat the body of the beast whose kinship he claimed. 

On both these points our data are very limited but, so far as they go, 
tend ty refute the supposition — 

(a) With regard to the marriage restriction, it is known that "no 
man would marry a git} who had not been a bear'* at the Athonian dpeteta | 
but this is not decisive either way, a8 it is uncertain whether the said man 
and girl wore both bear-worshippers The animal genealogies on pp. 125, 
and 146 ure, if 1 em right in my iterprotation, aguinat the totemile pro= 
liibition ; hut here again the evidence is unsatisfawtory, since the: connections 
may bé mere figniants of Inter pvfoworo! who—us Pauswnins (L xxxviil. 7) 
remarks—' when they have suthing to go upon for their genealogies, 
think it well to invent fresh ones." (8) In dealing with te second question 
we are on more certain ground. It is true, on the one hand, that the 

‘eult-scenes of the wema do not represent «ya bull killed by a bull-rman. 


= Piacor, Tosenccont, po. 26. © did, p. 15. 

mb Thee, ps, 50, = £20, Miller, His, Gr, EW. p. $6, quoted 
md ld, ge BO by Paley cn Hes, 1 ond DL, ps B20, 

fp, ett, pp. 1G, BS, 34, 40, 41, 70. = Frazer, Totemism, py, a0 . 
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It is troe also that the Oretan awine-worshippers abstained from eating 
-swine’s flesh." Farther it ix noticusbls that Mycenneun remains, which 
furnish) several clear instances of the ceremonial wearing of artificial masks 
and clouks, have hitherto yiellod no certain case of an wetval skin being’ 
so worn. This fact admits of two explanations, Elitlier the artificial cloak 
was a civilized substitute for a more primitive hide: or the cotinterfeit garb 
was origioal und deliberately adopted in order to spare the life of the sacred 
animal. Ayainst the former of these interpretations I would urge that 
actual skins are Kuown to have been worn by the later Greeks in certain 
religious rites, civilization notwithstanding. And the latter construction 
supports the view that the animals worshipped by the Mycenaeans were 
genuine totems. But again we haye to weigh conflicting evidence. For, 
on the other hand, that « swine-figure should sacrifice 4 bull (see gem on 
p. 153) to a deity who appeared now as a pig, now as a bull, would have 
been coutrary ty toteinic principles -™ and the same may be said of the: 
oblation of lions by an asinine figure (see gem on p. $4), aul perhaps of 
the alaughter of a goat by a bovine figure (see gem on p. 120), Still more 
impermissible must have been the sacrificing of the totem itself Yet 
it is certain that in tater times stags were burnt at the Laphrin to the 
stag-yoddess (p. 134); just as slivep in Cyprns were slain to the Cyprian 
sheeppodiess (p. 106), Moreover, such epithets as aiyuddyos or weSpu- 
xrovos discouritenance the idea that the gods so known were regariled as 
true totems 

On the whole, I gather that the Mycenaean worshippers were aot 
totemists pare and simple; but that the mode of their worship points 
t its having beeu developed out of still varlier totemiam. ‘The muin 
modifications introduced into that prehistoric systein were; on the one hand 
tho permission to marry within the limite of the clan, and on the other the 
exaltation of the totem to the rank of an animal-god, The latter step 
brought with it the oblation of what had once boon the totem animal, now 
regarded a6 the favourite or symbol of the god, Henceforwanl the totem- 
clan was supplanted by the olan of animal-worshippers, who perhaps 
recognized a subdivision of the eult~Juties in some sort corresponding to the 
social organization of the toten-clan. At Jeast Porphyry in his account of 
the Diipolia observes that ‘Those who are descended from Sopatros who 
struck the ox are all called Bonuphonoi, and those who are descended from 
the man who drove the ox round are callod Kentriadai, and those who stay 
the ox ure called Diastroi.’ ‘ 

Whether the animal god was himself ednceived ns bestial or as Luimat is 
& question which I do not propowe to discuss at length: Such indications ns 
exist point to the latter view. Strict animal-worship could hardly have 


™ Athanaans, lee, ec p. 153. tions, * 

™ Fraget, op. cit. jx 83. “It seme o fair ™ My. Fraxer telle mo that inning” puisely 
conjecture that «uh multiform deities are trihal totais tribes there ia wy certain example of tho 
or phratric Ustema, with the tutewm of the tribal wecrivice Of the tolem animal: & sinbions «x- 
or phratsiz anb-divisions tacked ao as inoarus ception te the turtle-sacritioe af the Zamula 
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amalgumated with alien and imported divinities of an anthropomorphic 
type. But, given that the-animal-god liad come to be credited with human 
attributes, the fusion of religions which seems to have taken placo at 
Myvenne fa natural enough. Moreover, there is dircet evidence to hand. 
Certain gold ornaments brought from Rhodes by Messers, Salzmann and 
Biliotti represent a winged female with outstretched urms, who from her 
waist downwards has the body of a bea. In other cases the humanity 
ia complete. Herakles, whose genesis from a lion-cult we have already 
traced, appears ass man ou a very early lenticular steatite im the British 
Museum. A woman-figure Hanked by a pair of liona is also a frequent 
motive. And deities both male and female oecur holding im dither hand 
a long-tiecked bint, These examples suffice to prove that anthropomorphism 
had began to assert itself, while as yet the more primitive theriomorphic 
cults had not fallon into oblivion. Tu brief, the Animal-worship of the 
Mycenaean age must be considered interayslints between Totemism aml 
Anthropomorphiam © its ritual relates it to the former; its conception of the 
aniimel-goud to the latter. 


APPENDIX. 


By way of Appendix T may be permitted to adil a fow words on 
a question intimately associated with the previous discussion, Jf animal- 
worship in general and the wearing of skins im particular played so important 
# partin Mycensean times, what traces did it leave on the life of the lator 
Greeks? The indications which £ have noticed fall under two main beads— 
(1) religious superstitions, and (2) social practices. T ahall enumerate them 
with all brevity. 


(1) a, The legenlary evilence for the foregoing cults furnished nota few 
instances of humay beings partially or wholly transformed into animal 
shape, Midas in the Phrygian myth receives asinine ears; and Lucius in 
Apuleius’ tale is turned into an ass. Hippomenes and Atalante become by 
the fiat of Cybele lion sud lioness: Hera changes the Proetides into 
heifers To into «cow, Artemis transforms Actaeon, Taygete, and Cox, into 
stags. Finally, there is the legend of Circe — 


i poe cds pede EPqeay evi peydporoty Eralpons 


: s) AS fal a Gipas & dvigke cupaai, 
ex y 2racev ciadovrw toixaras evvewporery. 


Hom. Od. x 338, 390, 


These sturies, with the doubtful exception of the last, should be regarded 
as relice of animal-worship. Man conceived as the servitor of the animal- 





™ Another versian gtates that Dionysus, sot 2 §2, Diod, iy, us 
Hera, affected the transformation : Apoliod. ii. 
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god is invested more or less completely with animal attributes, andl at death 
ussumes the autimal shape Indeed. I think-we may venture ou the general 
statement that within the boul of Hellenic mythology cietnuel-melamorphons 
coonininly pointe to on wrecetitny renimedt—cule. 


A. Secoully, certain superstitions current among the Creeka with regard 
to the care of mudness presuppose the sate stage of religious Jeveliipment, 
Prof. A. A. Bevan was, [ believe, the first. to romark the parallelism between 


Oriental and Hollenie notiona on this subject. The Eastern potentate is. 
represented as saying: ‘And at the end of the days 1 Nebuchadnezzar. 


‘fled up mine eyes wate heaven, and toine understanding returned unto me.’ 
(Duniel: iv. 94.) 


The Greek maenad Agave is by Kadmos subjected to the same treatment: 


KA. mpéiron pev 25 tovk al bin’ Supa caw pees. 
AT. Sou ri poe rovd! eFumeiwas eloropae ; 
KA. t8! aids, i) coi metaBoray Even doxei ; 
AD. Aapspérepos th mply eal Bumeréarepos. 
KA. ro 8 rronBiv rod! re of puys ardpa; 
AD. ovx oléa rota robre, yiywouus B2 rag 
Evvour, peTacTabdica Tay wapos Speviw, . 
Eur. Bacch, 1265—1271. 
Madness, then, is ouroid by looking at the sky. But for what reason? The 
explanation is—it Tam vot mistaken—to be inferred from another paksingre 
af Buripides, When Herikles after his fit of madness is seated on the 
ground with moaffled head, Amphitryon breaks in: _ 
a Texvoy, 
wupes ae’ Opcrey 
rérkoy, dvidiuce, pédos, heAl@ betFou.:. 
id wai, eat d- . 
Te Mortoy ayplov Oupdy, 
we Spdnow eri Goxov dvorioy éFeye, 
Eur. HF, 1203—}212. 
Mania was commonly attributed to possession by some doity, being the 
natural state of one whe wus— 


evfeas... 

ett éx Havdc cfd’ “Ewarag, 

ij) c¢peow KopuSarroy 

id) wartpos dpelas, . 

Eur. Hippol. 141—144, 

Further, in ail the three cases mentioned above the mania took an animal 
gue, OF Nobudchatneccar it was decreed + «Lot his heart be. changed from 
man's, and Jet » beast’s heart be given onto him! (Dam iv. 18, ¥. 21); 
"he was riven from men, and did ont wrasse ax oxen’ (Dan. iv. 93); his 





= 
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portion was “with the beasts of the field’ (Ian. iv. 23); Avave belonged 
to the @yeha uawadow (Eur. Maoh, 1024) whe in O (rpian’s version pray : 
e33 = dupe 6¢ Pipas (Ae) 
mpoopous, doar KopUTcouerasy Oriyeroiy 
Shpa win, & Atvopvee, bia round Barrpedirapen. 
| Sys | ‘Cyneg: iv. 308—7, 
Dionysus accedes to their request, seine 


raigt b¢ yAaveiomaay ¢Oijxato Onpis orwmny 
kei yevuas Bampnge, wareypayrey 6 dark varrot 
pwov Orms veSpuion kai dypra Oyxato pide. 
ai de feo SovAotw decyertpeveas ypoa wariv 
wophdhues ertija rapa cxonédoier Sdcavra. 
| did. iy, STI—BLB. 


Lastly, Amphitryon's worda to Herakles—earacye Neovro¢ dyplov Bvide— 
are sigaificant when we remember that Merakles was in all probability 
developed out of a lion-god. I gather, then, that the special form of 
oii iim was alivinited to a temporary possesion by tn animat-deity, 
Ty was gured by looking up at the sky, because “animalia, gappa "—as 
Luerstius callé them—normally look downwards, so that the tendency to 
animal acts would be connteracted and the sufferer humanized ™ by looking 
iipwarda.s bates 


y. Thirdly, it was widely believe! that to wear the skin or game portion 
of in animal was to Ipoone endowed with its peculiar virtues. Pliny's: 


recipes offen put in requisition tho hides-of ssses (ed. Harduin, vol. ii. 
486,15), bulls (ii, 538, 18), stage (ii. 488, 83), goats (i. 667, 80: IL 480, 18; 
53th, 36), or sierificed animals in general [ii 751, 2), And Greek amulets 
from Mycenaean times downwardi have been made to represent various 
animal shapes Bot in the open sea OF superstition it ie impossibli: to 
listinguish the contributions of particular rills.. It will be better to tun 
our attention to those: social custome which more: definitely betray the 
iniluence of the Aegean cults. | . 











™ xereGAéeor ia the ume of an Aftionn fun pd, va Aa, #8 ore, wi adhew, 
buffs fi Avlion en alae hue, ; terpdseton Aiow Baphe dpeorrépoy 

Mail, alive Aciutothe (is pape son, Pred, THNeron fl eeipe eer’ Trey... 
20), hd +d adver Spite elras rate (dur pores iy jet dycedrew alpcerder AAdgagen 
weltuiee beers Op, Dam, vik ds ‘YD boheti diedwas! divearm weprde, “AAee, 
tll the wings theron? were plinded, and it wae Pryyer awed Adtar. 


‘Vifved: wyr from: the earth, and imaile te slind fis testis) dnture comer ant Hen tere, FOTO 
hpon lee (etl ats man, and a man's hewrt wae 1073 -— - 


given to it” td wild! deiften 
™ Thoce the sama conception uniléifie Eu. dex divier ducked, 

Hise. $068-1066' Polamestor, going an nll: fours Baler SyulLse Oper Tithe 

liky a wild bemel, prove Uhat the Sus may core aortine Acaee | 

hie ifndiness — 


WE—VOL XIV. 
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(2) «. The animal disguises of tho Mycenacan age were worn, so far as 
we can jude, on occasions of religious Unportance—sacred dances and 
ceremonial oblations. Where the god was aupposed to appear under more 
semblances than ane, the celebrants would dress some in this way, eome in 
that. A carnelian from Athens (p. 116) showed two figures clad in the 
mporoual of a lion and agoat respectively; a serpentine from Crete (p, 120) 
similarly displayed « bull- and goat-man. Theso mummeries seem to have 
survived jn several lovalities, probably retaining something of their religious 
character. My evitlence on the point is as follows ;— 


i Iw the "Edqucpis “Apyatodoyey for 1888 M. Tsountas published a 
aeries of Island stones discovered iluring the excavations at Mycenae. 
Among them is one®’ which has not hitherto met with the recognition it 
deserves, It is described as» haematite cylinder having a series of figures, 
viz. « oman figure, with short tunic and cap; two figures similar to the 
Jast, but having each two ox-heads ; and a fourth figure with the head of an 
antelope. There ore alzo two birds and two ox-heads in the field. 

Tt should be observed that the yiray Bpayds is composed of same hairy 
stuif with projecting spines, apparently in imitation of an animal's hide; 
and that the Janiform ox-heads are merely the engraver’s device for 
showing both sides of the face, 


ii, The Athenneum for July 1, 1895, p39, announced the discovery near 
the ancient city of Hierapytna in Crete of » large marble slab, decorated 
with two rows of anumal-headed dancers: ‘ haman bodies with heads of men, 
dogs and cagles.’ Neo detailed account of the find has as yet come to hand. 


iii, M. Cavvndins, in the first instalment ™ of his long-promised Foutilee 
de Igcosmura, calls attention to the figures represented on a fragment of 
iirapery from the statue of Demeter. Eleven forms with female bodies in 
tunics have the lwads, hands and feet of varions aninmls, as of the sas, the 
horay, the bear, the ram aml the pig They play various snusioal instru- 
meats aod dance, ‘,,. Cea figures ont certainement un rapport avec lo culty 
et aved ly inythe local concernant Jes déesses Lycosourionnes . . . Quant aux 
figures A tites d'animanx, elles nous rppellent la métamorphose, d'apres tn 

. « tradition localo, de Démdter changee en cavale pour dviter les poursuites 
de Poseidon. 

Dr, Waldstoin, in the America Journal of Archneoliyy for 1890, 
speaks of thorn in similar terms aa ‘curious hybrid beings, ar perhaps a scene 
of etarorphosis, canning figures changed intw animals.’ 

My own view ia that they represent a local dance in honour of the yod- 
lost, at which animal-musks were netually worn, And the sume explanation 


would satisfy the other examples mentioned abore, 


$$ eee 


™ PL 10, Na 38, p. 17% *~ Val. rin a 
™ Lavmnison, 1. 1805, pp. 13 32, PTY. © 
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iv. Even at Athens dances of the kind were not unknown. In Athenacus 
Deip, 424 E we read — 


ruvthivopas 8 Eyarye wal Lipemidne tov morny oivoxoctv ‘A@jrqee Trois 
Opynarals KadouREevoIs. MpyovvTa bi obrot rept roy rod 'AwoAAOMOS vEewD 
rot AnXlov tow mpotoy Ovres ‘A@nvaiwr xai dvedtiavro ladria tay 
Mn paready. 


This ix usually taken to mean that the dancers wore garments of the 
sort manufactured in the islan! of Thera, But, apart from the 4 prior} im- 
probability of auch x custom, the said garments were known not as Onpacea 
but as Byjpace (Pollux vil, 48, Orjpacor ipatioy, } ara thy wierov, h TO ws 
@npiow évudacuevoy: Hiym. Mag. p. 85, sv. “Apépyuroy; CLALii, vo, 374; 
Schol Ar, Zyx 150). Hence I infor that the original reading in Athenaous 
loc, eit. wae Onpiaxdy, which waa subsequently altered to Gypaceay in order 
to suit the better known @ypaa” Tf this be so, the animal garb worn hy 
the celebrants very possibly resembled the oases already quoted, However 
that may be, these wanmeries seem to have been developed in two diree- 
tions—secular and religious. 
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&. On the one band, losing something of their ritual character, they gave 
rise to that mode of dancing which Athenaeus (629 F) calls popdaceds and 
Pollux (4 103) defines as *n mimicry of all manner of animals,” Tho 
beautiful astmagalos from Aegina, which J. Six in the last issue but one of 
the 747.5. takes.to represent ‘Aurae velificantes sua veste” affords an 
example," and may be most plausibly explained as\a dance of girls imitating 
the flight of birdsa—possibly the yAaée dance of Athenneus, Loe, cif. 


_ % On the other hand, from the religions dance accompanied by music it 
is but a atep to the dramatic chorus) A mimetic dance marked by signs of 
merriment-—eg, the xopdaf represented on the Mycenneun fresco—would 
readily take on the form of caricature anil become the precursor of Comedy, 
More dignified performances—ey. the shicldlance of the gout-deity—may 
have furnished the prototype of Trayody, Such at least was Aristotle's 
view — 

Put. L448 9 yevopévns obv dx’ dpyis abroryciarrixis, Kal abti (a. 
1 tpaypdla) cai» Koppdia eal i} piv do rdw éFapyerrew tov SiSipaySfow, 5 





Tu suggesting this reetotution I see that | 
have bean foregtallod long since Wy Casaubon. 

SHS, xii, p, TA 

A cock dance by Phrs be mentioned 
tn Artetophanes’ MFeaps, 1690, eriewe: Mpérexad 
Sere Qtécrwe Riinilur ware 


thet by moediseval jugglers The Derdiy Telo-. 


praph for Sept, 15, 1808, notee: * To « Rolleian 
mannacript of the fonrternth eenhury thom in @ 
pleture of « cm cdinguland as @ stay, whe be 


danving to the sounl of a tahoe played by « 
boy, and fo the ssine ooilection there ie tupre- 
whted «goat walking on ite bind-legn Beara, 
ples, sud uastiif were commeatly sirunlaterd, 
but ond of these tN snimalé had any 
forn-legs, staves of wood being auppllod as 2 
atsbetitute upon which the autor coukd lean when 
he was tired, whili Iti faoo was sow through an 
aperture in the beynat.’ 


ue 
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be dara Tow TH badd & 85) «al voy ev toMals ray wéhewy Siapever vousfo- 
peva, cata jexpdy quéndn. 

But if this be the genesis of the drama, a simple explanation suggests itself 
for the dramatic practice of wearing xpécwra, It is difficult to believe that, 
apart from gone roligious association, eee masks could have been retamed 
by the dramatists of the fifth century —" 


" Batter, quite cast off the face-disguise 
And voice-distortion, simply look and speak.’ 


Aristophanes? Apology, p. ST. 


Tf, however, thay wore an integral part of the mimetic rite, we can under- 
stand that to neglect them would be reckoned a grave breach of social 
etiqnetie. Tenee T auspect that dramatic nike were the dipdet dearendonts of 
the carlier ceremonial disguise. The point is not without an interest of its 
own, and calls for less suromary treatment, It is probable that their origin 
will appear more clearly in Comedy than in Tragedy, beenuse the former 
remained in a ‘primitive and imeopliistioated state longer than the latter :— 


Ar, Poot 14404 37 af pay aby ris tpaypblas peradawis wal 21° cv éye- 
herrea oil AedgPacen, H 6d rapwrdle bea TO pet) opravddteotlas €E dpyis habew. 
<a yap open xwpindiow We wate 6 dioyow eSwKer, GAN, 2bedorral Hoar . . , 
Tis G&  WpogeTa aTeowKER . . IyRONTTEL. 


It will, therefore; he reasonable to begin by inquiring whether the thagnise 
of the comie vhorts ‘resetnbles: that. of the unimal-danadty desorbed above, 
wil is suaceptible of & religious explinytion, 


Now it is ot # little remarkable that among the known specimens of 


the Older Comedy so many kaye animal-names. Magnes“ exhibited 
Barpayor, “Opmbes and Vives, “in which the choruses imitated the sounds’ 
of these animoale”* Kkphantides** wrote Larupoe: and Kratinos*" the 
vider followed his exumple. Keates compose “Opudes," and « ourions drama 
entitled @ypia,'in which the yolden age woe pointed with animated and 
Hocile furniture instead. of slaves, nul withowt animal fool — since the 
choras of beasts protested against it," A fragment“° of their protest is 


oxticot — ; 
Kal raw padavaw Abew yp... 
iydlie v° Owray Tous re taplyous, hidw & twa yeipag EyerBai, 
Eupolix wrote the famous Alyes, in which 'capras chori partes snatinnissé 
eoustat ex Platurchi Symp. iv, L, Macrobii Sotwrn. vii 5, Buetuth, ad ind, 


™ TC haa Indo ‘lect mmppoond that they aa UE sa Mahuffy, ‘reek (eae, Lil : Abreu 
pervod fo juercsar the reonanee of the human fits, p, 202, 


Peter, Lert eatual: ex gwetimeait prorrs shat even = Meinuts, op. eat 1, 30, 

fn the largeet Creek Uhmitice ia oniinary tome = Phil |, Se. 

of ws apeakor from the Ayer would bo auditily ™ id T 08, Ha 

20 the Pertiveal seats, m3 FP, Mahnify, ol, pe 20h, 
™O Melieke. Covel Fry. 1.34. Sa aia Daincke's acliection. 





a 
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p. 1063, 44° Phrynichus“? o satyri¢ drama called Zérvpa Platon’s 
{'ptares @ anid Mipunxes ** may aleo be mentioned—thouagh the latter is 
possibly to be identified with a play of the same name by Kantharos,” who 
is further known as the author of the ‘Avjdores. Kallina ™ issned fa eeconil 
Piitpayos before Aristophanes appeared with his Bétpayor "Opes, Mehap- 
vol wud Sixes Archippos"” in his "ly@b¢ introduced a chorus of fishes 
addressed nx popes xO ves: he seems to have written ny “Ovos ** also. 
Diokles** named one of his pieces MéAsrrar Lastly, Keplisedoros?” 
composed a. "Ts. } 

How the animal-chorus. was in each ease represented may be best 
realized by the aid of vase-paintings. In the Bullettino archeol, napolit. 
N&.V. 1857 (PI, VII, p. 134) Minervini discussed a vase portraying two such 
scones One af them shows a chorus of ostriches, the other a chorus of 
dolphins: in both # flute-player is present. In the HS for 1882" Mr. 
Cecil Smith published an oenschée from the Burgou collection and sn 
amphora of Gerhard’s, which depict: men dressed tip as hinds dancing to the 
sound of flute: they recall Plautus’ line :-—** 


‘Bod quaenam ilinee avis est, quae hu cum tonicis advenit 1’ 


Such representations, it will be observed, are virtually jndistingdishable from 
from those of the ritual dances mentioned above. | infer that the animal- 
disguise of the comic chorus, whose religious associations were never wholly 
forgotten, is a survival of primitive animal-worship, the original import. of 
the disguise being to claim the protection, if not the kinship, of the 
animal god. 

In the case of those animals whose skins could not be worn, the disguise 
would be effected by painting or other means, Aristophanes (Ajights, 520) ff.) 
apeaks of Magnes, whose Barpayor we have already noticed,as Samrduevos 
Satpaydios, The scholiast ad loo, remarks >— 

eyplorro 8 76 Barpayely (= frog-colour) ra rpbcwra wpiv xeon jvat 

Ta mpocwreia. 
This would no doubt be considered the equivalent of a mask; and it is 
probable that where no animal-garb was worn, ic. where the god was not 
worshipped as theriomorphic, some such disfigurement was always retainped. 
The grammarian Platonius ™ informs os; 





1 Meinebe on ot L 115, Ui. p 1226, Figs. 1427-1498. . 

Thad, i, VSS. © Vol, i. p. 300M Qmarts PL XIV. He 
8 foot 1 168, alee cited Thehbein, Hasetttow Collection, iL 57, 
ot [hid b. 168, 175, The venothes ix iow in the Brit; Mux; 
4“ Thiet, 1 163, 251, the ampbors iv figure by Garhant, Print 
Pdi, L 224, whalen, PL XXX. Figs 1-3 

a JiGh & 205, 207. © Pom. V. ii. 15. 

 Blaydes, Arist. Aiwan, of, 1889, p, vi ** Polinx ‘K, 102, mye of » woman whe 
nm tmed rouge) eb Tporererer 
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The adrie 8é (a8. tiv xeappSiav) «al rpvypdian paci ba Td Tols eb8one- 
Bova exi tg Anvata yherxoy SiSocPas, brep exadouy tpvya, h ote pore 
mporaetov nupnuever Tpuryt diayplovres Ta wporara trexpivoyto. 


and again © 


oi 82 Bediires abrody Sate provelous TH AG" yplowres wal Tpeyia 
ert pions dyopis robs adiwodrray exwpddour.... 5m tpuyla xptopevas 
exarxpdour, 


Dionysius Thrax, or one of his interpolators, gives a similar acoonnt : 


of S& alSorpevoi, pA 8 HoRoriperor, tpuyia wepryplowtes aitmp 
Tag Wer ofrmy elozjeran— 


anil Horace * speaks of the tragic (sic) chorus x#' peruncti faecibus ora.’ I 
wonceive thit this amearing of the face with the lees of the wine-god wna in- 
temled to serve murh the same purpose as the nnimalslisguise. . 

In Tragedy the link with the past is not so easily detected. Literary 
composition had fostered anthropomorphism, and the pdpyots did not often 
demand other than homan masks. Still, it may be surmised that the form 
of these, which ‘appoar yenerally to lave covered the whole head like « 
visor,’ betrays their origin, Again, ‘one of the most characteristic foatures 
of the tragic maak was the onkos, This was 4 cone-shaped prolongation of 
the upper part of the mask above the foreliead, intended to give size and 
improssiveness to the face,” Tt seoms to me possible that in this onkas we 
have a relic of the elongated animal-lead, or even of the crest which we 
noticed on the Island stones in the case of the ass, lion, and horse. Oceasion- 
ally the trusie mask was still more realistic: ‘Actacon had to be represented 
with horns, Argos with a multitule of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 
hud the heat of & mare, A special mask of this kind must have been 
toqttinnl to depict To with the ox-horns in the Prometheus Vinetus of 
Aeschylun! Tho Arch. Zeit, for 1578 ** published, among others, a mask 
sarmounted by an eagle, froma Pompeian wall-painting, 

Lastly, the Satyric drama shows trwes of the same origin, The dress 
of its satyrs cousiated in “a rough gont-skin round the loins, with a tail 
hanging down behind“ Their masks were ‘ provided with a shock of 
bushy hair, and exhibited coarey nnd lascivious features,” They seom also ts 
have indulged in animal postures, one of which ‘was called the oxony or 
oxareua, «od is variously explained by tho old grminmarians as having 


ees 


= That, 1 633-0, * Fonigh, The tttic Theatre, jp, 220, 
© With this may be compere thee of thd, 1 Sut 


“welde at the Hlvtusinisn initiation: Dem. 12%, ™ Vol. exvevi, Ma An agin bund-cover- 

i ing NCCU Of u canon Muller Winaeler, Denk, 
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consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning the head to and 
fro like an owl,'#® | | | 


5. The wearing of sacrificial skins during religious rites may be con- 
nected with the practice of wearing them in war. The underlying idea 
woul be the same iu both cases, viz, that of putting oneself literally and 
nictupliorically under the protection of the animal-god. Tt is, for example, 
vasy to see how the worshippers of the liorse might ally themielves, so to 
say, with their deity by wearing his skin in battle* Tn fret Hereelotua 
(vil. 70) actually describes the custom. ‘These Aethiopians from Asia"—he 
remarke—‘were for the most part equipped like the Indians, but they had 
upon their heads the skins of horses’ foreheads flayed off together with the 
cars aud the creat; the eneat serving in place of o plume, and the horses’ 
ears being fastened upright, To come nearer home; the Merwe Apeiddlogique 
for 189) published a fragmont of green seliist covercd with reliefs of a 
quasi-Myconnean style, on which we see a procession of warriors, ‘ En arriére 
tombé un curieux appendice, que l'on ne peut mieux comparer qua une 
queue de renard, 4 laquelle seraient encore attenantes les deux pattes 
postérieures de I'animal..."Tout bien examind, il y 4 1A travail de hachures 
obliques ¢t paralliles, qui indique la dipouille de queljyuo animul b queue 
fournie... Dang une figure il semble méme que l'on distingue la bite de 
‘animal.’* Again, on a vase-fragment found at Tiryns we have two warriors 
‘from whose hips hangs down a long strip which has been explained, 
probably earrectly, as the tail of an animal's skin thrown over thetr back, 

‘The inconvenience of such a costume would onsure ita. ultimate 
rejection ; but the tenacity of tradition usually retains some emblem of the 
past. Alexander the Great was often portrayed wearing a tions mask, or a 
head-dress composed of an eephant's scalp; and coins of Seleucus I. represent 
that monarch in a helmet.adorned with the horns and ears of a fll. The 
mintage of the Roman gens Marcia“ shows the head of Philip, King of 
Macedon, with two goat's-harns ov his forehead. _ 
-Paralle! customs prevailel among the Italians The Pontifices and 
‘Selii hod for caps made of the skins of sacrificial vietims, The early 
inhabitants of Latium. wore o very similar animal-eap by way of helmet— 
‘fulvosque lupi de pelle galeros Togmen habent capiti' (Verg, den. vii. 688). 
Again, ‘the standard bearers on the arches and columns are universally 
represented as Vegetius describes them (Mil. ii, 16), with a close soull-cap 
over which the head and skin of some wild beast is drawn, so that the face 
appears through the gaping jaws’? It j# eurious, too, how favourite among 





ie Phil, po 08, Pliny, NE vil 23) anys: "To oultis 
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the Romans was the Greek design of Horakles wearing the lion's mask, Tt 
occurs on coins of the gens Aburia, Acilia, Cnecilin, Curnelin, Curiatia, 
Curtia, Domitia, Fabia, Fabrinia, Licinin, Livineia, Mnenin, Marcia, Minutia, 
Nunnitoria, Opeimia, Papiria, Pinaria, Ponrpein, Pomponin, Rubia, Servilia, 
Sextilia, Sulpicia, Terentia, Trebania, Varrunteia, Volteia! aley on the 
"Roma," and consular coins. RBearcely less commu is the head of inn 
Sispith wearing her gont’s skin and horns She appears thea on coins of the 
genus Cornnficia, Julia, Mettin, Pupia, Proellia, Roscia, Thorin; and on consulnrs. 
A coin of the gens Calpurnia 4 edly enongh shows *Junonis Lanuyinas 
caput quod perperum Lurlyfam fingitur'! An inspection of Morell's draw- 
ing will satisfy ng that the lead is malo, not female, and probably represents 
a priest of the goddess armyed in sacrificial garb. Another ekin-elad figure 
on Roman cows is that of Afrion Wearing un elophunt's taask; see the wens 
Cancilin, Cestia, Eppia, Norbausa,—also aunidry consular coins. It occurs too 
on Graeeo-Roman gems “and other objols d'art, 

Lastly, the aniwal-disgnise dwindles to 4 mere emblem ur device worn 
on the helmet or engraved on the shield, Numerous examples may be 
found in any treatise on ancient Weapons) indeed, the custom survived far 
mto the middle ages. 


e: Another trace of primitive élin-weatine is to he found in the numis- 
matic symbols of certain cities, Jost ax the warrior adopted the anininl- 
garb for bis armorial bearings, #6 the community to which he belonged took 
it for their monetary token, ‘This is, 1 think, a plausible explanation for the 
strauge tn-Fellenic Aatf-ereatures which occur so frequently ne early coi 
typed. ‘The fore-part of 9 tion is-found on the currency of Miletus, Cnidue, 
Leontini, Acantime, and Lyeia: of a bull on that of Philins, Samos, Acanthus, 
Larissa, the Perrliaebians and Lycia: of both these animals fhicing eavh otter 
on that of Lydia: also the forepart of a winged lion appears on coins of 
Lycia nnd Lesbos Coins of Apollonia and Corcyra show the forepart of a 
ww. Ovine, Zacyntiing, Pharondon, Phoras, ani Moroneia have the front half 
of # horde; Leshox, Lerissn, the Porthnablans and Clettor that of a bridlad 
horse ; Zaoynthus that of a winged Borse. Lyeia has the foreparts of a byl] 
Aid om horse; back to hack OCyaicun, Lycis, Phocis, and Lesbos ahow the 
forepart of a dour; Sao that of s winged boar, Aepas and Mysia have 


# half-goats Sieyon a half-chewiera - Argos a half-wolf Cranium and Phenens 


a hulfm > Psophis ind Selge a hali-steg ; Lytia a halt-srtiin, Similarly 
the type of Stymphalus is the front half of « ‘id * while there are voing of: 
Crannun, Phere, and Tricea, which for obverse have the forepart of a bull 
grasped by v youth and for reverse the forepart of a horse. 

The dusign may have paused throngh further stages, since not only 
animal-heula but also animal-sealps are used for the Salle armorial purpose, 


7 Murelt. pat. Tah de. 2 dd 2% fit formm the topic of a paper in the 
MA Beil, Mie, Cat Now 1497-150), 939 Rive Aevihdol. toy YI; tol. awh. pp, $804. 
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Of these the most famous is the lion's sealp, which was the device of Samos 
and other cities: its first appearance is ob an Island stone of green slate, 
discovered in Crete and now in the British Museum,“ 

Finally, a commmnity, which adopted as its. badge the symbol of the 
animal that it worshipped, w would be not unlikely to call itself by. that 
animal's name, It is in this way that we should probably explain the 
unimal-titles attached to certain early Greek townships and tribes—a custom 
caricatured in the "Taras, "Oreata:, and Xorpedrae at Sikyon. 


A. B, Coox. 
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A LECYTHUS FROM ERETRIA WITH THE DEATH OF PRIAM. 
[Pr 1X] 


Tae leoythus which isthe subject of the present paper, and which is 
represented, after a drawing by M. Gillidron, on Pl. IX., was bought by me at 
Chalcis in December 1893, and is now in the British School at Athens Th 
is said to come from Kretria, and this statement is doubtless true. Eretria is 
well known to be « tnine of graves of all poriods, especially the finest; and 
many oxcayations there, both authorized apd unanthorized, have enriched the 
museum of Athens, and, by clandestine export, those of many foreign capitals 
also, Most couspicuous among the treasures recovered linve been the leeythi 
with paintings upon a white ground, Our lecythus belougs to an uneominon 
class; a similar, but nut iilentical variety is familiar to reulers of the Hellenis 
Journal from the three examples published list year by Miss Sellers, Of the 
style and technique of the vase 1 shall speak later; at present we neud only 
notice that the figures are in black or rather a rich dark brown. varnish, Inid 
on over # white ground, and that the style of the drawing, which, especially 
in the profiled vntlines of the faces, is touch finer than in the leoythi 
published by Miss Sullers, seems to belong to thy beginuing of the fifth 
century—a date which we shall, 1 think, find consistent with the results 
derived from mure technion) evidence, | 

The vase is of donblo interest, from iis subject as well as its technique. 
The subject is a remarkable one, anil is especially interesting, from a typo- 
logical point of view, for the light which it throws on the tanner in which 
the Epic tradition is modified by artistic and technical influences, To this 
the first part of the present paper will be devoted. 


I—Seweor. 


Th the centre of the field is an wltar, with volutes at the top, and rainad 
upon two steps, of which the lower is a high one, the upper a very «null one, 
On thie altar sits o bearded man, facing to the left, draped in a himttion ; 
his right Knee is drawn up, his foot resting on the volute of the altar; he 
extends both ig arms forward as if in supplication to the figure in front of 
him, Against his knees rest a spear and » alield. From tho left there 


‘advances towards him another figure jn Vigorous totion, Unfortunately the 


upper part of this figure is much damaged ; it seems to be that of 4 young 
man, clothed in m short ehiton, with » breastplate over it, of which the 
wrépoyes are visible on the vase. Jn hia right band lie holds, extended at 


| 
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arm's length behind him, « severed human head with streaming bair, and hi 
appears to be in the act of hurling it al the bearded man in front of him ; 
his left arm has entirely disappeared, | 

Rehind the altar stands a woman draped ima himation; she mises her 
left hand to her head as a token of grief, and stretches out her right in 
gupplication to the young warrior, A. staff, spear, or sceptre, which she 
seems to hold in her right hand, ia, I think, meant to be leaning against the 
altar, | 

“The altar, the young man attacking the old, and the eappliant woman 
behind, auffice at once to identify the scene, Numerous other repreacylo- 
tions, differing more or less from the one before us, show in » similar manner 
the death of Priam at the hand of Neoptolemus, on the altar of his own 
palace, The woman may, from the type, be either Hecnba or Andromache ; 
the firm aml youthful profile seems to point to the Latter. The subject ts a. 
favourite one among vase-painters of all periods, either fa a separate Beene, OF 
forming part of n larger composition showing various sceues from the sack of 
Troy, Professor Robert! has pointed out that the various scenes of the 
Tlinpersia vases were not origmally a single composition, from whieh, in 
certain eases, various cpisoiles were saledted for separate treatment ; but thet: 
the separate méenies, of more of less independent origu, were later combined 
into the larger compositions. If we hiad jerely the death of Priam. on our 
vase, our investigation would be a comparatively simpla one ; it is the com- 
plication added by the addition of nnother element, the barbarous death of 
Astyanax, whose head we see in the hand of Neoptolemus, that gives to our 
vase its chiuf interest. 

In its simple form the death of Priam, as we see it represented on vases, 
conforms usually to one of two main types, Tho king ether lies dead or 
dying on the altar, while Neoptolomus stands over him, perhaps to give him 
thi coup de grdee, ur else he sits or kneels on the altar, and stretches out his 
arma jn anpplication to his rathless onery, Much more commonly, however, 
Neoptolermus ig represented ua holding by ono leg the boy Astyanax, whovn 
he swings in the air as if about to hurl him at Peam, Hero, too, Priam is 
sometimes lying dead on the altar, sometimes anated on it; and the same 16 
the-ease with a third type, represented by cur vase and one other, where 
Neoptilemus ix throwing the head only of Astyanax. To put ib im a 
tubular form, we hava; — 

Typ A- a 

(1) Priam lies deal on -altar, Neoptolemus stands over him; no 
Astyanax.—Examples; Gerhard, Awaorl. Pasend. coxti; Rom, Mittheil 1888, 
p. 109; Fortwingler, Sammlung Sabouraff, 48; Brit. Mus Catalogue, B, 241, 

(2) Priam sits on altar, Neoptolemus stands over him; no Astyanax.— 
Example: fine, Mitthel. 1888, p. 108. . 


 Pild wad baad, py SD mpg 
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Type B, 


(1) Prinm Hes desdoon altar, Neoptolemus Jiurla Astyanay by lug— 
Example: Furtwingler, Summfuny Subourof’, 49, 

(2) Priany sits on altar, Neoptolamus hurls Asiyanax by leg.—Examples; 
Gerlmrd, Btrnsh, und Compan, Vasenhilder 21; Ansel, Vasonb. coxive: 
Heydemann, J7inperss i. (Brygos) : Arh, Epigr.. Mitth. Oost. Tngarn 1893, 
p. 120 (7 Brygos); Arch Zeitung 188%, p. 39, taf. lit (Euphroniaa); Moy 
mente do Inst, XY, xiv. ; Brit, Afne, Catalogue, B, 205: Belin OCotalogue, 275. 


Tie C 

(1) Priatn lies deuil on altar, Neoptolonmes daurts head only of Astyunax,— 
Example; Gerhard, Atieerl, Masendilder cexiii.: ef Aiwh fiige, Mitth. pros 
Ocal. Tagan ii, p. 20,-n0, 83, _ 

(2) Pricm sits on altar, Nooptolemua hurls lieu! only of Astynnas— 
‘Example: our lecythus, 

Besides these we have others which alww.n more or less original treatment 
of the subject, «yg. the famous Vivenzio vase (Baumeister, taf, xiv, Heyile- 
mani, Jinpersis, ii. te.) where the dead Astyanax lies in the lap of Priam 3 
but these are the most inuportant for the development of the type, 

Let us now proceed to consider the theme aa it was originally offered 
to the vase-painter by Epii tradition, and eee how he hes adapted and 
modified it. The story of the fall of Troy, doubtless existing In traditions 
earlier than any of the set epies that recorded jt; formed the subject of the 
Tlinpersia of Arctinus aud the Jattle Jtiad of Lesches, Acoorijing to 
Arotinas’ version, Priam was slain on the altar-of Zeus ‘Epxetes in his own 
paloce; but Astynnax was put to death hy « common resolution of the 
lirecks, chiefly at the instigation of Ulysses; this is the story followed also 
by Euripides in his Troe, According to Lesches, on the other hand, 
Priam was dragged hy Neoptolemus from the altar, and slain at the door aif 
lis Louse; amd Astyanax was hurled by Neoptolemus over the walls af 
Troy, —a tale eviilently known also to the writer of the Tica itself, to judye 
from Andromache's prophetic lament (xxiv. 734) 


4 76 “Ayaray 
plyper xeipee Ow dard evpyou, 
unless indeed the story of the hurling of Astyauax from the walle waa 
originally suggested by this passage. As to the treatment of these, the two 
most impressive episodes of the sack of ‘Troy, by other writers, such as 
Stesichorus, we have no clear evidence: but we enn sue that, while there was 
A common bests of acceptod tradition, there was considerable scope for 
variety in the dotaily of the story. We know however, of no literary: 
evidence for » trulition of the belivading of Astyanax, as we see it portrayed 


* Por obbiira, se Eeyilemnintsy fie ice eny 1885. 10d, 106, a. 
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ou two of our vases; nor again is there any literary evidence for a close. 
connexion between these two scenes; so often united yn vases. The dramiatic 
effect, if once established tm literature, could hardly have failed to leave 
some trace, The destruction at the same hand and even perhaps by the 
same blow of Troy's ancient king and the youngest scion of his house, of 
her link with the past and her hope for the future, forma a most impressive 
addition to the Iinpersis. But those best acquainted with the methods of 
Greek vase-painters, and especially with the usual development and admpta- 
tion of types in early examples, will hardly be inclined to see here a free 
invention of the artist for the sake of dramatic effect. Though the early 
yuse-paintor was always ready to catch at any suggestion. offered by toch- 
nical conditions or aceidental juxtaposition, in order to render the scene he 
was portraying, or to enhance its effect, ho rarely if ever ventured on so 
bold a flight of fancy as would be implied by this combination, if it were a 
irey nud origiual conception, It is far more likely that the suggestion came 
to lini, so to spear, from outside; and I think we may trace the way 
if cane. . 

The story of the death of Astyanax is very similar to unollier story 
also commonly represented on early vases, that of the death of Troilus, In 
both cases alike it is the youngest and most promising scion of tho Trojan 
royal house that is killed, and killed with circumstances of peculisr 
barbarity, The murderer is in one case Achilles, in the other case his son 
Newplolemus, who replaces him after his death among the Greek leaders, 
Thas a confnsion between the two myths is casy to explitin ;* and that such 
confusion actitally Look place among vise-paiuters seems to me conclusively 
proved hy 5 comparison between our new leeythus and the representation of 
the death of “Troilus on @ vase reproduced in alroharologisthe Zeitung xiv. 
taf 1, Lo the two the position of the principal figure, « warrior throwing 
with) lis right Land the severed head of « boy, tm almost identical; and the 
presence of ibe aliar in boll cases seems Lo emphasize the identity of the 
type. tn the case of “Troilus, the sxvage cruelty of Achilles, in eubting off 
the heal of his youthfn| victim, is a regular feature in the representation, 
and it also has some literary authority.’ Beheading was regnrded by the 
Greeks as a peculiarly barbarous form of mutilation, and is quoted, for 
example, in the the well-known passage at the beginning of the Bumentdes* 
where Apollé mentions variouy horrors ft for the surrowndings of the Furies. 
Th two vases u stage in the story after the death of Troiles i represented ; 
in both his severed head appears, On the vase already quoted" Achilles ts 
brandisling tt i tits meht hand, as if about to throw itin the free of the 
brothers of iis victim, who advance to avenge his death. In the other case‘ 
the bead appeare between the combatants as they advance. Kither Achilles 

HG, Robert, je AE, where the save Qeviem mentioned La Sophocles’ play, /r, 569 H, Din- 
le cuentionnd, uly tat the Adtyanaxmetivr ia = dorf, See dnt 2riheeg tiv, p. tae, 
trausferced te Trotlnedm the vaeo (fom, fav th: © Toe, 
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has already thrown it, aud it is flying through the air,or else he has 
impaled it-on the end of his spear, and holds it out to horrify the advanelng 
Trojans; thy intention of the artist is not quite clear, but l incline to Ue 
first liypothesia, especially aa the hair seems to trail beliind the head as it Hiés | 
the process of the story, too, remains the same, only being represented at a 
slightly different moment. Now, as there is no trace ofa similar story 
about the nmtilation of Astyanax, 1 think it is quite clear from the two 
vases with the head of Astyanax, and especially from our lecythus, that this 
beheading is transferred by the vase-painter from Troilus (o Astyanax, and. 
that Achilles’ barbarity in the one case le inherited by his von Neoptolermus 
in the other. 

But another feature also appears to have been similarly transferred. 
According to the story, Achilles slew Troiius ai the altar of the Thymbracin 
Apollo, whither he had pursued him. ‘This altar ia mest prominent on all 
the vases which represent the death of Troilus.” In one ense the body of 
Troilus lies on the altar, just as the body of Priam does in some of the ynses 
representing his death; the body of Astyanax on the Vivenzio vase algo lies 
on the altar, on ‘Priam's knees, When the circumstances of the death 
of Troilus were transferred, as we see they were, to the death of Astyannx, 
this altsr waa transferred ale. The altar was particularly conyeniint where 
Neoptolomuy waa represented os hurling Astyanex by one leg; acconting to 
the epic version, Lo lineled him ever tlie walls; but,.as Dr. Schneier ® very 
Justly observes, a deep abyss is a thing which it is impossible torepresent on 
W vase; und an altar against which he could be dashed forme a fitting 
substitute. But Todo not think it would berm probuble substitnie, unless 
ome suggestion of the presence of an alfar eame in from elsewhere, 
as we sec it comes from tho death of Troilus Then the rest follows 
onaily. 

We have been that the Dinpersis as represented on vases is not varied 
aod original design, but « composition made up of several independent scenes, 
enoly having a recagniaed type uf its own. Two of these: independent seones 
have an altar in them .s-a most prominent feature} the death of Priam, 
which in the epic is connected with an altar: and (hy death of Astyanas, iin 
which an altar is introduced from confusion with the death of Troilus, In 
the process of composition, it waa mutjural that these two scenes with analtar 
ehould be condensed inte one; aud thus we have a technical, almost fortuitous 
origin for a combination whicl was developed by the yase-painters with {ull 
perception of its dramatic force: That the altar ix the same jn both cases 
seoms to receive farther confirmation from a detail which is not without 
significance. On the Viveuzio vise anil on the Brygop yaee !° weene q palm- 
tree anil a tripoil, which do not seem at all appropriate beside the altar of 
Zeus Epxeios in Priain’s house, But both & palm-tree and a tripod occur, ws 
the appropriate et bloma beside an altar of Apollo, in the Troile scene on 
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vases! Their reappearance tn the Liupersis scene peryes to prove yeb more 
‘dearly that the altar by which they stand has also been transferred from 
Troilaa to Astyanax. ae 
Thus the juxtaposition of the two scenes, the death of Prinm and the 
death of Astyneas, is explained, and even to some extent their combination 
intoane, Bat here we enter upon a question which is not eo simple an it at 
first appenrs. Af first sight, one would certainly sy that, upon most of the 
vases which unite the two scenes, Neoptolemns is represented as hurling the 
boy Astvanax at Priam, But the intention of a Greek vase-puinter is not 
always what is most obviogs to the modern eve; and though in the present 


case I believe the obyiowa explanation to be the right one, we imust not 


accept it without some consideration, We must remember and allow for the 
tendency of the Greck artist to get in as much of the story as possible ; dften 
what could not, for locul or temporal reasons, have been really visible at 
once. Ae Professor Robert puts: it, ‘narration in a sequenco of scenes 12 


entitely alien to early art, which condimave all into one acene—but 1a scene 


without oxaet definition of tie ar apis,’ 


{t js interesting to observe the extrema way in which Professor 


Fartwingler applies this principle to the scene before na* In the first type, 
he says; ‘Prism, already dead, lics on the altar; Neoptolemos swings 
Astyanax to hurl hin» into the abyss; here these two incidents, which 
according to tradition oeeurred in two different plaves, are joined together. 
Tn the secon type, Priam is etill alive; seated or crouching on the altar, he 
begs merey of the savage Neopwlemus ; the latter grasps Astyanux, Here 
also twe episodes distindt in tine are united, for Priam was hot pursued andl 
his life threatened at the same tinve-ne the child was Jalled, Yet this com- 
position ia just the one chosen and longest kept to; the great yvnse-painters 
Euphronios and Brygos have reproduced it. Th is well known that the 
naive art of darly Line, instead of avoiling representations like thia,coudensed 
40 to wpeak aml seeking to group Wogether \listinet actions in the same frame, 
had actually sotie preference for Mem. The artists could assume the legen 
to be well enough known, aud so ip a case like that which now concerns its 
thoy were in no danger of the misunderstanding—into which sume modern 
interpreters have fillei—that Neoptolomus was going to slay Priam by 
striking him with the boily af Astyanax; everyboily knew that Neoptolemus 
was going to hul the boy from the walls, au! afterwards to kill the terrified 
oldman. But art mist have had a peculiar delight in uniting theses two 
episodes in the saine composition ;-how could sharepresent more impressively 
both the irreparable rum of Troy and the presumptuous exultation of the 
conquerors, than by recording at the same time the tragic end of the ancient 
‘chief of the people upon the family altar, and that of its Inat seion, the 
youny Astyanax[ . 

This extreme view, though baved on soul principles, cannot, I think, 
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be successfully applied in the case before us. The possibility of a misunder- 
staniling cannot beso easily dismissed, smee it bay uctunlly occurred in the 
interpretation of the vases offered by many archaeologista who are familiar 
enough with the story represented, and who would certainly not have looked for 
a new and unknown variety of the myth ifthe known onu wonld have fitted 
the pictures, In some of the vases Neoptolemus actually grasps Priam hy 
the hair while he awings Astyanux by the leg in his.other hand. We. surely 
cannot imagine the vase-painter, however ill-defined the. temporal and local 
conditions may he, to intend here to represent Neoptolemus as hurling the 
boy over the walls of Troy with one hand, while he grasps Priam with tho 
other, And the presenee of the altar of Zeus"Kpwelog makes such a feat 
still more ineredible, since it was inside the palace of Priam in the midklle 
of the town; this fact is #till farther emphasized on a vase published by Dr. 

Hartwig," anid attributed by him to Brygos, on which there are visible, behind 

and above the altar, the remains of a colonnade and architrave which must 

represent the palace itself 

I think then we inay dismiss the theory that the twi scenes are only 
placed in more or Iles conventional juxtaposition, aud not dramatically 
united. But another point still remains to be decided, thongh it is rather 
a matter of detail, Te Neoptolemus dashing Astyannx against the altar, 
asa visible and representable substitute for the abyss into which, sccording 
to the epic, he hurled the child from the towers of Troy, or is lie hurling 
Lim os o wissile aguinst Priam? Here too our new vase ia a help. Wlint- 
ever be the case with tho whole body of Astyanax, we can hardly doubt 
that his severed head is used se 4 missile, just as the head of Troilus js 
thrown on the two vases we have quoted, It isa pies of wanton cruelty, 
to add horror to the death of Priam, mod 30 quite in keeping with the other 
atrocitios that marked the terrible night of the sack of Troy. Tf the heuil 
ig 50 thrown ob Prim, it seems natural to suppose that ‘the body is alsa, 
when we soe it ewang in the air Th some cased the aluit eye seems to 
inilieute that the boy i4 already dead, so that there way no need to dash his 
brains out against the altar, though his corpse could be used aa a weapon 
to assall Priam, Forall these reasons | think the more forcible and dranintic 
explanation is aiso the more probable, and that the yase-painters developed 
to the ottermost the tragic horror of a:scene which, in its origin, was ine to 
4 lechnical, alinost o fortuitous combination, 

‘One more detail on our vase calls for notice. Tt has alrawly beou 
observed that a shield and a spear lean against the aliar in front of 
Pram, These cannot, from their position, belong to Neoptolamits, whe 
could not well lean his arms against the knees of his victim just 
before his impetnotis advanco against him. They must then belong to 
Priam, Ard bere our literary Mlustration must como from a source to 
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be used with great caution. tu Virgil's wonderful desoription of the 
sack of Troy there is o cotfused and mysterione horror which contrasts 
strangely with the cleur and definite, though often eruel scenes depicted on 
the Tliupersis vases. The Roman poet i doubtless influenced by the art 
and literature of {ater Greece; but there is no reason wliy he may not have 
preserved for us‘some features which belonged to tho common inheritance 
of early tralition; auch cau only be traced from a coincidence with a 
representation like that now before ts. Avneas” polates Low Priam, 
when he saw all wus lost, armed himself anil was about to rush forth into 
the fray, until Heouba persuaded him to lay aside a defence to him so 
useless, and rather to take refuge at the altar of his palnce. It is 
difficult to see what else oan be the meaning of the arms leaning against the 
altar, but that Priaiw ad (hus taken them up and laid them aside on second. 
thoughts; aud so this—not the least pathetic—feature of the story gains an 
authority nearly six centuries earlier than it had before, and at the same 
time new light is thrown pon Virgil's wee of earlier material, Whether 
the huge bay: tree which Virgil mentions as growing beside the altar hos 
ulso any early authority, it is hard to say; but it may very probably have 
boen suggested to the poet by sume pictures of the same subject. Lf so we 
may very likely avek its origin in tho palm-trea which, aa we have seen, grew 
at auymbol beside the altar of the Thymbrnean Apolle at which Troilus was 
slain by Achilles, and which was transplantel, with other elements of the 
Troilus myth, to the altarin Priam's palace at which Astyanux and the aged 
king mect a common dewth by the hand of Neoptolemnus. 


IL—Sryte ann Tecnnique. 


So far we have been concerned exclusively with the awhject represented 
on our leeythus, Its style and technique are no liss worth discussion. 

The shape it aomwwhat higher and narrower than that of the leeythi 
published by Miss Sellers: the size rather smaller, the total height boing 
1! inches (275 m,), that af the white ground 5 inches (125 m); the rim 
of tho mouth is concave on the outside, not bell-shaped: a slight ridge 
yuns round the neck just above the junction with the handle; the foot 
is ulmost a frustum of a cone, but with slightly concave sides. ‘The. first 
process in the ornamentation has been the application of the slip to form the 
white ground, over the upper part of the body only, Them the figures and 
the rest of the crnaméntations have all been added at the same time, and in 
the same black varnish, thinning out to reddish brown. ‘This varnish forme 
® plain covermg, applied with a brush while. the vase was on the wheel, on 
the upper part of the neck, down to the ridge, on the lower part of the body, 
the top of the foot, and the lower part of the sides of the foot. It ts also 
applied to the back and sides of the handle, the inside being left bare, 
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There is « simple aod roughly drawn toasuniler, bordered by a double tine, at 
the top of the body, on the white ground; and on the shoulder is a double 
circle of diverging rays, doubtless a simplification of the interlacing lotus-bud 
ttorn. 

+ Tn the figures, the most hmarkable thing is the use of the incised Hnes, 
which are not only weed freely to yepreveut folds of drapery and other détaila 
within the mass of black silhouette, but are also used to define or correct its 
vutlines, especially in the profiles of the faces, which are thas drawn with a 
firmness of touch and a délicucy and beauty of style which give the chief 
artistic valuo-to this vase. Other portions, such aa the feet of the woman 
behind Priam, are‘very cardlessly drawn, But the tine profiles cay only be 
paralleled upon the red-figured uses of the Attic masters of about 500 nc, 
aml this gives 1a the most trustworthy indication as to date | 

Our lecythus must be assigned in the first instance to a somewhat small 
dlass, of which it is in some reapects, especially in skill of drawing, the most 
advanced example. This class includes set of lecythi with black Bgures on 
a white ground, representing mythological subjects; almost all the examples 
that belong to it lave been found at Eretria, The style and technique 
show in all cases a distinot affinity; but the omamentation, apart from the 
figures, varies; there is usually some kind of palmette decoration: on the 
shoulder, ss on the later white lecythi with outline designe But this 
decoration varies in almost all classes, and I doubt whether doy hard anil 
fast rule canbe made about it Doubtless it” is uanally, on outline lecythi, 
later than the ample ray pattern;” bot wi the other hand it is impossible, 
judging by the atyle, to place our Jecythus later than those published im 
this Journal in 1803, In most cases wo find porple ased pretty freely on the 
figures; in One case, the Siren locythns, white, which, on the whitish grounil, 
is remarkable-—to this we shall have to recur. . 

These Eretrian lecythi, as we are D think justified in ealling them from 
the plaoo where they were mostly found, without as yet drawing any conclu- 
sions.as to where they were male, form o distinct class among the lecythi 
with black figures on a white ground. Such lecythi are of course found in 
great numbers almost wherever Greck vases are discovered; their old name, 
vases of Locri, is duc to their frequency at Locri in South Etaly; but it was 
never 4 name of any Ssciantific valne, and itis now generally given up. The 
ordinary run of euch white leeythi with Mack figures is almost entirely 
devoid of artistic or mythologival interest, seldom risihg above the most 
common-place shop-work; apart from the Evetrian exaniples there are vary 
few which repay auy detailed stuly, Many of them-may be of uter period. 
They do not therefore afford as toch help in an attempt tu asion to the 
Eretrian lecythi their due position in the development af Vuse-painting. 

Other vases with white ground are mure important to a, Alabastrn 
ore neorest-akin to lecythi both in ahape and decoration ; and alabastra with 
white ground and black figures upon it form un interesting class—thowe in 
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particular which have represantations of negroes have been often published 
und discussed? 1 would clearly be impossible to speak here of vases with. 
white ground in general, As M. Pottier hue pointed out,'? there are two 
rival methods of techniqte which go luck t a very early period in the 
history of Greek pottery—the one, which gives @ hard and smooth suriace t 
the-clay of which the vase is made, and then uses it as a ground for decor- 
ation: the other, which eovers the clay entirely with some: pigment, usnally 
white or whitish, and then paints upon this udiled ground. 

All we need notice ut present ia that there waa a very strong growth of 
this second method in the sixth century, originating, probably, in Rhodes or 
Asia Minor, and developing to the highest perfection in the fabrics of Cyrene 
and Naucratia, We shall have to notice later the affinities shown to these 
two fabrics by the Erétrian leoythi. 

There is, however, another class of vasea which: must first be considered, 
befure we proceed to trace the relations of the different groups. This class, 
which has been exhaustively treated by M.J. Six in the Gasetle Areidologigus,” 
has white or polychrome paintings on a black ground. Thus it also belongs 
to the second of the two great divisions in method, since in it also the clay 
of the vase is completely covered by a pigment which serves a5. ground for 
further decoration—the pigment in this case being the ordinary black varnish 
which is usel ou black-figured vases to draw the silhouettes of the figures 
upon the natural red of the clay, aud om red-figured vases to form a back~ 
ground roond the figures, which are left open in the same natural red- 
Tt is alzo worthy of note that both varieties of this second method lead toa 
similar development, whether the added ground is white or black. On the 
white ground the figare comes to be drawn im outline instead of in silhouette 
—a process already familiar at Rhodes and Naucratis; on the black ground 
also we often find outline drawings, but incised not painted, according to the 
facility offered by the matenal,™ 

Among these vases with coloured decoration, laid un overs black ground, 
M. Six distinguishes two classes—or rather one clearly defined class, and 
beaiile it a miscellaneous set, which have not very much beyond the technique 
in common. The more definite class includes-a number of bowls with o 
raived hess in the middle—puddas éuparoderai—whioh are almost certainly 
ay Athenian imitation pf the interior of Naucratite pottery, As to the 
others, the evidence is uot so satisfactory, but same of them are certainly of 
Attio origin, and there is a strong presumption that all are. 

The lecythus with white ground, in its finest form, with ontline drawings 
and polychrome painting, Las always been considered an: Attic product+ But 
the finest specimens haye been found in great oumbers at Eretria ;~ it may 
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indeed be doubted whether those foond in or near Athens itself can surpass 
those that come from Eretria cither in quality or quantity. At the same 
bitte itis impossible to draw any distinction between the Attic and Eretrian 
varieties; there are indded, even apart from the style, indioations = which 
compel tis to attribute the outline lecythi found at Mretria to the same hanile 
as not only the Attic lecythi, but even the finest Attic red-tigured awl ontline 
vases. ‘The only question is whether these Attic lecythi were exported very 
freely to Kretna, or perhaps more probably some of the Attic potters trons 
ferred their workshops to Eretrin, where their wares were in Bo great demand. 
The enormous number of poor and common-place examples found at Eretria 
seems to imply « local fabvie, of course under Athonion influence, 

With the earlier type of Eretrian leeythi to which our example belongs— 
those representing mythological scenes i: black figures upon a white ground— 
the case is not.so simple. The provenance of these lecythi, so far as IT know, 
is almost exclusively Eretria; yet they are customarily spoken of without 
disetssion as Attic. This-attribution may be correct; but it certninly ts not 
go obvious #4 to require n6 proof, Tt line’ been too lightly assumed that, 
beeanse these earlier lecythi seem form ome series with the later lecythi 
with outline drawings, of which thy Attio affinities pre unmistakable, there 
fore they also were made in Athons tie not iy intention here to decile 
finally whether the oarlier class are Attic or not, but ratherto point out: that 
itis'a question that lua never bean discussed, and that the evidence ia nut 80 
clear as to make discussion supertinous, 

There is evidence for a close connexion, political a4 well ae artistic, 
between Eretria and Athens about the beginning of the fifth century. The 
story that Eretria was originally acolony of Athens, and that there were 
traces of the original connexion in some-early Attic aud Bretrian cults, may 
bit apooryphal ; but they at feust imply some recognized ‘relationship, The 
Eretrians and Athenians were united in thé famous expedition which resulted 
in the barning of Sandia; ani) when the Persians retaliated by the invasion 
under Datis, which. ended in the battle of Marathon, Erctria was ane of the 
first objects of their attack, and the Eretrians naturally applied to Athens for 
help. ‘This ‘help was already on the apot, in the persone of 4000 Athenian 
suttlera’ who had beon planted sixteen years before in the Chnicidian 
territory, Under these circumstances, we need not be surpnsed to find strong 
affinities with Attic art in the vases buried at Eretria about the beginning of 

the fifth century. On the other hamwl we know very little of the art of 
Erctria at this time. After the total destruction of the city by Datis, aad its 
rebuilding upon a different site, we find a set of vases which cannot in any 
way be distinguished from Attic, 

For the beyinning of the fifth century and the end of the sixth, the 
time to which we must assign the Eretrian vases with black paintings on a 
white tia we have lordly any other evidence of m local style of art, 
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We uiuet next proceed to notice the affinities which we find in the vuses 
“themselves to other early styles, and thus, if possible, to discover their origin 
and their position in the history of ceramic art, a 

We have already noticod the essential affinity between vases with black 
or polychrome figures upon a white ground, and those with white or poly- 
chrome figures on a black ground, since in both alike the figurey are not, Inid 
on directly over-the natural clay, but over a slip or varnish mtended to con- 
eval it Both these processes—as it lus frequently been abserved—became 
popular in Greece nbout the same time as the rise of red-figured painting on 
vases, all three alike resulting froma new artistic impulse and a desite to 
‘improve on the old-fashioned black-figured technique. Carjously enough, we 
know the artist to whom both imnovations seem to be due; the name of 
Nicosthenes appears both upon vases of this period with black figures upon 4 
white ground,” and also upon o vase which geoms.a new departure in white 
figures ono black ground The artistic character of Nicosthenes is well 
enough known, and especially his skill in adapting mital shapes and decor- 
ations to pottery ; but, although he certainly worked in Athens, his origin is 
doubtful, and the sources from whioh he derived his type moro doubtful 
stiL® ‘The association of bis name does not therefore clear up to any appre- 
ciable degree the problema before as. 

Without dittapting to follow the whole history of vases with a white 
crounil, from “Mycenasan to Roimm’ times, we may at least notice the 
immediate sources from which this technique wae introduced into Greeoo i 
the sixth contury.. ‘There oan hardly be m doubt that these were the great 
vase luetoties of Noucratis and Cyrene.” The character of thease two wares 
le toa well known for there to be any need to dwell on it here, What we 
‘gre now concerned with Is tho evidence for their influence oyxm the vases, 
made in Greede itself, which form the subject of this study. The means by 
which such influence coulil by exerted arc easy enough to trace. Not anty 
abjecta which clearly shiw Egyptian influence, Int ituports of Egyptian 
fabric have been found on the Acropelis.at Athens; and among these were 
zone eharacteristio frogments of Nancratity and Cyrensic pottery. The 
‘qloss fHendalap of Eretrin for Miletus too, whieh led to the Sanlis expedition, 
would easily lead Ls eomuierce with the Milesian colony of Naucratis. ‘The 
oecurrence of the nanie of Nicoathanes on a vase found at Nancratis 1s 
another link; though this vast, like many others, was probably an imported 

‘one; most likely from Athens, But the cloke connexion betwean tho vases 
of Nicosthenes, with their metallic form and deconation, and these of Oyrene 
can hardly escape our notice ;™ indeed, this affinity is so remarkable tat ane 
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may be surprised it has not taken » more prominent position hitherto in the. 
discnssions of the influences under which Nicosthenies worked. ‘hat he 
imitated fonaign models is admitted on all sides, whether those modela came, 
as Profossor Loescheke suggests, from Italy, or, as M. Pottier shows reason 

for believing, from Tonia. The question of Nicosthenes, however, is too wide 

a one to discuss here, and woulll take ua too far from our aubject; what we 

necd pow notice is that the association af his name with the white-ground 

aod black-ground vases is at least not inconsistent with their derivation from 

the intlaence of Naveratis ond Cyrene. 

Wo now come to more positive and direct evidence. The white ground 
wae the common featare thit first Jel ue to the comparison, though its 
actual composition and the manner in which it is applied differs in the 
various wares, being doubtless ta 4 arent extent due to the local conditions 
and the available materisls, Tho \se, above this ground, of a white pigment 
—jpurer white than the ground, which is cream-coloured—is a feature 
common to Naucratite ware and the lecythus with Odysseus and the Sirens 
GELS. 1sh2—3 PLL); and it ts in both eases used for the nude parts of 
female figures; but on the Eretria vase the white Is applied over black, and 
so there is na essential ilifference of technique, though the result produced 
in the two cases is similir, The resemblance to Naucratis ware is closer 
etill in some.of the late Eretrian vases with outline drawing; closest of -all, 
curiously enough, tn those already referred to. which by their Diphilis 
inscription betray a close connexion with Athens, if not ai Athenian origin. 
Here the white, like the other colours, is laid on directly over the creamy 
white ground, Another set of vases which we lmve already noticed as 
closely akin to the Eretrian lecythi are the wlabastra of similar technique— 
especially those with represeritations af negroes®® There is a close resem- 
hance between these alabastra and Naucratis ware with white ground, 
especially that variety of 1 which uses incised lines and chooses grobesque 
subjects, sometimes negroes.” And if. as Dr. Winnefeld auggests, the 
wlabastra ‘served, somewhat like the Parinthendie vases, to cuarantee the 
quality of Meir contents, as a precious ointment or seont imported from 
Egypt, it is most nataral that their types should be derived from Naucratis. 
the Greek colony in Egypt moet famous for its vases*! 

We next come to the influence exercised by the painting in white anil 
rol Jaid on over a black ground which is characteristic of the interior of 
Nauorntite vases: In. tho first’ place, & whole series lina been found on the 
Acropolis at Athens of vases which were cortainly made in direct imitation 
of Naucratite wart. A glance wt the example figured by M.Stx in the 
Gacite Archéaligiqne 1588, PL 28, D, will suffice to prove this to any one. 
familiar with the vases from Naweratis. The decorative development of this 
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type in Athens, which is followed out by M. Six, does not here concern us; 
but. the fact is a most interesting one, since a direct imitation implies the 
probability of less direct influence also. And the imitation occurs im the 
case of that polychrome painting on the black ground which we bave 
already recognized as techmically snalogous to painting an white ground, 
There is, however, another ‘class of polychrome painting on Mack ground, 
also treated of by M. Six, which iy not confined to decorntive designs, and 
of which the origin is not so certain. Some: specimens of this technique 
were found at Naucratia, but not enough to justify tis in assigning it to that 
town. Sometimes the painting is applied over a black glaze which covers 
ordinary red Greek pottery (ea in the best known example by Nicosthenes) ; 
somutimes itisapplhed to ware which is black throughout. In both eases the 
analogy to Naueratis ware:does not extend beyond the technique, the decora- 
tive forms being different, and subjects and human figures being frequent, 
while they are entirely absent on the inside of Naucratite vases, which alone 
hos this hinck ground. J have elaewhere = stated my reasons for believing 
that there is no snfficiont reason for believing the black ware with poly- 
chrome decoration to have been mado at Navcratis itself; but it is doubtless 
aesodiated with Naucratis, and with those towns in Asia Minor which oom- 
bined in the colonization of the city. Several examples of the technique 
have been found in Rliodes™ and the. ware is one which is known to have 
been made in Lesbos™ All this fits in excellently with M. Pottier’s theary 
that Nicosthenes derived the models for his vasos from Tonia rather than 
from Italy. 

We have, however, wanderad mthor far from our Eretrian vases, in our 
attempt to sketch out the influence, direct und indirect, of Naueratia In 
the cuse of Cyrane we can keep closer to the subject. First of all, the 
technique, with ite Wack figures on a white ground, is almost exactly 
gimilar; and the way in which the profile of the faces ix outlined with 
Gncised lines on our Priam lecythus finds » very cluse analogy in the 
Cyronaic vases figured in Archacolugioche Zeilang 188i, taf, 12 and 18. 
Wo find also a surprising correspondence of types, which, considering the 
comparatively sniall number of examples of euch kind which we possess, can 
hardly be explained aa a coincidence: Thus Odysseus, tied to a column 
‘instead of the must of hia ship ou tho Fretrian lecythus J.2/S_. xiii. 
Pl. L., is remarkably similar to the Promethens, tied to o similar column, on a 
Cyrennic vase in Gerhard's Awericone Vasenfililer ii. 80; aw the lust of * 
Odysseus in the same picture reminds us strongly of the hat worn hy 
Arcesilas on the well-known vase in the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris— 
oubiless a sin-belmet sieh as the African Greeks hod found necessary. 
Avain, Henviles on the Eretrian lecythus JOS. xin, Pl, TEL, ia certainly 
the same type as the Atlas on the anme Cyremaic vase with the Prometheus 
just mentioned. : 

The analogy of the very onriony treatment wf the sea on the Siren 








mR. 1630) yu 128, HC Smith, Noubratie i 4% Bs Nawlratie Ep. 47. 
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lecythus to that on a fragment from the temenos of the Dioscuri at Naucratia 
has been noticed by Mr. Cecil Smith® The fragment does not seem to have 
been mado at Naucratis; it resembles no known loca) ware, and is most 
probably imported from Tonia, Still we have here one more link of con 
nexton, if not with Naucratia itself, at Twast with that branch of Greek 
handicraft with which Nancratis was in commerce Many of the armnlogies 
here noticed have already been mentioned by Miss Sellers in her publication 
of the three Eretrian lecythi, The need for a systematic collection und study 
of yases with « white ground must be felt by all who have had occasion to deal 
with any of these vases; and until such a collection bas been modo, anything 
wutten about them must be more or less tentative. But it at least secma 
clear that both the technique and the types of the lecythi with black figures 
on a white ground found at Eretria were derived to « great extent from the 
African colonies of Cyrene and Naucratis, and that they also show affinities 
with other classes of vases which are probably Ionian in their origin. It 
remains to be considered whether these conditions are sufficient to determine 
where the locythi found st Eretria were made ; for we have already seen that 
the conditions of their discovery do not point clearly to any other place than 
Eretria ss their origin. 

The commen assumption that all these lecythi were made at Athons 
seems to rest mainly ou the similarity of the later leeythi, with outline 
drawings, found at Eretrin, to those found and doubtless made jn Athene— 
which, as we have already seen, is not certain: it does not follow that the 
oarlior examples, showing similar shape and decoration, but a different style 
and technijqun, were made in Athens alex The facts muy easily be explained 
on another hypothesis, Nor do the influonces which we-can trace in the 
earlier Iveythi from Eretria seem to me to imply of nocessity an Attic origin, 
Affinities with the wares produced in the African colonies of Cyreny anil 
Naucrntis and in Jonia need not surprise us at Eretrian, The friendship of 
Kretria and Miletus was very close and enduring, the Eretrian expedition to 
Santis having been undertaken in requital of similar aid given by Miletus to 
Eretria a hundred years before. And in the case of a city of such com- 
mercial activity as Eretria, this friendship would certainly imply close 
relations with the colonies and allies.of Milotua. I think these considerations 
justify us, at least until further evidence can be produced, in conclnding that 
the elass of leeythi of witich we have on example before us was made at 
Evetria, where, so fir ae I know, examples of this style and technique have 
exclusively been found. An affinity with Attic art need not Burpfise ws, 
when we cunsider the. historical relations of Athens ‘and Evretria at the 
beginning of the fifth century. Later, the leoythus with white ground seems 
to have been taken up by Attic potters, and to have developed in Athens 











* Cuoted by Miss Sellers, J HS. 1892-3, ale on thy well knowy loeyth 
p & For the hagment, me Aveubratis i Th  * Kvel-/tuiling’, Dumont and Chaplain, ta rte: 


31, and Brit. Mus. Cateloywe of Fasis, B 103, Teer fe Ay Grice proprd, VIL xxiil. (the see ie not 
19, with illnetration, shows in the Plate), This de sabd to bare bean 
* A dmiler treatment of the eon may be sven found in Atilon 
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under the game influences which we can -trico in the enrlier Eretrian 
examples; and the great senes of whibs lecythi with outline drawings may 
well have boew made both in Athens anil Eretrin, though always under a 
predominating Attic infinence, But the first development of the lecythas 
with white ground into something beyond the ordinary ' vases of Louri’ nnd 
the recognition of ite ultimate possibilities, seem ilue yu the first instauce to 
thi potters of Eretria.® ‘The Attic potters, who carried Mie technique to its 
Lighest perfection not only on locythi but also apon aylices and other vases, 
may vasily spare this crodit toa city of which the artistic attainments have 
hitlierts met wit scant fecuymition Thure is no adequate reason. whiy 
Eretrian provenance should be assumed to imply an Attic origi, 


E. A. GarpsrEn, 


Nore—I add a brief description of another lecythus of very similar 
clintacter, whieh tends:to confirm the view expressed above as to an Eretrimn 
fabric. 

Leeythus with black figures on white ground—probably from Eretria—in 
private possession 

Total Acight Stim (22 m); height of white groumd 3} in. (09 im): 

Devoration and shape exactly a Priam leeythus. # 

Subject—Heractes clad in lipn’s skin, nilvancing to right, club in right 
hand, with loft (very roughly drawn) seizes by the throat a kneeling Amazon, 


armed with shield and spear and high-crested helmet (Hippolyta), From 
right, another Amazin, similarly armed, advances against Heracles; on left, 
another runs away, bat turns ber head and strikes back at him with ber 
apear. 

i and lehnique.—Purple retouching ; incised lines freely used, in the 
ease of Hippolyta alone for whole outline of profile, ax on Priain leoythuis ; 
bat half of it is against arm of Heracles, not white ground, Her mouth is 
wide open; the mouth, open, bat not so wide, is incised! on the other profiles. 
‘The drawing is vigorous and generally shows a tolurably free and advanced 
atylo, but is im places very cnreless; tg; Heracles’ left ara and hand ore a 
meré shapeless bar of black. There are two conventional! brasches in the 
tnckground behind the ceitml group. The figures go all ronnd the body of 
the vase. ‘The white ground is smioother and less creamy than im the Priam 
locythns. | 


There can handly bo a doubt that this eoines out of the same workshop — 


as the Priam leoythus, though it is very inferior i execution. 
E. A Garpyer 


wm [p, Waldlited wiigygesta to me that the greeted to him a falirie of eum wilh white ground 
piymont nag for the Erotrian white ieeythid wee af Kretrin bafiey bis excavations there lad hit 
the same ae the Eretrian seth. ruvutionsd by ta tho same conelunion, 
Pliny, waxy, 84. Ul tell ave thin possage wag. 
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SELECTED VASE-FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF 
ATHENS.—I1L 


TRE vase-fragments represented on Plates IL-IV_ are with one excop- 
tion here published for the first time and all bolong to red-figured works. 
For the permission to publish them I am deeply indebted to M. Kavvadins, 
and I wish also to acknowledge help kindly given me by Dr. Wolters 
and Mr. Cecil Smith. Three of the works are in the early severe style, 
one shows the developed severe work and two belong to the advanced 
fine period, They are distributed on the plates merely with regard to 
convenience of publication, Nothing is mare noticeable to any one glancing 
over the mass of vase-fragments from the Acropolis than the fact that 
whilo the preponderance of black-figured over rod-figured works is very 
great (Dr. Graof puts the proportion at more than three to one), the vast 
majority of the former are poor in design and carelessly executed but the 
latter are nearly all careful and good. This seems to eshow—for the pro- 
portion can hardly be due to accident—that the older style continued in 
favour, probably becanse it was cheap, long after the introduction of a new 
method, and that the new sehool only produced works at the highest level 
of their ability, and by so doing ultimately commanded the market both at 
bome and abroad. IT is not till the second period of red-figured work 
that careless and hasty produetiona are turned out Inferior artists seem 
to have contented themselves with imitations of successful masters: thus for 
example one seems to note imitations of Duris in museums. 

i—Pl. IL. owing to the interest. of its subjects deserves the closest 
attention. It is m small kylix' executed with great caro, and with an 
unusually large number of figures in its outside seenva considering the 
period at which we must place its execution, There is no difficulty of 
iduntification. The interior shows the struggle of Pelows and Thetis with 
slight variations from the ordinary scheme, whilo A and almost certainly Z, 
as Dr. Hartwig has already conjectured, present scenes from the Ilivpersis, 
The interior reminds one strikingly of the Berlin kylix of Peithinos, though 





' Dr, Wolters informs me that ons fragmout fragments hare bgured were not noted when 
of thin Kylix was found, in August 1886, nestof found, but fragments of the vase figueed'on PL 
the Parthennn, eunirehat deep down, wale « TV. were tarved wp west of the Erochtheton, 
layer of poroefraymenta, whieh im all proha. et the spot wien the fourteen archaic. statues 
bility contained! Wédevs from vin Persian devas. wore discovered all togethor 
tation of the Acrypolin, The reet of the ‘ee 
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there is sufficient difference to prevent the supposition that both are from 
one hand: but both painters must at any rate have worked from similar 
designs. Dr, Hartwig, in the chapter of his Meisterseialen* which he devotes 
to Peithinos, has fully emphasized the archaic and stylized severity of this 
painter's work and has seen in it.« definite tendency opposed to that of the 
rising naturalistic school, The painter of this kylix aimed rather at a free 
drawing of the human form, but had not reached the mastery of dranghts- 
manship which we seo in Euphronias, while he had no desire to stylize like 
Poithinos. The scheme of locked hands m this interior scene may well be 
contrasted with the same in the cup of Peithinos, as converted into n con- 
ventional sort of maeander. Hern we sve Poleus with bent knee and lowered 
head, clad in short chiton girt wp round the waist, with sheathed sword at 
his side (the hanger rendered in purple), holding Thetis rownd the waist and 
just lifting Ler off lier feet. His name MELEV$ is laid on in purple. 
Unfortunately the head is only half preserved and the eye is broken, but it 
seems to have been rendered by a simple black point, The usual ophebic 
type is here presented, and the growing beard is rendered with thin Firniss,’ 
The hem of the gleeves and neck of the chiton are represented by a triple 
line, On his back is the conventional and heraldic lion, exactly asin the 
Peithinos-vase down to the carefully drawn mane. On another fragment 
are the toes of his right foot and part of the bent leg, on which hangs one 
coil of asnake. Thi¢ is more carefully drawn than in’ the Peithinos-vase, 
The row of thick dots no dyubt is intended to represent the upper side, the 
small scattered flecks the under side of the creature, Thetis wears a long 
chiton with stiff parallel foids relieved by the Indder-pattern, which ts so 
common on vases of this period (cp, the Peleus and Thetis frags. of the 
Acropolis Ja/rl, 1888, Pl 2, and here p, 101, the Athenodotos-wases 7278. x.1, 
the Antaios-krater of Euphronios etc.) and a himation with awallow-tail folde, 
unnaturally spread out on the right, The outline of her bent legs is to ho 
traced beneath the drapery.2 The interior field is summiunded by two circular 
bands of the colour of the clay, and-a segment ts out off from the circle by 
a stmilar strip, on which rested the right foot of Peleus and probably the 
right foot of Thetis, at least in part, while her left foot is near to but does 
not touch the circular band, The smaller fragment is not quite correetly 
placed in the drawing: it should be shifted a little to Une left, eo that the 
base-line of the segment mmy meet the exterior circle below the left foot of. 
Thetis. As Mr, Cecil Smith has pointed out to me, it is clear from tho 
relative position of the fragments that Thetis is being actually lifted uff her 
fect into the arms of Polans. The sandal of tho left foot does not touch the 
wnclosing circle and ia Herefore meant lo be iv the air, and we ahould restore 


‘| take the wppartomity of hailing the ap. yuse-painting. 
pearance of this grat work-with delight, Tire * Two wuall frogrte heave meently beon 
oe ihred mom comprelemsivo works if the fitted to thin vam, belonging to E,-ond thus the 
kind socompaniod with reliable pilates would loft arm of Thetle hae bem odded to the ine 
ptubahly gealvw pine-temtlia Of the questiony  Lerigr. 
Which are dubated id donbection with Grouk 
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the right foot as touching the ground only slightly with the toes. Henee we 
get a alight difference of position from that, given by Peithinos, who 
represents Thetis with both hor feet flaton the ground, and the advantage 
is all on the side of our artist. Turning to the exterior fields, a fragment 
already published (Zph. Arch: 1885, PL. 5, 3), which corresponds to the smaller 
fragment of the interior, has long since been rightly interpreted, #0 far as it 
goes. The head of Kassanilra is unfortunately missing, but the drawing of 
the fragment seems more severe than that of the similar Vienna fragment 
published by Hartwig (Arch, Epigr. Mitth. ans Ocest. xvi. ii. Fig. Ua), The 
nipples are here indicated and the breasts hang in the same direction: the 
drapery, exactly similar to that of Thetis, conceals what it was difficult to 
draw correctly. The embroidered robe of the image with its silhouette 
representations of choruses male and female and its apparently conical shape 
have been already noted by Dr. M. Mayer and others, It may be added 
that the lower part of the Palladion in the Vivenzio-vase is less markedly 
conical, but no doubt the goddess here as there was represented with ont- 
stretched spear and shield. Right of Kassandra and somewhat behind the 
basis of the image is an altar with blood-epots (purple) and in the interval 
the ‘unklare Fultenpartien ’ (Hartwig), which might peasibly belong to the 
himation of Priam, a2 it is quite clear from the next fragment to be mon- 
tioned that the altar was the seat of the aged king here as elsewhere, Huot 
the relative position of the fragments being shown by the inside, it is likely 
that here as in the Vivenzio-vase sat a female figure, thongh there is 
hardiy room for two figures as in that work. Next we may restore Priam 
seated much after the fashion of the scene in the vase of Brygos, On the 
next fragment we ace the right lag of Neoptolomos who is atriding to the 
left. Part of his short chiton, the knob of his sheathed sword; and a greave 
are visible. Behind sre preserved the head and arms of Astyannx 
"Aor ]VANALxI5. Neoptolemes ix about to hurl the child at the seated 
Priam: the child is still alive, the eye being wide open, as in the vase of 
Euphronios, while Brygos ou tho other hand represented him as alrendy dead, 
and in the Vivenzio-vase he lies dead on the Isp of his grandfather, 1} is. 
unfortanate thet hers, asin the interior of Euphronios’ kylix, the figure of 
Neoptolermos is almost entirely wanting. At this point in our vase there is 
a great onnfusion of legs, as on the exterior of Brygos’ kylix, parts of two 
standing and one recumbent man and one standing woman crossing one 
another. This appearance of confusion is enhanced hero by the fact that 
the circle bounding the exterior scenes on the tnside is so small, having a 
diameter of only m.‘084. Behind the body of Astyanux stands a female figure 
to right, clad apparently in himation and chiton with hands outstretebeil 
towards a warrior, of whoin we see the greaved lega, the shield and lowered 
spear and a part of the chiton, advancing to her. The letter F is in the 
field between them. There is no motive such as we havein the Brygus-vase, 
whore Akamas leads away Polyxena, or in the Vivenzio-vyase where Demophon 
and Akamas lead away Aithra Rather the woman is supplicating mercy 
from one who advances with hostile intent. Nouck's restoration of tho 
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fragmentary exterior of Kuphronios’ kylix as representing Odysseus and 
Menelass pursuing Helen and Aithra is no doubt correct (vy. Aus der Anomia), 
but this is a different scheme, 1 do not seo any other possible view than. 
that this is ELEN TE and the advancing warrior Menelaog; and this view 
receives support from the remaining figure of the fragment, viz. the 
recumbent dead warrior, who lies ‘en face’ in the attitude of the fallen 
warrior in the Bourguignon kylix (Afcisterschalen Pl. X.), which is also that of 
Kaurytion, anil Palaiste in the reapective vases of Eupbronios. The anatomy 
of the body is almost hidden by the leg and arm which cross it. Blood. is 
pouring from three wounds (purple). The left arm and shoulder rest in the 
shield, which is half shown. The hair falls in schematic curls on either aide 
af the helmet, which covers the face, though the hair is indicated on the 
forehoad by rows of dots and the eyebrows and the closed eyes with lashes 
are visible, Long ourling appendages to the crest fall down on either side, 
as in the fallen warrior (Gerhard, 7rinkschaten Pi. J), Bebind the Hgure 
agnin we see the foot of a man advaneing to left. If in the dead man we 
naturally see Deiphobos, it may be conjectured That this belonged to 
Odysseus, Before tarning to the small fragment which is all that remains 
of B, the position of the handles must be ascertained, From: the interior 
one concludes that A contained three groups, and the conclusion is also 
inevitable that tho handle on the one side falls over the warrior who lies 
doit. If that is 80, the extended arm of Kassandra must come under the 
other handle, aud obverse apd reverse are thus closely coupled together. 
Ajas must therefore have been the last figure of B on the one aide, and on 
the other the warrior to whom the foot belongs, who has been tentatively 
oamed Odysseus. The small separate fragment of B represents a figure 
with shield, greaves, and short chiton very similar to Menolacs, advancing to 
left, while the leg is seen of anothue warrior engaged in combat with an 
antagonist, whose leg bent at the knee and encased in @ greave is seen 
overlapping the leg of his foe. In this ducl then the isiue is practically 
decided. The first-mentioned warrior must have been engaged with an 
autayonist over the body of » fallen Trojan archer (?) whose trousered leg 
ix visible, ‘The other pair of combatants on the right would be immediately 
followed by Aine in thia case, and we have the following arrangement 
of B: 


-_ -> 
Odyaseus()) Trojan Grook Break Falling Alas 
Mgt wight sabe tft ryt as ryht 
and of A: 
Raseandra Priam Neoptolemoe Helen Menalaos 
right 
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Roughly therefore the number of figures on both sides is the same, but 
there is no exact correspondence, and the two aides are dovetailed into one 
another, It would be an uuprofitable task to attempt to give names to the 
combatants of B. As to the style of the vase, no doubt Hartwig's estimate 
of it is correct, that it is a work of the school of Epiktetos, ‘The close 














Macnee aud din Betve eltiiyer anderen Krieger will show whether 1 am right in placing two 
mrcheinen, mit dum Hauptteil der Vase verbin- standing wartiors on 2 tu the left uf thia'* fallen 
en, und beaonders diesen erstgenannton Maxwn Trojan” Dr. Wolters does uot mention any 
twan vervolletindigen.’ A fuller deseription  aidiitiensl tnscripticns 
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connection with the bE style is shown (a) by the designs ov the peplos of 
the Pallation, (4) by the liberal use of purple, (¢) by the absence of palmettes 
anil taeanders toler the hondles and round the interior,and the use of 
circles bounding the interior scene, formed by leaving « strip of the cliy- 
groum!, There is nothing except profilealrewing, 30 for oa the feet are con- 
cerned, In what we have: The fall-face is attempted im the dead warrior 
but there is practically covered by the helmet. It would seem too vemture- 
sone to ascribe thé work to any particular master in the present state of our 
knowlege, It i9 much to be hoped that Dr. Hartwig will apewlily be 
cnabled to do for the school of Epiktetos what he has done forthe subsequent 
vaee-puintere Tilo ndtthink that Chachrylion for instance con he connected 
with this vase.” It certainly differs very widely from the Vienny fragments, 
which are nearer to Chachrylion's work than to any other which has yet 
been recognized. At the same time the rounded treble-linw odges of the 
drapery and the uinatural wave of the limation of Thetis remind one of 
peviral of the Vases browglit together on the first five plates of thie 
Mesterschalen. 

ii.—I should like to insert here cuts of parte of the Pelens and Thotis 
vase from the Acropolis (published incompletely in WJafirineh 1888, Pl 2), 
The two heads, treompiete though ono is, are valuable lielps towantls judging 





®Porhaps J may sep flint tie loot eatio- attribite to one hand the Cambridge 
lwtory chopter in Hartwig's book peeing ome = =kylin PL TL 3 and the Bourguignon eyiix 
to lu the oné Ou Chochrylion. Tt ie difioultto FL V. 
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of the style of the vase. Tam bound to say that they only confirm to my 
mind Hartwig's view, that this vase is in the atylé of Peithinos, The head 
of Hera js just the expressionless type ao characteriatic of that master, The 
eyo-lashes are carefully indicated as on several figures of the Sosias-vase in 
Berlin, and with the ornamental sepamte curls of Zeus one may compare 
those of Dionysos in that vase. But the inscription remains a standing 
puzzio. It is as plainly as possible—iog eypapeer. Nothing but tho 
neighbourhood of the staff could explain a miswriting of | for N. The vase 
cannot however be the work of Euplironios, unless we suppose that the 
latter painter was so many-sided a9 to work in two distinct styles according 
to the nature of his subject. 

itt.—Pl, TL, 1.— Fragment of « kylio with exploits of Theseus. Unfortu- 
nately this appears to be a quite isolated fragment. The kylix was of the 
older shape derived fram the ' Kleiumeister, with odge setting back at the 
top, above the outer field. All that is preserve) is part of the struggle of 
Theseus and the Minotaur, which formed a portion of one of the exterior 
scones. It may be conjectured with probability that this was not one of a 
series of scones, us in the later Thesous vases, but, as in the Epiktetos kylix of 
the British Museum, it vecupied the chief position and was similarly danked 
by a femule figure to right and left, Theseus, whose face exhibite the older 
type common to the Epiktetan school, with alinond-shaped ese without any 
attempt at a profile view, with wreath af purple on his head, clad in short 
girt chiton, the sword-hanger crossing bis breast, holds the head of the 
Minotaur with his left arm, and in his right hand, which is missing, doubtless 
held the sword and was about to give his antagonist the coup de grdw The 
Minotaur’s bea! and chest are proserved, the head vovercd with double 
strokes and flecks, though the chest exhibits no auch round spots as wore 
introduced by other painters on the analogy of Argos Panoptes (ay. Duris 
A.V, iii, 234 or the painter of the amphorm A.V, iii. 166), The head is bent 
and with his right hand he no doubt grasped at the sword of Theseus, as 
with Duris, and in his lef} probably held the stone, which is his nsual 
weapon. The rendering of the anatomy is scanty, the arms of Theseus ahow 
no inner ilrawing, and it ia notirenble that even the eyebrow of Theseus, 
whether by accident or design, is omitted, The same peculiarity, outside of 
the Epiktotan circle, isto be noted on the fragmentary kylix in the possession 
of Dr, Hauser (Mvisterschalen Pl. XVII. 1), and within it.can be paralleled 
on the Memnon vases. In the field we read £5, the letters being divided by 
the lead of Theseus. A spot of purple colour at the ead of the wreath of 
Theseus bot disconnected with it resembles an |. It is perfectly correctly 
rendered in the illuatration, but I am convinced that it is not intended to be 
& letter but rather belongs to the wreath ; for otherwise the spacing of the 
letters would be yery peculiar, and in such « position we can only restore 
either O)E seus] or éwollEs[er]. Which of the two stood there, it is not easy 
to say. One other letter, in either case £, would have occurred in the break 
above the Minotaur’s head. Tt seems te be most probable that this is a work 
from the hand of Epiktetos, and it is not in the least on objection to this 
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view that we havo another similar work from his hand. He seems to have 
produced ‘a large amount of works from his afélizr and the same subject 
might often be repeated, 

iv—PL_ IV. 1—Fragments of a red-fiqured Latropheres (Am. Jowri. 
of Arch, 1888, p. 358, Class, Ree, (888,188, Klein Lichlingsinschrijten, p. 45), 
This vase was at first called a kmter, but since the drawings were made of 
our two fragments, a great number of others have been added, which when 
put together make the neck of a large Lutrophoros almost complete; 
this ia decorate! with « long procession, of which these two show the 
one end, The thickness of the clay is considerable, On the larger frag- 
ment * bearded man wearing wreath and himation over his left shoulder 
leaving his right arm and shoulder free is walking to right. In his left 
raised hund he holds three branches, and his right hand is raised. He is 
directly followed by two women, the first of whom turns back to converse 
with her neighbour. Both wear chiton, and himation drawn over the head 
so as lo serve aa veil, with stephane, the first also having hor head covered 
by acap, The first holds in her left the three branches, the secon a staff 
over her shoulder (is it part af n-cx:déaort): her left hand ix upraised in 
the sume attitude os that of the man, The separated fingers qre treated in 
a very lifeless manner and nails are not indicated. Beneath the man’s 
shoulder only four divisions of the ' serratus maguus* are shown. 

On the other fragment a youth with fillet, wearing the ‘iulus® and 
ilraped like the man, also walks to right holding in his left the same three 
branches, He is separated from the bearded man of the preceding fragment 
by a figure, whose head is lost, On the left edge of the fragment are two 
unexplained objects, which I at first supposed to be part of a Nike flying to 
left, The upper one however is prubably not a wing, and the lower might he 
a piece of drapery, Whit ik the seene represented? The branches” are no 
doubt intended for the sprinkling of an altar with purificatory water (srepip- 
pavrijpia). A sacrifice is therefore about to be performed, Can this be the 
mpoydpes or wpoTéketa yap, the sacrifice performed on the day before a 
murtiage t (cp. Becker-OQéll Charthles iii. 361). This representation would 
be a suitable subject for a Lutrophoros.” 

On the «mall fragment we read the letters |\V retrograde, and by the 
man’shead OLYPIO KA. The latter is of course 'OAu(p)ri6[Sewpos] xa[ Ads], 
and as there is room for an © in the smaller fragment, I should regard the 
inscription as a repetition of the same love-name. For instances of the 
dropping of a nasal in vase-inscriptions eee Kretschmer Die gricohischon 


Vaseninachriften § 142. This name is associated with Leagros on the bf. 


hydria of the Musco Grogoriano:? and the severity and stiffness of this 





* Three branches are similarly held by the = * Sumly thean are not portraits, 
piriowtess an the Kf, atmphors with smutifice to (Pahrer IL 247) maya Apart 
Athous (Berlin 1684). the beard, are there fiynres to be regarded 

* As l have not acen the other fragments of as anything bat geore-types! Ia the young 
this veer, | fear that what I have conjectured rider really meant for Leagros on the interior of 
above may prove valnelvas. . Euphionion’ Geryon kylix! 
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vase show its proximity to the bf style, The Olympiodoros in question is 
doubtless the son of Lanypon, who commaniled a lochos in the Athenian 
force at Plataea (dt. 9, 21) and thus we obtain, it seems to me, a rough 
date for this vase, as between 510-500 wc. It seems to me that 
Furtwingler's dating (Berl Phil. Woeh. Jan. 20, 1894) is preferable to 
Hariwig's, who would make Leagros of the age to be celebrated as xaos 
from 500 to 400, If Olympiodoros and Leagros are mentioned together as 
«aol, antl both occur on tf and bf works, they must have been approxi- 
mately of the same age: and quite apart from considerations as to Leagros, 
the later date makes Olympiodoros younger at Plataca than we should 
axpect; and if, ax ix probable, his sou again was the Lampon who was one 
of the founders of Thurii, the earlier date better suits the age of Lampon 
the second, 

v¥—Pl. IIL 2. Sypris with scenes from female life A continuous frieze 
depicting life in the Gynaikonitis is here presented, the drawing being on a 
stnall scale and of extreme beauty and delicacy. Two female figures, ono 
seated and one standing, are completely preserved, and portions of four 
others, All are clad in ideutically the same garments, in Tonle chiton and 
overdress thrown over it in various waye Iu the centre on a Sidpos 
deXad/as, whose tiny and bosses are richly ornamented (the feet as usual 
are in the shape of beasts’ claws turned inwards), sits « woman to left, in 
long-sleeved chiton, with himation wrapped loosely round the lower part of 
her body, her hair bound with a long purple fillet; she stretches out her 
arms towards the woman approaching from the left, of whom one foot only 
and part of the chitou are preserved, apparently rather to receive an object 
from than to offer one to her neighbour. It was no doubt « box containing 
articles for the toilet, Above in the field are the letters LE ie xa)ay. 
Behind, a purple fillet hangs on the wall and vertically written is 
NAVSISTPA[Ta, no doubt her name. The kindred male name Nausistratos 
occurs on the lip of o lekythos fragment in the Ashmolean Museurn st 
Oxford, Behiml the seat is o cock, drawn in a very natural manner, with 
ample use of purple for the comb, tail and inner markings. Behind, » 
female figure with similar head-gear aud dress, only that the dress is drawn 
over her left shoulder, advances to right, holding in her right s long stylized 
flower and in her feft « spindle with clew of wool and whorl (purple and 
black), Before ber iy a simple stool with cushion, towards which another 
woman advances holding out a mirror in lier right. Between them in the 
field vertically written is ELITA, in front of which is a break, so that 
MjeA‘ra is probably the name meant, and above is KA[Ai] The name 
‘Paurra is not impossiblo C Edoa was a river in Elis), but Melite je a 
Nereid’s name in Jtiad xviii. 42, and as such frequently seen in vases in 
which Nereida play a part, and as the names of Noreids were particularly 
favoured for scenes from feniale life (ep. the rf, pyxia of the British Museum, 
Dumont et Ohaplain, Cér, de la Grice Propre Pl. IX) there is no doubt thin is 
the right reading here. To the extreme right are the tail and foot of another 
cock. On the other side of the central pair are portions of another pair 
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and a swan between them. Only enough of the figures remaind to sliow 
that their attire was similar to that of the alther four women. One holds 
long tacnia (purplo) the two ends of which bang down and ehow an inserip- 
“tion in white letters OAAMAS KA(A)OS and KApAés]. “The only jujcertain 
letter ia the fired, which dous not altogether look like an © and might bo an 
‘ornamental mark, ‘The love-name Damas ocours-with that of Chatrestratos 
on an amphora (Canine Mus, Br, 1756) and Adpats) «adie is also to be 
found on the Alkaios and Sappho vase of Munich, But on the whole T am 
inclined to restore this as ‘lrrw]oSdpas xa(A}os. Vertically written between 
the two is MAKP, which Reisch (Zetischr, fiir dsterr, Gyn, 1887, pp. 46) 
restored as Mdgpoyv, But the position is of itself enough te disprove the 
view that this waa an artist's signature, and to the style of Moakron’s vaac 
this pyxis shows no resemblance. Tt is undoubtedly another femaie name; 
but whether Maxpfo] (a ‘nurse of Dionysos Ap. Rod. 4, 540) or Maxp|@) 
(CLG. 2, 2822 b.) or even Maxp[a] we may lu content to leave wndocilerd 
The name Hippodamas suggests the author of tho vase, but wven without 
that guide one cannot help comparing the interior of ® fragmentary kylix 
from the Acyopolis with the same name (Jahrb. 1887, p.- 164), which is 
nndoubtedly the work of Hiero, pat of Dutis, who prefers to write tho name 
with ono P while Hicro doublus the letter, We may compare the attitude 
of the woman here, who is walking to right, with that of this lyve-playiny 
lwy. ‘The drapery, in the hoop-like manner in which it cncireles tho waist 
of the seated woman here, resembles the arrangement of the himation on 
the boy’s slioulder. Finally, the type of fice hero, with the short wpper and 
projecting under lip and strong chin, is exactly the som ewliat sensuous type so 
characteristic of Hiero, Cucks do not oceur in the s¢enes from the Cynaik omitis 
go often as other animals, bat ducks, geeze and swans stem to have been favourites 
playthings for the children (Penelope had twenty geese xara ‘olxoy), and the 
practice of keeping such domestic pets was common at Athens (Stephani, 
Comptes Rendus 1863, p51). For a similar inscription on a tannia, only in 
_ red letters on white, see the Louvre fragments of Apollodoros in Hartwig's 
Metsterwhalen, Pl. LXIX. 2a, 6 wats yods;. This is probably the earliest 
uxtant specimen of these pysides with scenes of fomale life, Tt is probable 
that the class was in demand for the purpose of presents after usrriage oF 
at the birth of a-child (apacakvrripea antl omrypia).” - 
vi-vii—PI. IV, 2 and 3 Finally, we have two fragments of the finest 
free vt style. (a) Part of a large fat lid of a-vase, to which other fragments 
have since been added,” Athena stands in yrceful attitude by her olive 
tree, on which he lays her right hand and towards which she looks. ‘The 
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* Sue Vue, op) Rowton 2b reiv, SO rhea erepromerveil Thir lower bulf of the belly ik 
Avera) poured AeenelBor, entyeeTa, qipele, preserved, [hr. Wolters belli tn, of one (um tH 
wedvay, univas, dAaBdrpovs, wur8dAia;+@éens,  chiton anil tall laced boots in raph motion to 
pipe, sitpa dviers cai tHe wpeina, ou the dwand ie Tight. Can this be Diaunyuos a in the hydria 
dpm. from Kettach, and is the wubioet after all the 
© ‘Pheas uiher frapmenis are mostly froni the contest of Athena and Poesidon? 
edyo, #0 that vory acanty portions of the Sgures 
02 
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weight of the body rests on the right leg, and the left becomes visible ander 
the ohiton, which is girt and has « long kolpos. In her uplifted right hand 
she holds a spear. She wears the Corinthian helmet raised, and with long 
plume, and an segis of the collarette shape, Spots of dark colour on the edge 
of the plume anil horters of the aegis originally bore added white pigment, 
with which the fruit of the olive-tree was also rendered, On her arms are 
bracelets, It is natural to inquire whether in this figure we have a free 
representation of any of the statues on the Acropolis, but difftoult to give any 
satisfactory answer. Tho attitude will not suit the Athena of the west pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, while the resemblance to the Purthenos is practically 
nil: noy can it be held that this is a reminiscence of the Lemnia, The 
inscription on the field is alvo difficult to restore. EVE [a] PO[pos] is pro- 
bably the name of dedicator or artist, and in the third line the fragmentary 
letter looks like wor p, It may be ¢xloincer], Ti would be too daring to 
suggest “Epfyivos|. Probably it ran in some such form as 'A@yydla avéOyxer] 
Ebdylrol[pos, 6 Seiva] exfocnerev]. The style of the work is very much 
like that of the Kodros-vase, which oue would suppose to be of exactly the 
same period, The name of Mikion is preserved on several Acropolis 
fragments as a painter of this period, but of coarse he was. only one among 
many, 

() This kylix fragment is remarkable for its very tine drawing. A 
bearded warrior stands to left, with outstretched right hand, which perhaps 
hell a pater, a himation round his waist and sword in sheath at his side 
suspended by a cond that passes over the right shoulder. The letters |p 
retrograde in the field are apparently a part of his name, but 1 am unable 
to offer any suggestion as to their completion. The helmeted head is a 
beautiful piece of drawing. Tho fore part of the helmet is in the shape of 
the snout of an animal (boar?) with the eye alhown, Above that is 4 purple 
wreath from which springs « large decorative leaf. The part that covers the 
head is rendered in « careful trellis pattern. The eye is in profile and some 
locks of hair escape from beneath the helmet, The anatomy is also note- 





worthy, Not only the linea alba but the linea semi-lunaris are dolicately 


rendered with a double line, as is the groove of the elbow. The intersection 
of the lines alba with the upper transverse line of the rectus muscle forms 
& sort of closed diamond, Antaiog on the krater of Euphronios shows an 
approximation to this in the meeting af double lines, The donble drawing of 
the supra-at bilical lines albs, asin the Peirithoos of the Berlin Centanromachy 
fragments (4-7. 1858, 17) or in tho kylikes of Aristophanes, has been pointed 
to nea stylistic indication of later date, thongli it is already found in 
Euphronios The more thorough use of the double line as here is a safer 
indication however of the later rf. period, In the fieltl we read -evas -evee. 
The first word is doubtless one of tho names ending in -Fevos, but which 
one canmot say, Pistoxenos suggests itself, but this vase cannot have mny- 
thing to do with » potter who is associated with Epiktetos and Duria, apart 
from the fact that he only signe with dxofjcev, The other word seems to 
have been éeepdujevoe, It seems very atrange to find it here on a rf, 
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kylix of fine style, but what other restoration is possible, all the letters 
‘being certain? After oll we have only an insignificant proportion of the 
output of Greek vaie-painters preserved to us, and so are often confronted 
with apparent idiosyncrasies. “= 
The fragments here published ate of absorbing interest and the illus- 
trations will be of value to all who read thw fortheoming publication of 
Dy. Wolters and Dr. Graef and see these works treated in a wider context. 
To the appesrance of the important resnits of their laborious investigations 
the archaeological world is looking forward with great anxiety, | 


G, C, RicHarps. 


Nore—My attention bas been called to the fact that Studnicazka 
(Jahrbuch ii, 164) regards the fragments published in Vol. xiii, of this 
Journal Pi, X11, as certainly Chalkidian, which I was not aware of wt the 
time when I published them, As Kretachmer points ont (J) gricch. 
Vaseninschrifter p. 69), the inscriptions give no support to this hypothesis, 
which must rest on considerations of style ouly Pending tho appearance 
of Dr. Looschcke's work, it is somewhat lmzardous to dogmatize on these 
matters; but [see no sufficient reason for departing from the view expressed | 
by me, that these fragments show Corinthian influence but are Attic in origin. 
Dr. Krotschiner (24a) reais the peculiar inscription of this vase ss Pirdusav. 
and suggests it may be & short form of PAdpPpores, 1 cannot think of 
any exuct parallel, but his authority #4 high one on tatters of this. kind. 
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GREEK HEAD [N THE POSSESSION OF T. HUMPHRY 
WARD, ESQ 


Tur Greek lead of which four different views are given on Plate V 
1, 2, and in Figs. 1 and 2 comes originally from the Borghese Palace whens 
tl wee noquired previous to the grent sale. If is oow the property of Mr, 


Humpbry Ward, to whom I owe very sincere thauks for permission to publish 





it in this Zovrnal, When the head came into Mr Ward's hands it was tilted 
upwaris ato very cnpleasing angle and restore] with a nose totally out of 
keeping with the style and proportions of the face 
perhaps account for its neglect by the many archae 
seen it in its old Roman home Even in 


: disigurements which 
ologists who must have 
that condition however, s close 
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examination of the trestment af the hair and the eyes showed this acquisition 
of Mr, Ward's to be nothing less that 4 Greek original of the firat halfof the 
fifth century, In effect, when Mr. Hatne Thornyerelt had mounted the head 
ut a proper angle and replaced the old plaster nose by one more in keeping 
with the general churacter of the face, the full beanty of the hend soon became 
Apparent, Thue testored, the liea was exhiiited dumng the sprmg ani 
aimmer of 1993 at the Burlington Fine Arts Club: saw it there inmmedi- 
ately on my return from Rome and was not wily confirmed in my belief that 
the work wie au original brat | was also struck with its likeness to the 
: Aphrodite "on the central slab of the now famons throne in the Musee 
Boncompogni-Ladovial,’ and was thue tel to connect it with that monument 
ants whole séries of kindred works. 

The head is apparently of Parian or, 1a it ia perbops more prudent to 
any now-a-days, of * csland ' marble of singular transparency, and mellowed by 
time toa ich tone: A small piece of the chin, as well aa the nose Troma 
little eélow the root, mre restored in plaster. The veck with the exception of 





: 
Fin. & 


n small fragment on either ale is hlso plaster, Otherwise the head fe ino 
remarkably fine state of preservation, the surface being stall singularly fresh, 








—— <r 





i Hellig, Milter durch die Ovfiitt Somat, 1687, tay, ev. avi, and by Petersen, Aim. 
in Rom, poe BEG, Pilibiehadl be |. View), Milthen. vol, wai. 1499; ef ih if e235) ail 
Huis, alta (epithe bivedeel mini a Atom, at aii fare ier Ful, 1h (So — oy a rl 
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and the morelling producing an impression of elasticity and firmness, The 
forehead swells. ently over the iose and on. wither side towards the outer 
extremities of the eyebrows, thus differing ns markedly as posaible from: the 
smooth lium) brows ie com#moti in copies, The eyebrows are delicately arched, 
aid have just that touch of inequality-—the left eyebrow appearing slightly 
more raised than the right—wihich is ss vharacteristic of original work, Tie 
vyes, though tending to the dltond shape, are well opened (length of eye 
= 30 mm, clear height=10 mm.), The upper eyelid does not project beyond 
the lower; but thie lila, which lie very softly on the eyeball, meet at an angle 
in the manner characteristic of urohaic art; copyists aro notoriously ¢areless 
in the observance of this detail. Enough ia left of the nose to ahow: that 
the present restoration is correct: it has a narrow ridge and projects some- 
what beyond an imaginary line drawn to continue the line of the forehead, 
The month: is closed, the chin. fall and round. The oval of the faco is 
charmingly framed by hair parted over the forehead and flowing to either 
aidy im gentle undulations A fillet. tied in-a knot at the back of the liead 
confines the hair, The ears are placod extremely high ;* oddly enough the 
lobe of the ear remains concealed by the waving front hair, but the whole 
Upper part of the ear ts allowed to show just below thé diadem, Moreover, 
Hirough some misenlculation on the part of the artiat, the ears do not exactly 
correspond —the left oar being placed somewhat lower than the right, 

So curiously individual is the treatment of the cars in relation to the 
hair that conk! we but find its parallel on some other work of art we tight 
feel confident of having discovered one clue to lead us te the eorrect: inter. 
pretation of the ‘head, One figure alone—so far as I can find out at present 
—nunely the Aphrodite of the Ludovisi throne, shows the ears treated pre- 
cisely i the same manner (so Fi, 8) ; only the top ia allowed to peep out 
just below the dindem, while the lower portion is covered by the rich waves 
of hair, which on the relief as on the hend, flow wong the cheek in an wn- 
broken line: it is as if MW quaint compromise Tad been éfiteted between the 
desire to leave the ear altugether voveredd—a favourite davice of later art— 
and the childish conscientiousness of archaic workinanship with its insistenwe 
on the representation of every feature. Tn both works, but moro especially 
in the head, thy luck ef orgunic connexion between the hair above and beluw: 
the fillet {4 another nate of imperfect akill very common in earlier Grock 
art, There is no corespmdence between the Mmovenveyt of the waving front 
locks and that of the wire-drawn hair whish in the © Aphrodite* radiaws 
from the crown to tho fillet, after the usual archaic manner, and whieh 
in the bead is roughly parted at the back. 'The difficulty of rendering hair 
truthfully, of fusing itw separate inasses, of indicating its growth, of expressing 
ita windings and roluctances, ia a problem: far more perplexing to the carly 
Artist than the correct rendering of features. Tuability tu solve the difficulty 
probably ascounts in gront measure for thu faritastio head-dresses adopted. by 
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7 The eure, whick are af normal nize, appoat fault of the plichograpl. : 
on the plate abwundly enlarged, thraigh tha 
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the archaic masters for female statues. So most of the archaic statues of the 
Akropolis Museum wear their hair dressed in elaborate spiral curls over the 
forehead, or in conventional banda of tightly crimped hair carried across from 
ear to ear, generally without any indication of parting.? Side by side with 
these artificial methods, however, there appears from early times a more 
natural tendency which is to leaye the front lair long and simply comb it 
back to either side. Such an arrangement we find for imustance on one of the 
Akropolis ‘statues of supposed Samian origin (Af dAthénes x.), anil at a 
inter date in the maidens from the Louvre Pharsalos relief (* L'Exaltation de 
li Fleur’ O. Rayet, Mon. de FArt Antique i. PL WD, Brann-Bruckmann 
Denkm. 58), ete. ‘This more antural method is the exception in archaic art, 
but with the increase of teclinical skill in the fifth century it gradually tends 





to supplant altogether the old elaborate head-dresses, One last point aboot 
the hair, marking the head og transitional from the archaic to the fine 
period, still haa to be noted: it is the manner in which the masses of lair on 
cither aide of the face each consist of one solid mass. modelled to. suggest a 
wavy movernent; upon this miss the separate strands of hair are earved, 
oven as at an earlier date they might have been painted (cf, the Sphinx from 
Sparta, Athen, Mittheit-iv. Pl. VL; exansples are numerous). Professor Furt- 

has shown that this method was employed by Pheidias in his earlier 
period when he executed tho Lemnian Athena, Judging from extant 








® Seo Furtwitgler’s remarks and the unmer-  werkr ier (ricchdchew Plaatlé p. 3, 34 
ote oxamples of hoal-dimer he quotes, Metter. 
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monuments, it would appear that it was not till the latter half of the fifth 
century that artists understood thoroughly how to subdivide ‘hair into 
different toasses each witha moyement of its own, that was yet subordinate 
to the movement of the whole. In the head now published the solid mass 
of hair is strongly underowt, go as to sinnd out well from the face. 

The ‘Aplirodite’ of the throne being represented in profile on a relief, 
aml with upturned straining face, it is difficult to establish an exact com- 
parison between her fentures.and those of a bead inthe round. Yet, there 
is wn evident family likeness between the two, notably in the line of profile 
from forehead to tip of nove, and in the atrong fullehin. But the figures of 
the Ludovisi throne have bean showa by Petersen (Jide, Mittheil. vii, pp. 
31-80) to be akin ta whole series of works which archaeological eritic¢iem 
has connected with the name of Kalamis, Certainly no one looking at the 
head under discussion could help feeling reminded of the Hestia Torlonia 
(Baumeister, Mig. 746) and of the Apollo so-called of the omphalos, with its 
replicas. ‘They all have ‘in commot the same shaped oval and round chin, 
which sre transitional from the heavy forms of the Naples Harmodiog' and of 
tha boy's head (Aphen, aveheiol. 1853, wiv. 8) to the more pointed oval and 
lelicate chin of the Phoidian period. The broken line formed by the fore- 
hvad anc the none is a characteristic which our head shares with early Phei- 
dian works, ch as the Bologna hend (Mertwdngler, Metateruerke, Plate IT.) 
exocuted previous to the introduction of the straiglt profile such as we see it 
in several leads of the Parthenon frie, or on the coing of Elis that cepro- 
uce thy Zeus of Phidias, Fitally, we must notiee the high oval skull 
Which ia defined by a line rnnning unbroken from the birth of the ose 
ti the knottin the fillet at tho back of the hem, This construction of hen! is 
characteristic of works that may be attributed to Kalumia, to Myron (with 
mo&tificntions),and to the earlier Pheidinn period. Later on, about the date of 
the Parthenon or even earlier, this yumely Attic shape of Neal was modified by 
thw introduotion of forme that archaeologists have been accustomed to attr- 
Lute to the influence af the Avgive Polykloites, ‘The firm tnouth and closed 
lips recall not only the warke of KRalamis bit o sores of early Pheidian heads, 
among which ary the beautifal Apollo of the MMuwo delle Terme and the 
Bologna head, These analogies are sufficient to show-thattho head is a-work 
transitional from the later archaic schools af Athens to tho pure style of the 
Parthenon, The extraordinary likeness of the bead to the ‘Aphrodite’ 
of the throne aliows that the two works, 40 fir as we can feel certain where 
there is little evidence except the montunents thomselves, are the work not 
imily of the same period, bat of the same artist. But from the analogies 
between the draperies and the treatment of the hody under the draperies of 
the figures of the throne and r. £ vase-puintings of te severe style, Peter- 
aen has dated the reliefs at about Rc 470." It is to this date also that he 
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* Attributed by Fortwangler to thy sclivel of “This date lw been -afmoet noiversally md- 
Rritics abd Nesictes, abe 60th MWinekdlinawse mitted, Only CO, L. Vieconti, who wae thi first 
programm, p. U2 bo evbitinht tThe ellis (dee eid), dhemribvead hist: tas 
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refors the colossal Ludovisi head (Momumenté, x..1; Helbig, Pithrer, no. 576), 
which he haa good grounds for thinking belonged to the figure: secupying 
the throne; he shows it however to be the work of a more archaic master 
than the artist of the relief’ The ‘samo advance which the Ludovisi head 
matks on a work like Mus, d'Athénes xiv. is marked by our head on the 
Ludovisi ead. The artist of the latter work was feeling his way from a 
conventional to a natural rendering of the lida and of the curves of the 
mouth; the artist of the head understands natural shapes, and seareely 
betrays archaisio gave in the treatment of the hair. | 

But we have not yet done with the Ludovisi throne. The close likeness 
of the head of the * Aphrodite” on the relief to the head under discussion shows 
that on the interpretation of the seenes carved on the throne will alse depend 
the further i t question of who it is our heal is intended to repre- 
sent, Dr. Petersen (loc. cit.) sees in the contral relief a Birth of Aphrodite, 


the yoddess being raised from the sea by the attendant Hours, and in the 
figures of the sides what might be described as an anciont.allegory of sacred 


and profane love. This view, in spite of the different opinions 





works of the ‘archaiatic” school, a viow however 
whieh stout areliucalogist haa prot- 
ably discardel by now. Since the publication tn 
1889 of Hauser’s Sie nom atthiawom Ziellgfs, it haw 


permutatiows of heterogeusour art form, that 
marks the works of the Sovibtos-Salpton-Fontios 
group, ‘The notion that the throne fe a copy 
of contes out of the yunstlon ; ao each perfection 
of modelling, or mecrrmey and distinctiess of 
(letail (notice in expectal the fall af the dinperies 
of the Joval over the arme of Aphrodite) oun be 
founil in copyist’'y work. Aa to the poasibilitios 

archalatic, the dirnetnase 


tiem eelfconnloux yet after munse lew mimnieries 
of an older att whick Haus (loci, p. 276) 
Hemerveilly eriticioed.. 


This 
died cut, it makes liself felt now lees, now mory 


put forward 





strongly 5 Purtwiinglar bee well ¢hown how it 
dominated artiste like Kallimechos ant Atka- 
menes daring one phase at bast af thelr carver 
We thus ebtiln a coneldorable nutgin of the 
Within whilck to date the pwitefs of the throne, 
bur Petersen's analyais of their artivthe alfitiithes 
(it wankt be runte waste of titme to retail them 
horw) as wall as the conmexion he points oat. be 
twwon the Birth of Aphrodite om thy throws and 
the susie aur oo the beets of the Olympian 
Zens ons leave t16 doubt that the throne is of 
the transitional porriod, fe. of abet AG te do 
me, When [pred the shore: paper befor the 
Hallenis Soodety, Mr. A, S Murray rained the 
harchaistic’ queefion, amd expresectl i} a4 like 


Hestia or the Apollas difieed markelly from 
that af the head bere On the throoa, 
however (Mr, Martay fully admitted an. intim- 
ate connexion between it and tha toewd), slur 
yelled figure an tha right arm weats « short 
thick fringw uf halr like the Hettia, white tho 
Aphrodite of the eomtral pla tna, a9 already 
noted, lang feant hale, The artiet of the 
throm, at any mts, wan not limited to one 
method of troutmment. 


(Hom. Ham. Feat. 5), 
os Vetersen appropriately quoten 








GREEK HEAD IN THE 
by one or two archacologists,? seems to me incontrovertible,* Hf Petersen's 


arguments are studied im crtenso, ‘The evidence derived from the similarity 
of the scene on the relief to those works which echo for ws Pheidias’  treat- 
ment of the same subjevt on the basis of the Olympian Zeus” ig specially 
strong. Therefore, tha chief figure of the throne being Aphrodite, 1 have 
little dowbt that the head ander discussion 4s also a head of Aphrodite, ‘True, 
in archaic and transitional art Aphrodite is more often represented with in 
tlaborate head-dress and wearing the matronly veil. But sil by side with 
this more august conception we find even al an eatly dlate a simpler and 
more girlish type On coins of Knidos dated 550—500 be. (Head, Coins 
of the Ancienta, Pl, I No. 27 ™) she appears with uncovered head and 
long flowing hair simply tied into a knot on her back. From the likeness 
to these cains of a bronze head (from Kythera?) in the Berlin Museum 
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it i@ highly probable that von Sallot is right 
as an archaic Aphrodite (Zeitschrift fam 


in identifying the ‘bronze 
Numiomahk, vol. ix. p. 141). 


With long hair ioose on her buck does the godiless appear on a terra-cotta 
plaque in the Munich Antiquariam (Annali 1867 tav. D, Roscher i, p, 1351), 


whore she is clearly defined as Aphrodite by 


the love-god on her arm, In 


witition to these instances, which undoubtedly represent Aphrodite, may be 
cited much mutilated bot fine head from the Akropolis with long soft 


Howing hair (Athen, AMitth, vi. taf. 


vil, 1) which Furtwiingler (Roseher- i. Th 
411) inclines to think is an Aphrodite. 


Impressions gathered from the 


general character of a work of art are perhaps perilous to yo upon, especially 
in the archuic and transitional periods," but I cannot hel proting how charac 
teristic of Aphrodite would be the long slit ayes, the warmth of modelling 
over the cheek-bone under the eye, the delicate oval, the gracious curves of 
the mouth that seems to hesitate hetween a pout and a arpile, 

The stylistic affinities of the head haye AMrewly heen pointed out: it 
remains to find out whether its artist can be more definitely named, One 
answer to the question has already been given, he je identical with the artist 
of the Ludovisi throne. Dr, Petersen (loc. ait.) ling hinted—without however 
laying much stress on the point—that the throne was actually by Kalamis, 


I should like to take up that 


* Holbig, MiArer no, £86, inclines to interpret 
the ¢entreal ecene either ae tha tetarn of Kore 
Trot the imderrorld, or a the rising if 
fountain-nymph to Sw face of the Kurth (ef. 
Robert, iret, Minhes p. 170, i. Bloch; in 
Rounher’s Leritun vol. tip. 187) (aud we, Kore), 
aloo thinks the central slab ropremente the drufins 
of Porsephowm, 

Wollars, “Bian. dpyenek, 1884, ehill wnomph 
erplaine the centr! ilab an & eee af phil. 
birth fF ydrmr, 

Viecowti foe, eff, thinks the erro! sane me 
late to the Kleuéiniad mraterien, 

* Potersen, p: 35, wtatow that Prof, Fortwanglre 


hint, which seems to me to receive further 





had ortived indepemlently a4 the sanm inter: 
pretation. 

* Galaridh sitver reliof, Petersen foe. eit. tg 
ix, aid (Fax, dyvhealopipue LSTY, pl. 18, 

Ch the whit lie bined af Aphrodite on Corin. 
thien wrsuhima, Sri, Mis: ont. Cortath, PL Wt 
bo 8, 9, henidrachm no, 1 ‘The ooloreal 
Aphrodite Ludavial wonokll be as exainypte of ling 
fair and uncovered hou (sue Roucher, pi. 9), 
wie He Ast thet Potoren (Joc eit, p. 78) he 
shown tliat formerly ther head are probably 
covered with « drapety of hrouse. 

"(0 Balmer, Jie Proportionan Wes Geaiehey 
in dor Frietkinion Kivest (1809), 5. az. 
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confirmation from the head now published. Kalamis was the artist praised 


ris hewrorntas Evexa xai THs ‘ydprros—qualities which he must have had 
every opportunity of developing in his silver chasing (for to distinguish with 
Overbeck fS.Q. p 05) and Prof, Klein between the Caulamjs caclator ile 
mentioned, Pliny xxxvi_§ 36, and Kalamis the seulptoris surely unnecessary), 
and it is precisely Aerrdryg and yepes and the delicacy of silver work that. 
strike ue in: the reliefs of the throne. But we also know of two statues by 
this same Kalamis which must have had cluracteristics in common with our 
head: an Aphrodite just within the Propylaia dedicated by the wealthy 
Kallias (Paus i. 23) 2), of which the probable basis (Loewy, 16.8, 415) 
may still be seén not far from ite ancient site, and the fxmous Sosandra, 
‘one of whose many charwe'we learn from an oft quoted passage in Lucian 
wis prectiely a puSlaya ceuvor eal NedyOés, evel as we have noted in our 
Aphrodite. Tam fully aware however of the danger of positive attributions 
except where far more evidence can be adduced than in this case, I only wish 
to point out that the head like the throne hax precisely those qualities 
which sucient criticism noted in Kalamis; it seemed to me that the hint 
thrown out by Petersen became in the light of the head something of a 
solid suggestion, Those who think that even by sayimg this 1 am going 
too far, will at any rate feel thet by the publication of a head that has 
characteristics in common, on the env hand with works like the colossal 
Aphrodite Ludovisi and tho Hestia Torlonia, on. the other with the Apollo 
of the 'lorme and the Bologna head, an invaluable contribution has been 
made to our knowledge of Greek art in the period that immediately preceded 
Phieidias. | 
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POLLEDRARA WARE. 
[Piares VI—VIIL] 


Tr contents of the famous 'Grutty of Tain” diseayered ‘on the Polle- 
drara? estates at Vulevin 1859 lave been genernlly known ta archaeologists 
ever since the publication in 1844 of Micnli's Monwmenti Jnediti, where a 
selection of theth is given on PU. iv.—viii,, pp. 37—71. The quality how- 
ever of the drvwings there. given is very far from hnawermny the present 
requirements of study; and an adequate publication of these important, 
ronjins has long been badly wanted, In the course of last year Professor 


Victor Horsley lund a series of oliborate drawings made of some of the 


principal objects in the tomb, a4 4 present to Professor Montelius. As the 
latter dil not inteml 4) publish the drawings in their elaborate form, Pro- 


feasor Horsley most kindly armnged with Mr, Murray that some of the more 


inportant should he presented t the Hellenic Society; it is thus owing to 


him that the Society is enabled to put this valuable series of drawings. 


within the reach of scholars. 
The drawings bere given of the hydria (PI. 6—7) were made by Mor, 


F. Anderaon,.a fact whiel) is in itwl fi, gitarantoy of their reliability: they 


‘show more of Hie detail of the design: than will probably be seen at first 
fight by any one handling the original: as matter. of fact they represent 
the results of a considerable amount of pationt examination of the vase in 
every Variety of hight hy differont pairs of wyes, which however almout invari- 
ably served to confirm Mr. Auderson’s results, Thu colours of the design have 
worn away, not (ga has Leen stated) boouuse they were nat fired - such Pigments 
would not have stood a week unless fired = and even now damping ders not 
mjare them: they have fated principally for two reasons: purtly because 
they were laid on a very smooth glaze! surface which gave no foothold for 
the pigment: and partly because the artist at that period evidently was tiot 





‘The com» Polledtrara ‘haa lem Jowsely other to Hitingwikh the peeuline fabric whisk 
applled 0 thie purtionfar tomb, bot jemi «i the subject wf this faper ; it grow without 
Tomlin, ie a» wiveral other iepotion? saying that ite umge doce Hot commun! dee to « 
tombe have Deen foam! in the sane lpcality iwwry of origin any more than the «inilar 
{ene the tay in Cipell, wowslles de Teen). The HR at the terns * Mycemean," “Welian' or 
terms Lowers will perkape serve ae well nn any = * Fikeijuts" ae applied to epoctal teliries, 
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well versed in (he conditions which govern the fusing quality of colours: In 
some parts thy original colouring is fairly well preserved, sufficiently 20 at 
any rate to render jt easy to determine the character of the drawing, the 
colours nsed, and the method which governed their selection, Tn other parts the 


colours lave absolutely. worn away, and nothing remains but s discoloration. 


of the surface, whiol varies in tone sceording to the pigment which has covered 
it. Moreover the vase lias been broken, mid the lines of fracture bave been 
painted over by the restorer; in one case (on the right of Mig.5) 0 4mall 
missing portion hus been restored: but these imperfections do not misterially 
affect the design of what is, though not absolutely unique, aa yet the 
principal exiating type of an interesting class of vases, 

The hydria (PI. 6, Fig. 1), which stands 17} im. high, is a variety of this 
form of which I know no othor example: it has only the: most rudimentary 
fool, formed by a slight lateral extension of the fattened surface in which 
the body feriminates: it ie very broad in proportion to its height, the greatest 
diameter being below the shoulder, at the siile handles, which have a slight 
upward trend. Tho clay is not, as might at first sayht he supposed, of the 
typical Buecliero nero ® kind; thongh it has the smooth black surface, it 
js not clusknentled nor grey all through, but dark reddish brown in colour, 
anil domewlit coarse in text, with oceasional flaws caused by imporfect 
levigation, The purfkoe is coated with o thin slip. of deep Instrous black, 
which is apparently not vitreous, though yery close aml amootli, and takes 
a fine (hand?) polish, In the present case this blick tone of the surface ts 


only liere and there preserved, the action of fire having altered mont of it to 


4 tony which varies froma warm yellow fo an ashen grey. On this polished 
surface the colours of the design were laid and certainly fired: bat with 
varying degrees of sucéess, the red alone being preserved in anything like 
entirety; of the other colours, ‘the blue in protected parts is fairly well 
preserved ; of the yellowish white there is sufficient (principally ou the lower 
bands of pattern) to render its presence incontestable. 

The hydria (PI. 6, Fig. 1) ts very light in proportion to its size, the walls 


béing very much thinner than is usually the case in Boechero nero, The lip 


and handles show the inflaonce of metal-work : the lip is bounded by broad 
verticn! band which aveima to lave been suggestod by a thin boop of meta 
similarly applied in some bronze original: tho back handle (partly broken 
uway) terminates below in a raised ornument in the form of a lonf-slinpred 
palmette inverted, with » volute at each ande; from hetween the volutes a 
raised rib-yuns up the-centre of the handle; the details of these ornaments 
are picked out in ter, ani the eyes of the volutes seem to have boon bine, 
The side handles terminate at éacli and in a vertical moulding which finishes 
above and below in Wise-sbaped knobs: om tho handle itself 1 painted a 
pattern vf lines resembling Ue yrrangenvent of metopes and trighypha, with 
a-central dot in each metope: amd on the outer edge of the vertical mouldings 
a row of dots between parallel lines, all in red. Within each of the aide 





@ See Onell, toe, olf, p. 445, nobe. 
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haodles is painted an elaborato pattern formed of four primitive lotus 
palmettes set outwards in erucifurm around «a central wheel-shapail rosette: 
this ia painted red, with » touch here aml there of Wlue, This ornament 
-ocours frequently on Corinthian uryballi." | 

On the inside af the lip is uw guilloche pattern picked out in rel outline 
against s ground of red.. On the nock ie a band of single disconnocted 
maacanders, alternately blne wad red, On. the uppermost part of the shoulder 
iso band of alternately a Jotus flower and lotus tud (heth blue within o 
red outline) connected below by semicireular lines feted] and wlio painted 
blue: between each flower aud bud isa ced disk, aml above and below each 
intersection oF the incised lines isa ble dot. The body iy ormamented in 
tires friezes of about equal width, of which the uppermost (Pl 7, Fig. 5; Pl. 
6, Fig. 2) isthe most important. fn this frieze the hack handle forms the 
one wtructural division; in the second frieze It serves a sitnifnr purpose, but 
this frieze is further divided bv the side lianiles. so that the whole of this 
second fneze is divided into three portions (Pl, 6, Figs, 3 and 4; PI. 7, Fig. 6). 
The thiril frieze is oceupiod merely with n series of sinyle macanilers, altorn- 
ntely red and blie, ¢ach about ite own width away from the next. Below 
each frieze rin two thin lines which oppear to have heen white buvmay 
have been blue: below the third frieze is a thick red band, aul below this 
again-a thick white band. Lastly, round the base of the budy is a series of 
rays; alternately in rod outline and red silhonstte, surmounted) by a thin 
red line which joins their points. 

At either end of each of the side handles i» painted within the frieze. 
the mask of a lion or other animal of the foline race, looking outwards from 
the inndles, drawn at right onglee to the frieze: and a similar head, now: fn 
very bid preservation, appears to have been drawn behind the back bandle, 
that 14, between its lower and upper insertion, These masks are treated in a 
purely conventional manowr which recalls the full fees of liuns on the 
early vases of the Corinthian and Tonian fabrics The ontline, as usual, is 
red: the main portion was painted in white, the jowl and probably the upper 
part, between and inelnding the ears, blun: the nose is conventionnlly rendered 
by a series of somiciroolar concentrio limes in red, The eye scema to have 
been first drawn in red, outline and then filled in with a wash of red, the pupil 
painted blue: the eyelashos are drawn as a fringe above and below in red 
which standa out in slight relief. | 

Upper Frieze —Sturting from the right hand side of the upper frioze, the 
first geoup (Pl. 7, Fig. 5) represents the myth of Thesens and the Minotaur. 
First on the night ia a chariot drawn to the left by a pair of horses driven by 
# beardiess man in-a short chiton, who holds a pair of reing in each hand, and 
in his nghta two-thonged whip. Facing tho horses is « lange dug seated on 
its hind quarters with tongue protruding; and over it a bind flies almont 
vertically dowjward, On the left, (ho Minotaur, wearing 4 short chiton, rine to 





* See Brit, Mom. A did; Berlin Ce, 10487, 
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Hight with heal en fece,’ aul-is seized by ite right hom by Theseus, who seams 
to have held horizontally in his right and « awond (of which now mo trace 
remains) which he probably plunged into the side of the Minotaur: the 
monster seems to be holding something in his clenched hande which may be 
either the stone which ia frequent in inter renderings of this scene, or possibly 
lu may love be grasping the sword of Theseus: Theseus wears a short 
chiton and, like all the figures, las long hair falling on bis shoulders, Behind 
him. stands Asiadne, it a long ehiton aul a himation which covers the back 
of her head and is held aside by lier left hand, so thot it forms « background 
to hier profile: in her right hand she holds the clue, represented as & long 
thick cord which touches the ground at the left foot of Theseus and rises in 
a spiril between the legs of the Minotaur. Beside the left foot of the 
Minotaur a lotus Huwer on a loug stalk gprings from the ground, and another 
beneath the bodies of the horses, 

"The seene on the left of this is nol separated frum it by any tectonic 
division of the field, and therefory might he taken as @ continuation of the 
Minotaur group: i cousists liowever of 4 series of figures which na a 
composition may well stand as a separate group, and this 1# the tore 
probable from the facet that thy figure im it next to Ariadne moves im a 
direction contrary lo her own. First dn the right come two Centaurs, 
moving to the left, in single file : they are of the transitional Tonic type, with 
human forelegs, and apparnntly are beandless: each carries over his shoulder, 
not the usunl pine-tree, but a tree of which the trunk hanging downwards 
ends ina broad splay, tapering off to.n port, and the-stom, taporing horizon- 
wily over the back, has pairs of leaves and terminates at the top in a buneli 
of leaves grouped like the petals of a lotus Hower, Close behind the shoulders 
of the Centaurs sled fawy Langs by ite forelegs from the stem of the tree: 
the left arm af the Centaurseems to pass round it, Confronting them are three 
human figures, one behind the other: the two foremust seem from the chanycter 
ol their dress to be women; the thind figure, who-has his arme raised, and 
uppenr to wear a short chiton, is probably aman, but the design is here wo 
fed to sdinit of ony certain attribution. Beneath the body of tho firremost 
Ceutaur, and behind he.other, « lotia Hower springs from the ground: the 
stalk of thie lotus is obliquely striated with thin red lines; it is possible that 
ihe otherlotue stalks may have been similarly treated, but if a0 the tera 
lmve disypesred: te central potal of this flower is not uf the usual form, but 
resesubies. the: central petal of a palmette. Between. the hindlegs of tHe 
foremost Centaur is a wheel-ghapod rosette: and between those of the other, 
« amaller lotus flower 2ptings fram the ground. Last on the left is (PL. 6, 
Fig. 2}4 pair of two-horsed chariots like that in Fig. 5, dniven towards 





0 Tin lool meds on teed ade of thé Mute ball nock, which, in thewqnalarchale methinl, 
je wot a *Ropftuch* wm dahw (dyed, Meiir.p. hae boon ropediced vi each wile, just ae Hie 
sft, note 25) suppewed, tor jel @ trane ag  plitme bs repeated on wach wile af tha helmeted 
Wulff [tee Piven, po Ml emppedties It iy sind bit Tull fico (eve Murray tu J, 12.5. vol, ts 
dot eaxy to omderstamt howe bull ean haves pp. $18), 
ussnet, ithe marely the fnll-faow ilewwireg nf ity 
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each other by a youth in a shert chitan who holds mins and whip as befory ; 
between them stands a figure in a long mantlo to left; in the right hand 
chariot there may have been o second figure now almost wholly faded : 
beneath the horses of this chariot a lotus bud springs from the ground, 
curling over to the lefiso ss to fit iuto the empty space, | 

As to the relation of these growps to one anothur, it is difficult to decide 
in the present condition of the surface. Probably the myth itself (as usual 
in the éarliest representations) is actually concerned only with the throe 
figures, Ariadne, Theseus and the Minotaur: the chariot and dog on the right, 
aod the Centaurs and standing figures and ehariots on the left are merely 
nocessories brought in to fill the space. That such juxtaposition of scents, 
related or otherwise, was common in early Greek art is obvious: as a case in 
point may be quoted the Corneto vase with subjects in relief? which lias on 
adjoining panels Theseus and the Minotaur, and two examples of a Centaur 
with human forelegs carrying a tree from which hangs o fawn, A similar 
ussociation of the Minotaur group with « olmriot is seen on woof the archaic 
Corinthian gold reliefs:* and on u third is a choros of Women dancing hand 
m hand, a subject which also recurs on our hydriay even, if these partioular 
reliefs did not form part of « connected composition, they at any rate show 
what kind «frepertoire was open to the artist of that date of scenes for 
selection ar fir combination. The Cormeto vase and the Corinthian gold 
Plu are nironcdy aswveiated by students of mythology? as giving, with our 
hydria, the three earliest types of the Minotaur myth in art, 

Lower Frace.—Btarting agaiy feo the right, beside the back handle, the 
first group (PL 6, Fig. 4) represents a-chariot dike the one above, moving to 
left, holding two figurys, one of whom: in a short chiton (Theseus 1) holds in 
each hand a pair of reins, the other (Ariane 1) wears. a long mantli: in (he 
background beside the horses stand three women, allof whom are dreaeidl like 
Ariadne in Fig. 5, and, hold their mantle aside from their fare with one 
hand; the one nearest the chariot ia turned towarila it, the other two look to 
the left. On thy left the ground space is filled with a conventionalized lotus 
ornament, above which 4 bird of the eagle kind flies downward to the right. 

Next on the left is. churos (Pl, 7, Pig. 6) of six figures, who tove: to 
the right, headed by one who pluys upon the lyre with plectrum: the 
keoond figure holds up in the left hand w cord, which ou the analogy of the 
first scone must be the clue: wa muy therofure identify this figure with 
Ariadne; and the personage with the lyre-in thatcaue is certainly Theseus, 
The while scene thus stands in elose parallel with the group of dancers 
hewled by Theseus with the lyre, and identified by imseriptions, which secur 
on the Frangois vase: probably the sceno on the interior of the Cachrylion cup 

British Museum EF 14) ig: merely.o shortened form of the same type, Ou the 
rangiis vase the dancers are alternately mule pul fornale« here there ix 
apparently no distinction of gex, for all Juve the sume dress, a longs vhiton 





* Purtwiuyjles ie dred Seif. 1884, p. 107, Wall, Zur Pheamnaapep. @ 
* [bid PL, 8, Fign 8 aul 4. ior at 
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girt at the waist, oxcepting Theseus, who wears in adilition a short over-tunic 
hanging nyarly to the knees, The dance which, seeording to Plutarch, was 
celebrated! at Delos, was of an ¢laborate character intended to. auggest the 
thazes of the labyrinth ; in the Frangois. vase each dancer merely holds the 
nourest linnd of each neighbour, but here the artist hoa ingeniourly carried 
ont the idea by joming the hands of every alternate figure; since: tho left 
hand of Arindiw is oceupied with the elue, the dancer adjoining her places her 
left hand on the left shoulder of Ariadne As if further to emphasize the 
connection with the Minotaur aeene, the dog is again ‘introduced here, and 


sits. at the liead of the procession, looking, as before, to the right. Between. 


Thesens-and Ariadne, between the third wad fourth daneer, and behind the 
last dancer isa lotus flower, wiiich rests on a conventionalized double stalk, 
springitie from tle ground. Lastly on the left isa winged lion striding 


to right, with open jaws and teeth showing. ‘The head and mane and. 


the touth-like marking on the back® seem to have been painted in @ separate 
tone of colour, which can-no longer be identified. Between the hind feet a 
lotné springs from the ground, the flower partly covering the boily of the 
animal, Above its flank, at the top of the design, ary tinces of what seem to 
be the capital of a column. 

On the luft of this side handle, and parily beneath the back handle, is a 
stale Sphinx (PL 6, Fig. 3), am almost exact counterpart of those on the 


painted slabs fron) Caere (JUZS x. pp. 248—9), The fanction of this figure: 


is probably like that of the Centaurs above, merely decorative. 
Technigue—Three colours only ate used throughout, adeep purplish cod, 
a creamy yellowish-white, and « deep blue: the white hae almost entirely 
faded, but wherever it has been it consistently leaves a yellowth dis- 
coloration of the black surface; the colour is however sufficiently well 
preserved on parts of the lower oriaimental bands to place its quality beyond 
donibt, fuciveal lines are very sparsely, and, as it woukl seem, lentatively 
employed : they occur, as before stated, in the lotus pittern on Hie neck, 
and are also used for the outline (and sometimes the details) of the 
chariot wheels'in each scenc; laid in throughout by means of « compass, 
The flesh: of both soxes is lofi in red outtine, which forms the basis of 
the disign througheut: it is ulmost certain that the fosh of the women 
Wai hot painted white, for in Fig. 5 tlw ehiton of Arimine wns undoubtedly 
while, wud it is wnlikely that the foot would have been painted white against 
it: the Wetails of fhoes, horses’ mates, ete, are also inilicuted in red lines, 
The colours aro applied gewerally on a system which is designed to afford 


effective contrast between different surfaces and variety to the whole, In 


Fig: 5 the dress of the charioteer is bine, the body of the chariot red; both 
liorses are first drawn in red ovtling ani then washed m, the near one im 
white, the off ane iy bluw, The dog is in red outline, its mask, belly, tail and 





Yhitd peetiinrtty, = kind, of mane Vetween anf no the browse relief frowm, Poruyta, Miull, 
tha jotee env tail, gree on the Veil will- SYorde, T'. 28, Fig, &) of Dimmer in Rom, 
poulitiiig, Micali, Mom. fmt i. Fe, Fig. t, Matth, 1855, pv 16 ‘ . 
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legs blue; its eye and protruding tongue red; the rest of the body may have 
been white, The Minotaur has the horns left in outline, mane blue, and 
short chiton (the edges of the sleeves are plainly indicated on the shoulders) 
probably white: the details of the face seem to have been left in unpainted 
outline within the red waah, Theseus has blue hair and white chiton: 
Ariadne has her chiton white with wavy folils in red; of her himation both 
sides are seen, the outside covering ber body, the inside showing where her 
hand holds jt aside from her foe: the outside ie Jeft in outline alone, the 
inside js painted in a wash of red with n broad bonler left in red outiine 
ngainst the black field. 

Tn the remaining senes these principles of colouring are consistently 
carried out: the only one whieh calla for special description is the dance of 
figures in Fig. §, where the three colours are applied in such a scheme that 
each dancer has hair and dress different from those of the dancers on either 
aide: the armngement, is as follows, in order from left to mght: 

i. ik. iii. iv. Ariadne Theseus “ 

Hair red blue white red blue white 

Dress blue white red blue white red 


Theseus in this scene as the leader of the choros has the distinction of an 
additional apper-garmeéent, a sort of diplois, coloured blue, The general 
effect of the whole vase when the colours were still freal must have been 
gaudy in the extreme. . 

I feel that an apology is duo fir this minute and I foar very doll 
description of technical details: T have perpetrated it on the supposition 
that this hydria is the ‘ Haupttypus' of an important class about which very 
little is as yot known, and also in the hope that it may save trouble in future 
classifiention : the class can never be an easy one to study, inasmuch ae ite 
technical inefticicary renders the desigus specially liable to destruction, It 
is probably owing to the consciousness of this fact that fow specimens were 
made in antiquity, At any mte, among published descriptions of vases I 
have only been able to identify two other examples which seem to belong to 
this category, and even these represent a slight variation, inasmuch as they 
are describe! as * Bucclworo, whereas we have seon that the trae * Polledrara’ 
fabric is hot ‘Bucchero nero’ proper, os it haa a reddish and not a grey clay, 
From the character and technique of their designs however we are justified 
in assigning them to this fabric. 

Treating the hydria as no, i, they are as follows :— 

(i) Horlin Cat. no, 1545, A trefoil oinochoe (Ht. (2% m) from 
Orvieto, of thy large-bodiod Ionian form, with a frieze of figures fround. the 
body, painted on the black surface in oolours which have very much faded, 
but of which clear traces of blue and red are preserved. Unfortunately 
very littl of the design can be made out, except that there are iuman 
figures with long hair and pointed cops,” and » tripod in red: Furtwangler 


"Thome cape ote protably the Btreaun describes may be that whieh ocoars on the terre 
‘ortules’: the pein which Purtwiimeler ootts alab free Cairo, J J708. vol. x. M4. wil, 
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describes it as "steifer arehaisch etrnskischer Stil, and instances the Polle- 
drara hydria : he classes jt by itself aa group 9 of the Bucehero fabrics: but 
Mr. H. Arnold Tubbs, who some years ago kindly examined it for mo, stated 
that ‘the clay is « dull brown, generally neutral: in one place where there is 
a broad blaze, the clay has a yellowish brown tone The surface is » highly 
polished black.’ 

(ii.) Bull. dell’ Fast. 1881, p. 167, no, 26 (Helbig). An amphora of 
‘bucchero nerastro’ Tt, 0295. Wpon each vertical handle. ar reliefs, « 
leopard with head en fuer, n lion with heal in profile, and a bull, all turned 
towards the mouth [epparently one above the other, in this order]. Of the 
bull, which is the nearest to the lower extremity of the hawille, only the 
upper part is given. On the neck je a sealy pattern running upwards, in- 
cisad and outlined red. The body is surrounded with zones, divided fram one 
anuther, above by ribs in relief, anil below. by painted bands: these zones are 
decorated with archaic painted ornaments. "It would take too long to 
describe minutely the rich polychromy of this vase, among the colours of 
which blue, ted and yellow predominate.’ The reliefs also are painted ; 
the leopards have the masks blue, the bulls’ heads and legs are red, with 
bodies white, and horns blue. Of the same class evidently are two vases in the 
Louvre. of which I owe to the kindness of Pottier the following description — 

liv.) Sulle de la: Poterie Btrusgue, no. 617. Awphora with fat handles 
of the styla of Nicosthenes, ‘Buechero nero, greyish-black clay, polished 
surface: much damaged and mended, Ht, 0°35.m. On each handle, in relief 
stamped from 4 mould, a file of three animals (lionesses or panthers). 
Traces of vermition colour oceur on these animals, and a double red line 
surrounds the design on each handle, On the neck p series of ornaments 
painted in vivid red and white colours, consisting of bam of donble spirals 
and another formed by three rows of dota arranged chequer fashion, among 
parallel lines: on the shoulder a band of vortical arrow-leada formed by 

} dots, with traces of rad; on the body, below two raised mouldings 
a zigzag line in yellow among red lines: on the foot a larger cigzag pattern 
in yellow. In certain portions of the body one seems to ilistinguish a biwe 
colour, very pale and much faded. 

(v.) Same Salle,no. 618, same form, Ht. 030, On each handle a stamped 
subject, 1, a nude man running: traces of vermilion on. the legs, arms, and 
face: 2 (below) a draped woman with « veil on her head, upright before » 
man who leans with both hands upon s large staff Vermilion is traceable 
ou the legs, arms, and face of the mun, on the legs and face of the woman : 
clear pale yellow upon the staff and on the border of the woman's mantle, 
On the other handle, the same details, with colours leas well preserved, On 
the vock, painted decorations. as follows: above and below, « band of 
‘ metopes,' £4 parallel horizontal lines joined at regular intervals by vertical 
ones: in the upper band, the horizontal lines are red, the vertical alternately 
red and white: in the lower, the horizontal and the vertical are alike white. 
Botween these is a band of red herring-horie above a band of white single 
dots, among red and whité horizontal lines On the body between the two 
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moulded bands, a band of zigzag and of herring-bone among lines, yellow mul 
red. No trace of bine visible, 

It sveme difficult to decide whether yellow and white are both in use, or 
whether the one is not merely @ discoloration of the other: but in any case 
the general principle of ilecoration is the same. The provenance of these two 
vases is unknown; they formed part of the Campana collection, and therefore 
probably came from Chinsi. No. iii. was found in o large tomb chamber at 
Caere, which contained two skeletons and a variety of objects of which Helhig 
gives « list: thoy tnelude (5) an alabaxtron of green ‘amulto’ (Egyptian 
porcelain f). (6,7) Two Mat bone spoons, apparcutly similar in avery respect 
Wo the one in the Grotta of Isis, (11) A hydria which from. its description 
seems to be of the 'Cnoretan’ class. (12,15) Vasex of bronze hatomerel 
and with the parts nailed together: one is ornamented with banda of raised 
lots: [seversl such vases were found in the Grotta of Tais}. (15, 16) 
Archaic b. fi amphorae with friezes of ynimals below the design, probably of 
the Corintho-Attiv class (16) An archaic Attic wuphora. Helbig on the 
evidence of the painted vases in this. tomb assigna it to the lust decades of 
the sixth century, but in the light of our present vase chronology he would 
probably himself agroe to place it in the first decudes of that cetitary, This 
date coincides well with the chronology usually accepted for the Grotta of 
Isis ; it is clear I think from a comparison of their contents that these two 
tombs inust belong to one and the aame civilization, but that the Cacre tomb 
represents a stage alightly later than that of Vulci:!" at any rate the presence 
of the two Oorintho-Attic b, £ amphorne seems to point to this 

Tn the Vulei tomb thore was also found a scumb of Psammetichus I. 
Whose date was §56—611 8:0. and dangerous though it may be to regand such 
searabs-us independent evidence of date, we are Justified in accepting them 
as confirmation of pre-existing inference; Mr. Murray bins pointed oat more- 
over (JUIES, vol x. p, 247) that the presence of porcelain objects and ostrich 
eggs in this tomb:is appropriate w ® poriod shortly before 600 Rc., when by 
favonr of that monarch Gmeco-Egyptian tmde may. be supposed to have 
entered on a new era of prosperity, 

The (inte thua indicated for tho Polledrara tabri¢ receives further 
support when we come to examine the detaile of atyle and technique of our 
vases Wulff has «hown that the type of the Minotaur contest here repre- 
sented is the carliest that has yet come down to us: and that it precedes, 
probably by a short interval, the archaic gold relief of Corinth, the terra- 
cotta telief from Caere, and a very early Chalcidian b. E vase. all of which he 
tharo describes. The association of these four onrliest types of the legend, 
which stand apart from all subsequent known types of it, foreshadows tha 
connection which I shall ondeavour ty establish, of Corinth, Unere, and 
Chalets, with the fabric we are dliseussing. It ix hardly necessary to add that 





Is nu adjoluing tomb at Care, mnsekod Musenm, and with it the fragments 6f yarlonw 
iu antiquity, thera waa foutd « eereophaynn Corinthian vases (Helbig, wie. pe 168). 
like the celebrated Cumpann one in the British " Zur Theeimage, p, 4 de. 
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our type is o fortiori considerably earlier than that of the Francois vase, of 
which the date is usually assigned to about 570 8.6, 

The eame result is obtained if we examine the system of decorntion, In. 
its outline the Polledrara hydria belongs to a class of vases which are 
designed specially to afford space for Jong friezes, and of which the body is 
therefore extended laterally at the expense of the height: in the seventh 
century ‘Tonian’ vases médellod on this principle had found their way aver 
moxt of the ancient world: their decoration originally consisted of a series 
of friezes of conventionalized animals, of which the faces anil feet are drawn 
in outline, no meised lines being yet used : the geoutndwork is filled in with 
rosettes or with linear ornarments. Gradually the incised line is introduced, 
the field is freed, and the uppermost frieze of the body is reserved for a 
design whith fa not mere decoration; these clianges we may regard as taking 
effoet in the Inst quarter of the seventh contury, On the Polledrara lydria 
we find the most important subject placed on the ippermost frieze; the 
decorative animals stil) oceur, but their function is merely to eke out the 
empty spaces in. the inherited long frieze: the old ormaments of the horror 
vacui period have almost wholly disappeared, or are treated aa definite organic 
adjunets to the scene, not seattered broadcast over the field, but in relative 
perspuctive and growing ott of the trae groundwork of the design: and 
lastly, though the faces are hers drawn in outline, the incised line is already 
tentatively employed. Allowing for the time which would elapse for such 
improvements to parmeate the varions existing fabries, the period which 
would best suit these data iz the same as that to which the provious considler- 
ations also led, viz. about 600 B.c. 

The provenance of this fabric has been a question already much discnssed,. 
In Naukvatis, part i. p. $9, ventured the opinion that it might possibly be 
referred to Naukratis, and this opinion has been provisionally shared by 
more thun one writer on the subject. A closer study of the examples above 
described has fed me to think differmtly. We now koow that the puriod 
to which the Pollodrara hydria belongs was marked by a closer communion 
of artistic ideus between east and west than had previously exiated except 
probably during the Mycenaean perioll : the reopening of Egypt had led to the 
dissemination of Greeco-Egyptian trale~products, but it was natural that the 
principal channels of this intercourse shoul) ran through those cities which 
had contribmted to form the Greek colouies in the Delta Thus it happened 
that the Egyptizing influences of this period were closely pmociated with 
the Ionian traditions of flourishing Asiatic settlements such a4 Miletus 
Disunler has already shown the complex character of tho Ionian influence, 
part African part Asiatic, in the case of tho *Caerctan’ hydriae: the same 
difficulty in deciding between a fabric imported from such 9 place as Cymo, 
and « local fabvie strongly influenced from such quarter, meete us here 
again. Let ue see for s moment what evidence our fabric offers of in- 
flucnuces, either Italian or external, 
nn Se 

Y Wie Mich 1888, p. 160 fell. 
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The form of our hydria is ay yet uriexampled, and ite technique, though 
clearly suggesting an imithtion of Bucchero nero, is not that of trae Buechero. 
The form of the Buochero hyliia is well known, and is ultogether «inmuer 
and clumsier than this, Geel) hiassliown that the tom) Boeeliers ner comes 
into Italian tombe for the first time appurointly wh abet G00 UO. :" it seems 
to me that our vase jx Nhe result of an Tdalign attempt to imitate this pew 
Ruechero technique on 4 form borrowed frotn elsewhere, 

The lairia, eontmry to most Greek forms, hus no prototype in-either 
the Mycenaean or Dipylon fabrict; Tho earliest) instances of its oouny 
rence at present known are among the Tonian falvies of the ftet yaurt 
of the sixth century, at Daphoas, and in the Cacretan and Chalcidian 
styles, Another durly example ia British Muewn Cat, B 58. from Caore, 
which was formerly rélernal to Cyrene, bot which ig more probably 
of local Ttalisn manufacture: it is clumaier in ontline than the athors. 
ond approximates mther to that later adopted in the Buochero neru, 
Otherwise all these hyirine are of the sume general form as that of Polledrarn. 
The Cacretan are neually of this large size und lave the swelling body: tut 
the nearest resemblance js offered by 4 Chaleidian vase, British Muserum BT, 
which not only has the metallic hoopformed lip, but has also the moulded 
palmette at the lower insertion of the back handle= thiy vase is ina developed 
If. style, and is therefore probably later than ours: baton the othur hand it 
‘is a Chaleidian vase (Rayet in Gacete Arch, 1884, Pil. 1, 2) whieh frat gives 
us the fully developed type of the Minotaur legend, with tlie chords of youths 
and maidens whieh we hove on the Pollodrara hyltin also. The Ohnlcidian 
and Caeretin fabrics ary alike in presen ting the general Tonian eharnoteristica, 
of which the introduction of the loties hud springing from the ermund is one- 
on the Caeretan bydrine we have the sane tethod of arrangement, the prin- 
cipal seone ocoupying a long bend on the shoulder, and the boly of the vase 
outin two ue it werg horizontally by a band of pattern nearly as broad os the 
principal frieze: the hawk or eagle flying perpendicularly downwards in the 
field is-alko common to those lydriae and our vase, antl ix-nles found on terra 
eétta reliefs of local Thalian fabric of this period (Gasetty Arch 1888, PL 40), 


Since however ii the Caervitan fabric the incised line is already in remular 


nse, it ie probable that those vases also most be of Inter date than the Grolts 
of Isis, 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the fabric’ je (he striving after a 
pelychirome gaudiness of effect, and the employment for this purpose of hine, 
a colour otherwise nokuown in Hellenic pottery feforo the time of tho 
Athenias white lukythi and vases with gilding of the beginning of (he 
fourth century, Another characteristic of our vase is the indiscriminate 
usage of these colours, not only for dresses, but alse for the hair of human 
figures, ‘Tlie best parallel in both these respects is perhaps offered by the 
poros scuiptures of the Acropolis excavations at Athens: these scolptures, 
Which probably belong to the early part of the gist) cenbary, ane indixerimim- 


fon cil p. 095. 
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ately conted with cdlours of which the prevailing tones ore red and a deep 
bie, with oceamonal touches of yellow: acnotable instance of their unnatural 
solection is the head of ‘fyphon from the pediment, whose hair and beard are 
coloured a vivid blue, Collignon (ifiatoire de Seulp. p. 213) suggests Oriental | 
influence anan explanation, and finds a parallelin the blue Ammon and 
ereon Osiris of Evyptian art The mummy cases of about G00 pc. certainly 
seirn to exhibit a peculiar preferwntve for vivid colouring of tho hair: and an 
thie whole Lthink we are justified in regavling these characteristics of dur 
fubrio os, directly or indirectly, borrowed from Egypt, To Egypt we must ! 
also turn for the explanation of various details in our design ; the lotus ix so 
fur the leading motive of the decorative repertoire that even the pine-trees of 
Hie Centaurs fall under its apell; " onl the seated dog suggests the jackal which . 
figures in the book of the dewil, or the juckal-headed Anubis. The colossal f 
lions” masks are 1 think due o the same seurce: the only analogous instance 
of sucha musk similarly employed in Hielenic art is on the peabbard fron 
Vettersfelde2® where a mask which looks like a conventionalize form of our 
lion maske is set at right angles to the two friezes of animals in relief: the 
objects however of the Vettersfelde find have no relation with our fabric 
exeopt in so far that they also offer a comparison with early Ionian. art. 
Diimuilor (Arch, Jatvtuch, vol, 1887, p, 63, noto 25) adduces as a parntlel in- 
stance the introduction of the animals’ heads in the field of the Mycenaean gem 
(Schliemann, Myeenae p. 497, Fig. 580); but this seems rather a far ery, 
Here again I think we ahall tind the nearest solution in Egypt: in the British 
Museum there ie o series of some-seven or eight ivory implements of wneer- 
tuin use, formed apparently of a thin longitudinal section of a horn, or tusk, 
and perkapa intended as the Laudles of flyfapa Tle surface is decorated in 
each case witha frieve of figures in engraved outline, and almost imvariably 
the decoration is terminated at one or both ends with «a lion's mask treated 
exnetly as the masks on our hydris, and set at nght angles ty the direction of 
the frieze. ‘Those ivory objects being light and easily transperted may very 
likely have been extensively cireulated in the conrse of commerce, and my . 
ihus have sugyested the peculiar nse of the lion's mask both at Polledrarn 
and ai Vettersfolde. | 

Giaeco-Egyptian art naturally leads ua hack to Noukratis: and there 
seems in fact every probability that the products of this city are actually 
represented in the Grotta of Isis: the searmb4 and porcelain objects with 
their bungled hiopoglyphics are alrongly enggestive of the Naukratite scarnh 
factory: and the ostrich eges with their peculiar designs part etched und part { 
coloured and the Greek letters incised om them oan hardly be otherwisa 


4 The etulke of tho lotuein mor than one # Furtwangler, Jar trelifwad wou Fevers. 
core ore ileswn a if jotned Nalow and at the _felde, PL ifi, 1- 
fiwer and bulging outeonls Ioeteeut : ae. © Wolll {lox eff.) cemorka that the [bins bn 
ubvinaly Egyytlan motive, which reappears the Vetturafelin freer ara drawn Tike thoes of 
alee in the bone spoon font ty the Grotte of oar Aydris, with the dnturly indicated ty a 
Lie series of congomtrin curves) Line 
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explained.” On the other hand, althongh the Naukratis excavations produced 
specimens of true buechero nero with traces of deluur-on the surface (Petrie, 
find. p. 49), no example of this imitated bucchero teclniquie was found either 
there or at Daphnae: nud if any fabric were exported {rata Naukratis we 
alionld expect it to be the specially Naukratite white-faced ware, 

There is one, centre of early Greck ortistic. intluence which naturally 
suggests itself in any disoussion of enrly Graeco-Italian fabrics. ‘The influenee: 
of Corinth in Ktruria in the seventh century, though probably centring in Care, 
was certainly tot confined to that city, Ty onler to soe. how much. in our 
hydra ia dine to Uorinthian tradition, we have only tw look at the early 
Corinthian metal work: anch fae instance as the gold reliefs pablished in 
Arch. Zeit. 1884, Pl, 8: it was from work like this that the Ttalian (or Sictlian) 
vases with bands of relief impressed from cylinders drew their chief ‘inspit- 
ation. In these cylinder-impressions we seca parallel to the introduction of 
the pair of Centaurs with the bent tree over their shoulder in the midst of 
scene with wiich they have no obvious connection: and in the early 
Corinthian painted plaques we see the same system of drawing the haman 
fuces in ontline alone aul of Jeaving the flesh of women not distinguished hy 
white colour from that of men (a pretioe which came very early into: ase in 
thé Ionian fabrins) : it is moreover the Cormthian painters who first inleate 
the folds of the long chiton by parallel wavy lines in « differnt edlour, and 
who draw their women with one hand holding the hitmatien aside from the 
fuoe. Lastly, in the Grotta of Isia there waa founda large Coritithian jug of 
Ionic style and a Corinthian aryballos (Micali, Mon, Jned. Pl, y, Figs. 3A and 
5: now Jost), | fh 

Allowing freely for difference of construction and perhaps a dlight 
difference in date, the nearest analogy to the combination of Lorrowed 
élements we lave traced in the Polledrara fabri ja seon in the large terra 
cotta panels from Caere in the British Museum and Louvte which also have 
the chiracteriatie red end dotted outlines™ From their size and construc- 
fion it ia evident that these pancls were not imported, but of local product, 
Tn any case, we hiwe in the wall-puintings undoubted evidence showing what 
was the local etyle of art: in the Veli paintings (Micali, Mon. Jnad PI. 
Ixviii. Figs, 1—3) many churacteristic fontures recur, such ds the seated dog, 
the elongated animals, the curious marking of the lion already nated, and the 
decorations of the field (wsarvival from Mycenaean trulition): the same three 
calours are applied with the aame fantastic desire for variation and contrast: 
and in the wall-paintings given in Micali, Storia, PL 67, though they repre~ 
sent = eonsidermbly later stage than those of Veil, the samu principle of 
colonring obtains, tacluding even the bine tint of the man's hair, On the 
whole then, 1 think the best solution which prosents itself for the Palle 
drarn fubric is that it was’ a loral Ttilian ward, made posibly at Caere 





W Murmy, Houthook gf drchassiogy, p. Petrie, Nowkratés, PL xs, Fie: 15. 
50; part of am oulriel egg decnreted in the “ Micali; Stords, PI. xx Figs. 1 and 12. 
wom Loethale wae foirnd wt Naukratis, sow Murray in 24, vol; x. p42. 
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jinder the combined influences of Tonian ond Naukratian unports scting on 
‘an artistic hasi« principally derived from Corinth. | 

The Grotta of Isis has furniehed another instanoo which seems to show. 
that the loca Italian potters were in fact imitating pottery like thnt of 
Naukratiz Although in this tomb ne tre Naukration whitefaced ware wae 
found, we have ono vase from it (Micali, Mon. tied. PI, ¥. Fig. 2) whieh. 
din woly have been suggested hy that ware: it isn small two-handled cap of 
‘the form which was the prototype of the early Tonie kylix and of which 
many oxainples, uaually Uecorated with eyos, were fount av Naukratis (Petrie, 
fond, Pl. x. Fox +—6). It is carefully made of dark red elay with a smooth 
surface, which has been covered with a black paint on whieh designs are laid 
in deep red, yellowish white, and blud: Af. 4 in, diam, GF in,  Wafortunately 
the black has much flaked off, especially on the extirior, owing to insperfection 
of firm or fusilility, and with it the design has alsa come wway, 

‘Reterior. —Around the offset lip ia a band of simple macander between 
lines, all in white. Below ow the shoulder a band of elaborately drawn lotus 
flowers, alo in white below this ia the main frieze, Ole A winged Sphinx 
between two lions, all moving to right: the body of the Sphinx is white, picked 
out with black; the Jions seem to be dmwa in red outline, with 4 wash of red 
in the mane. Kev. A Sphinx followed bya lion moving to right, both painted 
in white. In the field are linear patterns like those of Nankratis, such ad a 
swastika with voluted ends, a lozange with lattice: Within cach handle in ‘a 
laze point rosette, of which the centre is red, the outside white. Below, a 
band of simple key pattern in white: and round the base rays alternately red 
anit white, a . . . 

fnierior.—Lip as ontaide : below, conventric bands around # large central 
rosette which has twelye potals alternately red, white, and blue. Next to it 
ia a hand of *triglypl’ pattern (cf. the similar pattern on tho hydria, amite, 
p. 207) with allernate metopes occupied with » white square or a point 
rosette in white: then 4 band of macander of unosual form, of which the 
main part is red dotted with white” with « wavy white thread passing 
throngh tho: interstices: lastly, next the lip, in a band of paint rosettes, 
formed of a large white centre with a ted ring in i, surrouniled by white 
disks, All the different bands are separated from each other by white lines. 

It iv clear that from ita tochnique we may class this ay one more 
specimen (no. iv.) of the Polledrara fabric. The clay is of the same character 
as the nyual Italian ‘red ware’; the frieve of animals, the lotus pattern and 
the chameter of the linear ornaments all poiul to Noukmlis: moreover it ia 
specially af Nowkratie that we find vases of this kind with bands of decor 
ation covering both interior and exterior, and especially such ornament as 
the frieze of Inrge point rosettes. 

Tt woul] seem from what has preceded that the Polledrara method of 
decoration, originally applied in Tialy to vases imitating the technique of 








| * The dotted line alse coctre on the fiunilee of the hydieia ain’ on the Gaere alube (2-8 
rel, & p. 250). 
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Buechero ero, came to be applied to Bucolioro proper, Whother the prin- 
ciple of polychrome painting on Buechero ever altained any importance 
dutsile Ttaly is at present difficult to iletermine. Most, of this ware aa yet 
found outside Thaly, representing a lange variety of sites, is nnpainted< it is 
trae that some of the fragmenta from Nankratis: inscribe with Lesbian 
dedications have faint, hut unmistakable traces of colour, but in ‘these 
instances the colonr (red) ia nenilly painted within the engraved letters of 
the inseription, ori ot any rte duer not suggest any iulepondent scheme of 
ormiment.” So faras 1 kuow it is only from Rhodes that we have yet got 
wares resembling the Pollodmira style, A trefoil oinochoe of Lonian form 
in the British Museum, found in Rhodes in 1854, belongs to this category : 
it is decorated in two, or possibly three colours, of which only a brilliant rad 
(corresponding to the red of our liydrio) is well preservod: the patterns on 
the neck consist of siete moemidirs within parallel line: on the shoulier, 
a lotwe flower tun! bed design, inverted: the central petal of the flower is 
edged with dota: on the bedy, single mnacanders as before: and below, nu 
band of lotas flower anil bit, the flower more calix-form, ‘Two other oino- 
chose of the same folio but with the design more faded, wore found in the 
same exenvations and are also in tho British Museum. ‘The vases are lightly 
modellod: the clay ie redilish in tone; and thy surface has 9 greyiah black 
elip, like that of our hydria: in facet the wliole technique is ¢losely anulogona 
to the true Polledrara fabric. ‘Billotti’s diary of exeavations shows that this 
ware wat found iunder conditions very similar to these of the Grotta of Isis, 
and that it is probably of the same date From a later seriea of Rhodian 
tombe we get the trio Bucchero nero: ina tomb at Camirus for example 
wax found a kantharos of the characteristic Etruscan loayy farm and can 
striction (Gsell, Finedilies de Vulef, suppl. PL A—B, ne. 54, p. 468), Tt 
therefore we are correct jn ussigning the Polledrara ware lo an Etrugean 
origin, it would seem that Rhodes must: have imported both Pollodrara and 
Bucchero warp from Tinly: who we consider the important position of 
Rliodes as mn centre of commerce, this does noh seem an impossible con- 
Tulging from present evilence, the Polledrara wate does tot appear to 
lave continued Jater than the early part of the sixth century Bc. Stephani 
in Compte Renda 1874, p. 42, describes a series of vases paimted with designs 
in the polychrome on black: from the description these seem to be of 
Poiledrara technique, bot from the chameter of the subjects they mitst 
belong to the fourth century: perhaps with the new growth of Ttalian vase- 
painting in that century, there may have been a briof revival of this 
almest forgotien bechnique, 





“The fougoete alinted te by Mr EB tery: they belone-moro property to the. cliss 
Gardove in Nesbyotis tip. 47, typed; have of  ileeurihad by Bla in Gaovthe atrek, DAG, pp, Le 
oon ho teal resemblanee to Pollediarm ware; = am] p. 281, . 
their degigue ary painted in white and red una  Nawbratioa ip. 40). 
glase which is «harerleristh: of Maukeathy jyt- 
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Returning now for a moment tothe early Italian pottery, 1 any inclined 
to agree with Gaell in his conclusion that the Buocchero mero was introduced 
into Ttaly about the end of the seventh century B.C. Previous to this data there 
had existed in that country two principal local fubnes of pottery ; the primitive 
handmade greyish. brown ware of the class to which the hat-urns belong; 
and the finer whoelmade, but still primitive red ware or impasto Ttalieco, On 
Doth these fabrics painted decoration of s rudimentary character had been 
vocasionally employed. The large hut-urnin the British Museum bis both 
on its sides nnd lid a geometric pattern painted in a whitish red colour which 
has almost faded: and on a large lubes from Faleritin the same collection a 
mide design consisting of waterbirds anil linear patterns is painted in a white 
pigment, also faded. The introduction of the Buechero nero brought with 
it a new eyatem of decoration by menns of bands of Aigures impressed frou 
eylinilers, and this system was applied to the red wure ne well, ‘Phe habit af 
painting the design however still coutinucd, Local artists attempted to 
imitate first on the red ware, afterwards on the Bucchero, friezes anguested 
by the imported Corinthian and Tonio vases; while adhering still to their own 
technique. Hence arose a series of vases diworsted in the game nethols a9 
that of the wall-paintings, ‘The Grotta of Tsis contained a ppecinien of this 
ware in the large diota (Micali, Mon. Jae. Pl, v. Fig. 1}. This is decorated 
with two fdezes of snimals moving to night, ineluding remdeer, lions with 
protruding tongue, ephinxes, horses, and an ibex: in the fiekl are mide 
palmettes In the npper frieas. Ix crawn au archaic slip (igured in Torr, 
Anwient Ships, Pl, 3, fig. 12). ‘These animals have the faces drawn tno red 
outline, the bodies: in purticolonred silhowette, which ta sometimes spotted 
(like the animals on the Veit wall-paintings) with yellowish white The 
chief hands of patterns oreo mde cable, « strip af crossed lines, and below, 
series of concentric aemicireles. A similar diota existe In the Louvre (Salle 
des Vases do ayle Corinthien, Case Bono, 680), and has also a ship among 
animals, between bands of cable pattern: but the style appears to be later 
than ours, and it has occasional incised linos. A still later stage of the aante 
fabric is shown by the two vases published in Gazette Arh. 1891—2, PI. 
28—9, 32—4 Both were found at Caore: they are of the weaal Etruscan 
red-brown ware, on which the designs ure painted, apparently in -yellowieh 
white and red: unfortunately the prints are too defective to ennble one to 
ascertain definitely the technique: but the general character corresponds 
with our diota, while the ornament, the crossed lines and the sinple cable 
pattern areall characteristic of the etylo in question. One of these vance 
isa pot (marmite, chytra) on roughly modelled legs, similar te Mite, Greg. 
ii, PL 100, Fig. § (whioh seema to be of the samo, fabric) ; the other isa cup 
on a cirouler foots the butbyns on the sides of one and lid of the other are 
auggestive of Buechero: both sre purely Italian forma But the most con- 
elusive evidence of thetr local manufactiye is the oconrrence on the pot of 
an Etruscan inscription, which somewhat recalls the Aristonophos vase and 
the Ttaliot bydria in the British Museum, B 60, and in point of date seems 
to xtand between them: on the reverse is aoman in a chariot uttacked by a 
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lion, # scene obviously suggestive of Mesopotamian influence. The pot hos 
three distinct scones, two lions confronted, the. birth of Athewe, and the 
Calydonian boar, aod. seems to suggest the influcuce of the ao-cal lil Corintho- 
Attic amphorae, Tt seems ta belong tothe firs quarter of the sixth contury; 
in that case the diota of the Grotta of Isis, the earliest of the series, would 
date from shortly before 600 ne, 

It would seem therefore that this painted red ware went on being mnie 
it Etruria side by sido with the Polledrara fabric each probably reflecting 
the successive phases of foreign influence brought ty bear on Etruria. 
Towurds the middle of the sixth century, tho fine h.l. vases began to pour in, 
und must have been the causy of the extinetion (for a time at any rate) of 
both classes; the painted red ware on thé ome hand gave Way to the orthodox 
b.£ style ; the Polltrara succumbed: to its inherent ditticulties and Meme 
forwarl Italian Bucehere nero was impainted, and probably received hut 
little figured decoration either stamped or moulded. | 

To sim up, the conclusions to which tho preceding remarks seem to 
point ure as follows :— 

(3.), Pollodtura ware includes 

(4) Vases of reddish olay with black slip. 

()) True Bucchero nero. 
both with polychronie decoration (rad, white or yellow, pethaps both, and 
blue) on the black surface, 

(ii.) This-ware'is's local Etruscan fabric of about 600 He and reflects 
the various miluennos which at this period were affecting art in Etruria. 

(iil.) The series (a) gave way to (0), a8.Buncharo became more oomiman 
in Thaly, 

(iv.) The Polledrara waro found in Rhodes ix of the fa) avries, and niay 
have been imported fram Italy. | 

(v.) The development. of Polledrara ware Wert do pin pee with o 
series of Tinlian vases painted in similar Methods ona. ted surface (impasto 
Italiog). 


Plare VE1, 


These two bunds (reproduced in full-size) form porta the decorution of 
the bronze " bust’ found m tho Grotta of Isis (Micali, Mon. Jaad, Pt. vi, Fig. 
2), The upper band (fig. 1) curves outwards so us to fit the hips of the 
figure: the lower bund, as placed at present, comes immediately below. 
Judging from ite present «condition, the figure was found in frazments and 
hus been put together in modery times on 4 core Of deal, roughly caryed to 
follow the present form as far ey thar top of the watst hand: fron this point, 
upwards the thin ahects of trétal som to have: been backe| with stiffewed 
paper glual te them. From thin head bo the lower puart of Fig i the bromae ia 
fairly well preserved ; Fig. 2 is considerbly broken, and the restorer soems.to 
have exercised his imagination upon it: seme of the hand is wholly destroyed : 
from that wiiloh remams, it is evilent that when complete 1 niust lave 











covered o still eps Scoel Son Gia. ircanifernoc ca aaheb th tk Bare 
fastoned and which is itself too large to fit on to the band above: "in he at 
the sheets have been nailed down overlapping others in auch a way that 
portions of the design are hidden [the noshade) outline in Fig, 2 represents 
an instance of this) When perfect, it must have ineliwled at least six 
chariot groups and the Sphinz. Wnder these cirewmstauces I am inelined to 
think that the bronze represented originally not.a bust, but a full-length 
figure, It ia true, as Mr. Murray, suggests, that the bust as. form in-art was 
familiar at this period and: place, a8 is seen from the alabaster vases found 
with it in the Grotta. But in any eas it is cortain than the artist hus 
inodelled the figure (after his lights) us far as the hips: anil that point seoma 
fi) mn an unlikely spot at which to break off. It is possible that the hands 
formed the upper and lower border of a dress; from 6 comparison with the 
marble figure from the Grotta, it would seem that the bronze mmst in that 
case have been about 25 inches high: this would leave about 1 inches 
Soe for: these were probably representod bya plain sheet of copper, 
which in the excavations got nzisplaced or rejected as valueless In Micali’s 
drawing the ‘ bust" rests on 4 square plinth decorated apparently on ay 
upper surface and on the four sides with animals, Micali, p 53, says ' 
ripotons differenti animali.’ Unfortunately thie plinth hms completaly dis. 
appeared, or it might afford some evidence of the orginal ihisposition of the 


sear 
general idea of such a figure, nude to the waist, with broad tightly 
dood wadntband® ani! decorated! skirt, is exactly analogous to tlie 
on the early Corinthian gold reliefs (Ark. Zeit, 1884, PL 8, Figs. 2 and 4), 
thi is obvious that it is to such work as this that we must look for the niotives 
which inspired our bronze reliefs, ‘The lion in Fig. 1, the dotted surface of 
the skins, and the peculiar form of the horses’ bita recor in. Protokorinthian 
pottery + lhe large tail of the animal on the left with decorated end, und the 
browsing ibex, belong to Aaistie Greek art: the form of eable pattern and 
the cight-spoked wheel are probably local contributions to the design. 
Ceci. SMITH 





* ‘The walethand {» decorated with a atmple whieh fe filled with diagonal notihed liner, 
mveeder gutters wlightly vepowed, in « fall 
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"Pit excavations of Hie French School at Delphi are now in full activity. 
Thoy have been looked forward to for years with the keenest terest, but 
hitherto there has been nothing to record but negotiations and preparations. 
‘Now that the work hes actually begun, it ling proved that even the moet 
ganguiné anticipations were not unfounded. "The find in inseriptions and in 
sculpture is of extraordinary fichness und interest, and will form an ¢poch in 
the kistery of ayelincological disevvery no less important than those marked 
by the excavations of Olympia and of the Athwnian Acropolis, Tn compari- 
gon with Delphi, ather diseoveries must seem of inferior importance. But 
much valuable work baw beon done during the season, cepecially by the 
various foreign Schools in Athens. 

Tn Athena itself, tle excavations in the neighbourhood of the T'nyx and 
the Areopagus, begun by Professor Dorpfold last season, liavy buen coutinued. 
It will be remembered from last year's report that the chief object of these 
excavations was to solve some disputed questinns of Adienian topography, 


especially the position of the spring. Emnegecrounos, A primitive: systom of 


waterworks was discovered in the hill of the Puyx above the modern road ; 
anil these had been superseded ater by an aqueduct and. cistern, which there 
seemed to be good reaxon for attributing to the sixth century.. There were 
aly some traces of a loilding for the distrilmtion of the water ‘Thus 
considerable probability: wax guined for he thedry of Prufessor Ddrpfelil, tht 
the Enneacrounes was in thid part of the town, although at the same time 
there: was no evidence certain enough to convinve those who were cotamitted 
to # conLbrary view, 

The exeavations wore continued this year in the hope of diseovermg soma 
such ovidenes, But though several interesting things lave boon found, there 
ia a yet nothing conclikive as to the topographical queation, The tminediate 

tical result i# moet welcome, The oxeavations haying shown that the 
ground in thie region is full of buildings and antiquities, the Greek guverns 
ent has proceeded, on the representation of Dr. Darpfeld, to expropriate the 


lnnil. Tt will thus be possible to clear it entirely anil to remove the earth to 
a distanoe, instead of merely turning it over and fexving it on the-spol or in 


the immediate weighbourhool—a necessity which lias hitherto cramped the 
work, Excavations ure promised here on a large scale nest season, anil it ean 
hardly be duabted that when all the region in front of the Acropolis, and 
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hetwoen the Areopagus and the Poyx, is laid bare, some of the most: diffioult 
problema of Athenian topography will find their solution, sod many ancient 
luiklings or precincts; hitherto known only by name, will be identified, If 
the excavations, thus begun on the west, be continued alsoion the north and 
eagt of the Acropolia, we may really lok forward at ho remote future to a 
time when the topography of Athens will no longer be, ns it is now,” field 
for almost:unlimited conjecture. 

The work of the present season has been ilevoted to two main objects, 
the tracing of the aqueduct of which only the owl was found lost yenr, arul 
the identification of some of the other buildings kuown to have been situate] 
near the Ennexcroutios, in ander to place beyond a doubt the identity of the 
Enneocronnos itself, The part of the aquedact nearest to the cistern wae 
ilestroyed, and consequently there was some difficulty in finding the place 
whine Tt left the rock: thiswas, however, discovered, and tle cutting waa 
trace Mm the rock fore conanlerable distance towards the Theatre of Dionysus 
Tra ulentity with the previously known aqueduct, coming ilown from thu 
upper Tlissud valley nod undernentl the palace garden, ia thus placed beyont! » 
doubt. Itis provided with perpendicnlar shafts at intervals, ta lelp in Cho 
construction and to factlitute clearing, and has other pecalinzities which serve, 
in Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion, to confirm its attribution to the sixth century Bc. ; 
many of these tt lias in common with the great aqueduct in Samos, made unier 
Palyerntes, The Athenian aqueduct was frequently repnired im Inter times, 
and it was found necessary lo protect purt of it with large segments of tile 
wells, placed together to forma pointed arch. Tt must always lisve remained 
tho chief some of the water sapply for the part of Athens west of the 
Acropolis. 

With a view to deciding the topographical problem, excavations have 
alao beet made in the neighbourhood of the Areopagas, The immedinte 
aiject of these waa the disoovery of the Odeum or some other building 
revorted to have buen situated newr the Enneacrounos. Deep trenches to the 
north-west. of the Areopagus led to no result, and se the work was transferred to 
the south side, where the earth is slinllowor, in the angle between the rocky 
edge of the Areopagus and the modern road. Here the first discovery was-a 
hasilicn-stioped building of Roman period, chiefly interesting for a tong 
iaeription on one of itd columns, containing the regulations of the roligious 
club of the Tobacchi, who doubtless occupied the builling Many small 
antiquities were found, moatly milating to the worship of Dionysus, Others, 
mainly connected with Artemis, were found in the apse. On digging deeper 
an earlier stratum of remains was found, but nothing of decisive import, 
unless we except an ‘early wine-preas, Dr. Dorpfeld attnhutes great import- 
nee to this, as an indiention that ea Las foun! the Lenaion; but total 
further evidence ia foriheonime, it seems more prudent to draw no further 
conclusions ‘The new position, just in this region, which he assigns to the 
Dionysinn ¢y Adpvaes, will not yet be admitted by those who prefer to fallow 
the hithorte accepted theory about it, ‘The great attainment of the season 
lise heen, oot-ao moch the establishment of any new topographical evidence, 

15,—YOL XIV, Q 
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but the persuasion of both the Greek authorities and the German government 
that the excavation is promising enough to be worth carrying out on an 
extonsive seale ; aml 30 most valuable results may be expected from it next 
year! 

Meanwhile the Groek Archacologicnl Society has attacked the same 
topographical problem from a different point, by excavating on the traditional 
ate of Callirrhoe, on the Lissus. It has not been disputed that this is the 
Callirrhoe of Piato and later writers; the only doubt was whether it waa 
identien! with the earlier Callirrhoe, transformed by the Tyrauts to Ennes- 
crounos, M. Skiaa, who conilucted the excavation, states that its result was 
purely negative, showing that there never could have been a copious antural 
spring in this place, though M. Nicolaides, the treasuror of the Society, states 
in the 'Ednpepis ‘“Apyawooyixy}* that evidence for the spring was found, 
Unfortunately it was necessary to fill up the excavations again; but it seems 
clear that there was nothing decisive in their result. 

Last spring there were fount in some of the houses lying in front of the 
Theatre of Dionysus, towanls the Ilissus valley, some drums of columns 
Which in their forms and style of execution resomble those of the Stoa of 
Attalus. There can hardly be « doabt that they come from the long stoa of 
which the foumiations are visible, stretching from the Theatre of Diotiysus to 
the Odenm of Herodes Atticus; and thus the identification of that building 
as the Stoa of Eumenes receives further confirmation, 

A fine piece of the town wall was found in the spring of last year close 
to the modern Sophocles Street. Tt isan the accepted line, amd so gives no 
thew topographical indication, It is apparently of fourth century construction, 
being built of squared blocks of conglomerate, and it is about five nictres 
thick. Outside it were some graves lined with marbly slabs, probably of 
Byzantine period. . 

In the cutting for the continuation of the Pirmeus railway, near the 
Athena Street, was found a metope, set between triglyphs, which contains a 
presentation of mourning women. T aced ot deseribe this in any detail, 
since it Key been publislisl by Dr, Wolters in tho dfitthetdungen for 1893. 
There can be no. doubt that it comes from a funeral monument of rather 
elaborate architectural form. The aubject is especially interesting from. its 
restiablance to the fanvous sarcophagua of * les pleurewses’ from Sidon, 

A marble slab, sculptured in relief on both sides, has heen found near 
New Phalerum, in the region generally assigned to the Hippodrome? The 
reliofe are of grmocful fourth century work, On one side jx representa « 
youth carrying off » maiden, who seems to accompany him willingly, jn a 
four-borse chariot; Hermes, whose name is written over hin, lols the way, 
as in the traditional achome of the rape of Porsephone; the other two fignrus 
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are aastgned the names of Echelos and Basile. Though the full mythological 
significance cannot hero be discussed, it may he noted that Kcholes.is a hero 
ilrealy known to have been associated with the Athenian Hippodrome, 
Over the other relief is written a dedication to Hermes and the nymphs = Tt 
represents Artemis, two bearded figares, one of whom, with horns, must be o 
river-god, and o charming group of three nymphs. The meaning of these 
reliefs has been discussed by M. Cayvadias, they are certainly amongst the 
most beautifal of their kind. 

Outside Athens, one naturally turns first to Delphi, where the excava- 
tions of the French School are being carried on with the most remarkable 
skill anid snocess. After long negotiations and tedioua delays, the village 
of Castri hax at Inst been almost entirely removeil to its new site, about 
lnlfa mile nearer to Ites and the sen. A mast elsborate systent of inclined 
tramways at sifferent levels ‘has been laid out; down these the tracks ran 
of thonmelves, to he hauled up again by horses when they reach the end) 
The whole of the earth ia shot down into the ravine of the Pleistus, not 
iminediately below Delphi, but at the projecting pom of the road below it, 
close to the new village: All worked stones, of which the purpose or cox: 
nexion is not obvions, are piled on terraces beside the tram-lines, so ad to get 
them clear of the site, to which they enn vasily be browght back if after- 
wards identified or required. On a site like Delphi, with the steep slope of 
its rock, the doop accumulation of its soil, and the masses of heavy stones 
that have to be move, the engineering of the excavation is a most compli- 
cated and difficalt work ; bat it is excellently carried out under the able 
direction of M. Convert; and this the archavologists in charge are free te 
devote all their attention to the record and study of what is found. M, 
Homolle, the director of the French School, and other members of the School, 
are of course constantly on the 

The work began with the clearing of the partion of the site immediately 
below the temple, close to the spot where the French excavators in.an earlier 
campaign had cleared the portico of the Athenians and a pivce of thie sacred 
way leadmg up to the temple. ‘They have now reached to the temple itself 
and its immediate surroundings, and are still continuing over tho whole area 
below the temple included between the zig-zag windings of the sacred way. 
A provisional publication of the results is decreed by the French government, 
and is already in progress. Meanwhile IT am permitted by the courtesy uf 
M. Homolle to give a enmmary account of what has been found. I have to 
thank hint and his cotlongues for tho kindness and liberality with which they 
have shown me all their discoveries, and even allowed me to stuly thenr at 
leisure; and T am sure my experience will be confirmed by all other visitors 
to Delphi, Such o statement would be superfluous, but that contmury 
rumours have bee: spread, most unaccountably, through some of the Greek 


The lowest of the monuments as yet discovered on the wacred way 
is a semicirceniar structure, like an exedra, containing the inseribed 
bases of 4 series of etatues of the logendary kings of Argos, from Danaus to 
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Perseus and Heracles. This dedication of the Argives ia montinued by 
Pausanias, and so a fixed point is gained to help in tho identification of the 
other structures that lie ahove or below it. It is just in front of tho 
house familiar to former visitors to Delplii as belonging to the hospitably 


giacdian of antiquities It is pow used as A provisional museum. Fol- 


lowing up the slope of the sacred way, we soon come to two buildinys, 
one in ‘poros’ stove and one in marble, which are identified, provis- 
ionally indeed, but with great probability, by tho excavators as the treasuries 
of the Sicyonians and the Siptmiaux Both were surrounded by fragments 
of corresponding materials, belonging to the sculptures which probably once 
formed their decoration. Among the ' poros* sculptures, ove is a pediment, 
representing the struggle between Apollo and Heracles for the tripod, while 
Athena in the centre acts as arbitress, and other figures fill the sides, The 


colour is well preserved, and a curious feature in techniqne ix offered by the 


hackyround, which is hollowed awoy entirely behind tho upper part of tho 
figures, so that they stand oot against a black shadow—a fine and original 
effect. Another portion, finer in execution, betongs to a frieze representing a 
procession of warriors leading a number of oxen; the leaders aro iduutified 
by painted inscriptions os the Dioseuri; and the same two figures are 
probably repeated in two honsemen who stand in front of a ship, But these 


" poros” sculptures, interesting as they are, cannot compare in excellence to. 


the marblo friezes from the next bailding, The subjects of these seem to be 
a group of seated gods, a gigaptomachy, and.a Homeric battle. Thoy show a 
vigonr and naiveté of detail,a freshness of conception, and a delicacy of 
exccution such as can find no parallol elsewhere, except, as M, Homolle has 
pointed out, in Attio vases of about 50020 To thie period they must be 
nasigned, and to Attic art, as is proved by the similar style of the treasury 
of the Athenians ; in # dedication of the Siphniam this is probable enough. 
The colour, hero also, is brilliantly though only partially preserved. Tho 
group of seated divinitics rominds one of the east frieze of the Parthenon ; 
wud although it of course falls short of the dignity and perfeetion of the 
Phidian work, it has a yrce and charm of ita own. And in the giganto 
michy there are scenes one particularly of & goddess in her car drawn by 
lions whe tear a giant that opposes her, which deem almost to anticipate the 
boldness and originality of Perganene urt.. All the decorative details of this 
building, the carved mouldings, comices, &e,, are cut with a depth, cloarness, 
aod delicacy that can be matched nowhere, except perhaps in the 
Erechtheum. It ia simply a revelation of what decorative curving emu 
attain Lo. 

The next building that can be Mentified, as we turn tho corner and 
mount the eastwanl bund of the sacred way, is the treasury of the Athenians 
Alusost every stone of this building has been recoverod, and it can probably 
be actually reconstracted. It is coverod with inscriptions, mostly official 
doouments relating to Athens; wmong these was the tlready famous ode to 
Apollo, with its music added. The motopes of this building, the greater part 
of which bave been recovered, offer a invst valuable contribution to. the 
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history of Attic art, expecially sinou they aro known ) belung to the time 
just aftor the battle of Marathon. ‘They represent the Inbours af Heracles 
and probably ulso of Theseus, and are again of great vigour ani delicacy of 
style, like the frieze of the treasury of the Siphnians, but a litle more 
adyaticed; the reserpblance buth to fine Attic vases and to the best early 
Attie bronze work ia amin very clear. Between this building and the alreaily 
known stoa of the Athenians is a rough rocky patch. free from mouuinenta, 
and with a great mass of rock projecting in the midst, This must, as M, 
Homolle has observed. be the rock of the Sibyl, Hery too was set np, most: 
appropriately, the colossal warble sphinx, on the column dedicated by the 
Naxians This sphinx is now all but complete, Its lewt was among the 
earlier objects found, though it was nob at first identified, Various: othor 
bases bring us up to the front of the temple, Hore are the remains of the 
great altar, bearing, probably, the record of a reconstruction: by the Chians 
and of the right of wpoparrefa given to them. Various omphali, of the 
eonventionsl form and decoration, may also he seen. ‘Though the basis of the 
temple iteell is fairly well preserverl, it Is still extremely dition! to trace its 
plan, The cellars beneath it, which used to he shown before thy village was 
removed, hav not yet been clenred completely ; but they appear lo be merely 
structural upplinnces to save material, Curiously enough, no sculpture from 
the temple-has been found below it or ot either end, But a horse's hewd, 
almost vertainly from the chariot of the setting can in the anst poliment, hus 
been found in the high wall of earth that still remains above the temple, and 
so more may be hoped for from this quarter, The horse’s bead is a fine 
work, and is nitet interesting as giving usa clue to the style of Praxing and 
his master Calamis. . | 

The most interesting of the isolated finds iso large archaic Apollo, 
which was actually made into'a buttress in Inter times to support a terrace 
wall. Aa jt ix in Noxian marble, and bears the signature of an Argive artist, 
it will prove fatal to some theories about carly art, of which it is an tuterest- 
ing thongh not» beutiful example. The inscriptions will probably #urpass 
in number all previous records, As many as forty are sometimes foun! in A 
single day. ‘The most interesting of all is the hymn to Apollo, which has 
boen performed at the French School and at other concerts in Athens. The 
music is most inpressive oven to a tiodurn ear, and some pieces of it seom 
strangely familiar ty those who have heard some of the Greek plays performed 
in Engtand—a result most creditable to the musicians who hail reconstructed 
so accurately from so scanty evidence. 

There are still large arces and great musses of earth to be excavated, a0 
that the promise of the-site, richly as it haa been fulfilled, ia ws yet by no 
means exhausted ; certainly there is po fear lest Delpli should disappoint the 
expectations that have been formed, Certainly buth the continuation of the 
work ant the publication of its results will be awaited with the utinost 
eagerness. | 

At Delos last summer the theatre was excavated by M. Chamonard of 
the French School. The plan of the stage buildings is avery peculiar one. 
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'Thoy consist of a central structure af two or more stories, surrounded by a 


‘colonnadle which supported a platform twelve feet high all round ; on: the 


front this was Gnished jo the wanal mannor as 4 proscenium, al the sides anil 
back it waa rougher, having merely square pillars insteml of the wamal 
colimns and pinskes. Fortunately an inscription has been found relating to 


this structure, which ia of the highest importance for tho docision of tho ; 


disputed question whether the netors had their place on the top of the pre- 
sconium or in frootef it, To the imecription—which waa quoted by M. 
Homolle at an open meeting of the French Scliool—the proscenium is identi- 
fiod with the Aeyeior, This finally disposes of the assertion that the pre- 
sconium in the Greek theatre was not the Aeyeion The only course open to 
those who maintain Dr, Dorpfeld’s view is to say that Aeyetor does not moan 
the place from which the actors usually spoke; but considering the nse which 
hos hitherto been mado of the term Awyetor in the discussion, suelea com 
tention will not bo casy to establiah. The theatrea of Magnesia aud ‘Tralles 
have also been recently excavated by the Germans, that ab Magnesia by 
Dr, Hiller von Girtringen af his own exponse—an adiuirable example, Both 
have been published with plana by De, Dorpfeht in recant numbers of the 
Athenian Wittheengen, Both havo. the curious subtermnean passages of 
which several have now been discovered! in theatres, leading from under the 
stage buildings to the middle of the orchestra. At Magnesia there aro two 
such passages, one of Greek times und one of Roman, The luther must. 
cleatly, as Dr. Dirpfeld says, linve zorved te same purpeses ne the numerous 


‘sublerratiean passages in Roman amphitheatre: Toth theatres have, in 


midition to the ordinary arrangements, » peculiar late reconstrnétion, with » 
double flight of stops leading up from the orchestra to the front of a 
proscenium ten or twelve feet high; the position of these is slightly different, 
ihe late proscenium at Tralles-being somowhat farther buck than at Magnesia, 
At Tralles it ie still, in spite of the staircase, explained by Dr, Diirpfold as 
werely « backgrowml for thy actors in the orchestra: but at Tralles ‘ho 
explaing it aaa stage teu fect high on which the actors stood, and quotes the 


analogy of Aspendus, After this it will be sifficult to impngn the accuracy 


of Vitruvins in asgertiog the existence of a stage of this height—more still 
to maintain it to be practically absurd. 

The exeavationa conducted by the Ameriouns of the Heraenm near 
Arges have been coutinusd both this spring and Inst under the dircetion of 
Dr, Wahlstein, The magnificent foundation of the later temple now stands 
hare, and the terrace on which the earlier temple stood hug also been entirely 
cleared; only: one line of blocks romains of the structure itself Around 
have been found poriicoes and other buillings, including propylaca ona very 
fine scale. A good donl of these-still ramatns to be oxcavatel, In sculpture, 
the later campaigns lave yielled nothing to compar to the yery beautiful 
heal found the first season: but there are some: more fragments from the 
metoped and other interesting pieces. A yustaniount more of early pottery 
has heen collected, aml also many Egyptian imports. of quite varly «date, 
In the last season several tymbs of Mycense period have been found in 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the temple, and have yieldod » good deal 
of pottery, interesting both for its shapes and its decoration, 

At Eretria, the excavations of the American School have been continued 
hy the Director, Professor Richardson, The remains of the temple and of the 
altar of Dionysus have been found elise to the theatre, which has also been 
w little more cleared, A tumulus has been opened, and proved to contain 9 
solid tower of masonry; but the attempt to find the temple of Artemis 
Amarusix has not yet boen successful, 

Excavations have been made by the British Scliool on the sito of thy 
temple of Apollo at Abae; in early times one of the chief oracles of Greece, 
am] destroyed by the Persiatis, An account of the results will soon appear 
in this Jew, by Mr. Bather andl Mr. Yorke, who condneted the work. 
Although the high expectations which were raised by Herodotus’ description 
of the riches of this temple were not realized, a good many objects of interest 
were ford, especially early decorative bronzes, and all that is left of the plan 
of the temple and the surrounding buildings has been laid bare, 

At Myeense, M. Tsountas has opened a new *bee-hive tomb; making the 
eighth in all, between the so-ealled ‘tomb of Clytadmnestra” and the lion 
yate, This tamb had two graves dug inside it, of shape and sixe not anlike 
the shaft-graves on the Acropolis, Among tho most interesting objects 
discovered were some mirror handles of carved ivory, with female figures in 
the characteristic Myconae dress These and the rest of the results ave 


incorporated in M. Tsountas' new hook, Muejjva: «al Muenvaioy Tora pds, 


which gives a summary account of all his discoveries, as well as those of 
Schliemann and others, and their scientific results. With this cighth tomb, 
anil its peculiar combination of the built tomb amd the dog-out grave, the 
relations of the two seem to enter on a new phase. It is trne that graves 
have before been found dug within bee-hive tomba, but never on such 


. scale, 


At Thoricus also tombs of Mycenne period have been excavated by M. 
Staist The first of these ie of a very peculiar shape; it is an ellipse 
9m. «350 m.; and the pottery which it coutained was alio very peculiar; 
it may now be seen in the National Maseum at Athons; its ornamentation 
isa very carioas florid development of the Myccnns lily pattern. 

On the island of Gha in Lake Copins a fortress and palace, Hke that of 
Tiryns but more extensive, huye been observed both by M. de Ridder and by 
Dr. Noack, M. de Ridider, of the Fronckh Selioo), hus also made excavations 
on the lower part of the hill of Orchomenus in Boeotia; he has found a 
temple, probably of Asclepias, and several graves, and has recovered, among 
others things, a good many early vases and bronze reliefs. 

At Eleusis, M. Philios has pursued his excavations, and has found, just 
on the loft as one enters the great Propylaca, an early well of very careful 
construction, which has been respected even when the Propylaea were built, 





* 1 quote this scoonnt from Dr. Max Mayer's letter to the Berliner PAoly, Mpehcamheift,. 
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ond step being displace) ta Jeave room for it, There can bantly be doubt, 
that this is the eadA/yopor ppéap mentioned by Pansanina” 

At Epidaurus also some more clenrance hus been maile, to the north of 
ihe sacrad precinct. Hore a great. building hag been found, which was 
probably in the form of Tropylaea, aul formed the main entrnoce to the 
sanctuary. . | . 

The #xeavations at Troy have been continued at Mme. Schliemann's 
expense, A provisional pecount, which gives an admimbly elear notion of 
the results of last. senson’s work, has already been given by Dr Dirpfeld” who 
llireeted the excavations, so that they need only be briefly mentioned here, 
Tt hos long been known that the stratum which corresponds in, pertod to the 
civilization of Mycenno, and whiol: therefore seems to correspond most naturally 
to the Homeric Troy, wae the sixth from below, not the second. Hitherto a 
diffioulty jas existed, ainee the second city waa the only one known to have a 
massive fortification wall, and so Schliomunn has regarded ites the tty of 
Priam. Naw, however, it proves thot the sixth city hud a magnificent stone 
wall all round it, far more extensive ond of exeellent, workmanship. It is 

gad to think that Dr, Selditanann did not live to see this confirmation of his 
most cherished theory, Above this stratum Iie three others, an archaic. 
Greek, a Hellenic, and 4 Romau, The whole series of strata lins again been 
carefully tested and recorded in an undiaturle! place, aml so may bow be 
regarded ns finally established, ‘This summer Dr, Dinpfild is continuing the 
excavation at the expense of thy German government, The sixth city 
cotitains, within its massive wall, many buildings of the well-known type, 
ond his yielded plenty of Mycenne pottery, as well as of the black local ware 
which is alao fou! in the tanuli of the Trowl, 
Mr, Ad. Evans, in the course of a nioxt successful trip in Crete, found 
distinct proof of the prevalence of a hew alphabet, of which the existence 
wis already beginnmmg to be snapected from tho ovcasional occurrence of 
letters on objects of Mycenae period, The results promise to be most inter- 
eating, Two inscriptions, ono of five letters, one of three, had been found 
on stone and pottery vases last year by ML 'Tsountaa at Myeenoe. 

In Cyprus, exeavations lave been made for the Britikh Museum at 
Atnathus, under the rection of Mr A. H. Smith; Mr Myres has ales 
watohed the work throughout After it was concluded, he bas made some 
small excavations on prehistoric sites near Nikosia and Salamis, and has alco 
undertaken to entalogne the Muscum at Nicosia, 

Tt is impossible to close this report withouta reference to the irreparable 
Ines austainod by archacolowy in thi premature death of Dr, Lolling.. By 
InMkiatigahle exestiqna lie bl already wot int ordér the great epigraphical 
Museunr at Atheny, and it iy sob! thot his catalogue wie almout realy to 
appear. Ag the writer of the Greek Baedekor, ke had earned the gratitude 
of nm still wider circle, \ 

EK, A. G, 





© exaelii i "Inthe Motheituenes for end, 








THE PAINTINGS BY PANAENUS ON THE THRONE OF THE 
OLYMPIAN ZEUS. 


Is the elaborate description which Pausanias gives of the throne of the 
Olympian Zeus, few parts have given rise to so much discussion and so much 
difference of opinion as the paintings by Panaonus, the brother of Phidias. 
Tt bas been disputed both whore they were placed, and how they were 
arranged. 

Tt is thi aim of the present paper to propose a new contposition for 
‘this series of paintings, and, by doing ao, to justify an oll and recently 
somewhat discredited view as to the position in which they were placed, 
The cuts which are added eetve to illustrate this new suggestion and to 
make clearer its advantages over those which have been previously maile. 
The restoration of one side (p. 240), which has been very kindly drawn by a 
friend, must not, of course, he taken ps an attempt to reproduce exactly the 
Wesigne oF Pansenus, But, since the groups or the figures that compose 
them are derived from fifth century works of Greek art! thoy may well give 
us @ notion of the conditions, as to space anil balance of figures, that deter- 
mine the whole conposition ; and these conditions may be applied with some 
confidence, when we remember how closely even the greatest artists of this 
period often adhered to the accepted scliemo for any group or subject. 

Ip order that we may have clearly befure ta the evidence whinh we 
possess about these paintings and their position, l give a plan of the cella 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (p. 230), and'also a tranalition of the de- 
saription of the paintings by Pausanias, 

Pausanias," in hia description of the throne of Zeus, first refers to the 
legs and arms, and their decoration; thon he continues— 

"Ant between the legs of the dhrotie there are four erise-bars, eavli one 
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* Vor example, of the two groape, enc, that viii 1, er the while ts assimilated to the 
if Those aud Pirithous, ia tales wireet!y fram Olympian mutope The drawing whe tnada to 
the Polygnotan Argonaut vase, Mond. Jal oi. = ehinw the domposition of all tlirne sides, but it 
78-0, The other, of Herwley and Ath, ie waa thought better to publiah: ope aide ouly, ao 
ronnpermell after the Wevithae, 1208 iil 2 ay to ilustente the principle of the i eer 
1, with Win eiferal the two figurestoversad ; without levying claim te.5 complete revteratinn 
the Hetmotos ie from MN iene Curlrqrdtatior, 1588, TV. xh 
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stretching from leg t leg .. . (Description. of subjects on these) .. . And 
the throne is supported not only by the legs, but aleo by pillars equal in 
nimber* to the legs, standing between the. legs. 
“Tt ie not possible to enter underneath the throne, as one goes into the 
inside of the throne ut Amyclae ; at Olympia, what prevents this is a aet af 
screans coustrycted Tike walle Of thease screens 26 much as fasea the door is 
only. painted dark blue, but the test of them show paintings by Panaenus. 
In therm is Atlas supporting earth and heaven, and Heracles stands by, ready 
to take the burden from Atlas; Then there are Theseus-and Pirithous: and 
Hellas, and Salamis bolding in ber liand the ornametit set on the ends of 
ships. And there is;of the labours of Heracles, that against the Neruean 
lion, and the wrong done by Ajax (o Cassandra, and there is Hippodamia 
the daughter of Oenomaus with her mother; anil Prometheus still held by 
his bonis, and Heracles is grouped with him; for this story too is told of 
Heracles, how he slew the eagle that tormonted Prometheus in the Caucasus 
and freed Prometheus also from hia bonds. And, at the extremity of the 
painting. ia Penthesilea breathing her last, and Achilles supporting her; and. 
two Hesporids bear the apples of which it is said that the charge was com- 
mitted to them. This Pansenus was the brother of Phidiag, and there is a 
picture by lim of the battle of Marathan in the Stoa Poecile nt Athens: 

After this, Mausanius goev on to describe the buck of the throne, then the 

footstool, and the pedestal; thon the pavement of black stone in front: ul it, 
with a border of white marhle. 

The most obvious inference from the words of Pausauing is that the 
paintings were acrunged rowni the two sides wnd Lhe back of the throne, the. 
front, which was in great part hidden by the legs and drapery of Zane, being 
left plain blue, This view is also correct, a4 I hope to show. ‘But until now 
it has been open Ww yety grave objections, whieh ora removed by the new 
armmgement which } haye to propose. First, however, we must review the 
explanations which liave been suggested by provinas writers, and see how far 
they are to be accepted, and what diffienlties occur in theiy applicution, 


L—THe OLD ARUASGEMEN'T. 


The subjects enumerated by Pausaniss appear ut first sight to he nine 
as follows: ae 
Atlis:and Heracles: 

Theseus and Pirtthous 
Hellas vod Salama 


-~ ee 


Heracles aod the Nowwean Lion, 
» Ajax and Cassandra. 
6. Aippodamin and Sterope. 


Si 


“Soe Motervon, Adeoat ide P Reid, ji 358 whip tilly mowing Hf tros va watabliahandt. 
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7. Prometheus and Heracles, 
%. Penthesilea ani) Achilles. 
‘. Two Hesperides. 


The une groups naturally divide themselves into three sats of (ures 
each; these sets were placed upon the three decorated sides of the throne by 
Brunn,* Petersen,’ Overbeck (up to third edition),’ and Collignon*. Brnnn’s 
arrangement, which is accepted by most of those who follow him, is thir. 
Ne divides the lower part of each side, beneath the cross-bar, into three 
metope-like spaces, containing the paintings. Above the divisions between 
the metopes he places the pillars which stand between the legs to support 
the throne, But, as Petersen points out, this interpretation cannet be main= 
tained in view of the words foo rats wociv, applied to these pillars; ainve 
they can only mean * equal in number to the legs.’ Tf, on the other hand, 
the pillars be placed above ihe middle of the three metope-like spaces, we 
have # structural anomaly such as it is hardly conceivable that any Greek 
could tolerate. An improvement might be made by suggesting that the 
metopes. were above, not below. the pillars; but this will hardly commen! 
itself ase final solution. There are other very serious objections to Brunn’s 
restoration. Tho group of Achillea and Penthesilea ja said to cone ' at the end 
of the painting,” revraia ey +H ypadh ; yet Brunu and those who follow him 
place it in the middle of « gide, Again, each side, with its three groups, 
presents & most utsymmetrical mrmangement; the first two groups on each 
represent two figures in close dramatic relation, while the third conswta 
merely of two fomale figures juxtaposed.* This point comes out clearly in 
our restoration, if we imagine the two female figures below set side by side in 
a space to correspond with the two groups above them. And moreover, a 
throne for use with » footstool can hanlly be broader than it is high; the 
difference would most probably be the other way. Thus it is clear that, if 
the cross-bar were near the middle, the space either above or below it, if 
divided into three, mnst provide epaces of which the height excdeds thy length 
at least in the proportion of 3 : 2—a shape top narrow for the groups 
they contarned 


[l.—Tue New ARRANGEMENT. 


In view of these objuctions, it is pu wonder’ that a yew theory which 
escapes many of them las met with s wide acceptance This theory was 
firat published by Mr. AS. Murray ih the Mitéheflungen of tho German 
Institute in Athens in 1582; it 2 formally accepted in the officin! problicn.- 
tion of the Olymipiati oxcavations;" and also in tho new. edition of lis 
Gemhichte der Gricchischen Plastik. by Overbeck," who says it-is* shown by Ue 














* Geaek, dor gr, Klima, hop. TL * This objection je metioed try Mr. Murray, 


® Kiveet chew PAcution, pp. 352, 350, &e- Mitslient. oh, thewseck, Inst, Athen 1882, p, 975, 
Ld eat ghee gr- nat bk dad el. A fr ae, ‘yrepia, Tux Ti ii I 1k. 
* Matoire ite in Somipurre ereegee, ©. £80, Forth Ealithon, ps a, 
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vxcavations ut Olyrmpia to be right.’ The suggestion which has met with 
so wide und go authoritative an acceptance is that the paintings of Panaenus 
wore not on the throne of Zeus at all, but were on the barriers which enclosed 
the space in front of it. The position of Hiese barriers can he seen Gn the 
accompanying plan. Remains or traces of them have actunlly been dis- 
covered in the temple, ranning across the three intercolimniations on each 
side, in front of the petfestal, and then crossing the nave of the cella from 
sido to side, The paintings are arranged on the inside of these barriers, 
alter the description of Pausaniag, in the manner indicated on the plan, the 
numbers eorrespondting ty the groups, as enumerated on p, 234 above, Tt is 
clear that by this arrangement we escape some of the difficulties in fitting | 
the description to the artistic and stractural conilitions. Symmetry within 
vach side ia preserved, since in each we have the group of two female figures 





nn earned hag SCALE OF FEET 
CELLA OF TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA, 
AFTER DOERFFELD, OLYMPIA. |. ix. 


in the middle, and the scenes of closer relation and more violent actiow at 
either end; we alse have a possible explanation for tho description of gr 
4 as ‘at the ond of the painting,’ since the following group is on the folds of 
the door, We also have the great advantage that thus the groups of Horncles 
and Atos and of the two Hesperids, the first and last in the description, are 
brought together, as is most appropriate from their mythological connexion: 
Wosee, then, that there ary great advantages in the new suggestion + it eannol, 
however, be accepted until we have also considered what objections there 
are to its application. For the sake of clearness T number these objec ee 
ati] disenss than iy turn. 1 etal 
(1) The the pe “aff fhe ehevnidintte apvtees.—The Vorrmgrtly al the various panels 
of thu barrier ix established hy the extant remains: it is vory manly ‘an 
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motres, or 4x foot six iwohes, Tho heightie a matter of conjecture, since 
in wo case haa nore tian the bottom of any punel been preserved. Lu the 
reatore:! clevution (Olpupia, Mates, 1. xi. xii.) they ore modo P50) mateo 
high (4 ft 11), preeumably in onter to. give foun for the groups ; otherwise 
it is hard to see why so great a height should be assumed!" To me it seems 
extremely improbable. that-a solid barrier of this height ehonld have run 
right across the cella in front of the statne. The normal height of a mans 
eye from the ground ia only P63 metre (5 ft. 4); so that over such a 
barrier a short man could never ace at all the decoration on the pedestal 
af the throne, not to speak of the paintings on the inside of the barrier, 
while ever « fall man would be greatly hampered in his view of the statue 
and its decoration asa whole. [should have thought one metre a qnity 
sufficient height for such a barrier; it is the height given to the Nike 
balustrade at Athens, which also serves as a protection without impeding 
the view, Now, as has boon seen by Petersen ond others, anil as is shown 
in our restoration, the groups are of & metope-liky compusition, and so 
cannot possibly be adapted to an oblong space two metres long by only ove 
metre high, Even if we gmt a4 possible though improbable a height of a 
metre and a half, the space ts still ansmted to compositions which contam 
two ficures each, at least one of them usually standing. For such groupe » 
syunre frome ie the only suitable ove, 

(2)\ The plein live friwt (Geov pey @ravtixapy yeu Bupay erriv, 
HA ATr|l KUaEO pévov)—There i is no explanation of the fact that the part 
of the barrier opposite the door—that is tu say, facing those who entered the 
cella—wns left plain. On the contrary, this is the most obvious of all fields 
for ornkment, and must bave been covered with designs of some sort, amid 
surroundings where every available feld was so mehly decorated, A plain 
blue barrier running right across the cella would huye been moat unsightly, 
uspecially if it were five feet high, Again, if this were the ineaning of 
Pausanias, it would have beot far mote nuiturail and intelligible for him to 
say the barriers were painted by Pansenus inside, plain blue outside. If, on 
the other hand, the painted barriers or screens formed part of the throne 
itself, the reason for their being plain in front is obvious: 

(3) The wrder of Puwsanias deseription—Thia order may easily be 
followed on the plan. Presumably wi visitor was allowed inside the barrier; 
it, is therefore clear that the panels numbered 2 to + could only be seen from) 
the front or from the north aisle; those numbered 3 to ¥, only from the 
front. or from the south aisle; while those mambered §, ) and 1 were visible 
ooly from the north or south aisic. Thus the order ailopted by Pausanias 
becomes very hard to explaim. Lo any case there must be a yap between 4 
and 4, which we should expext him to mention; and besides, the only 
natural way to describe such a set of works would be to begin either at 4 or 





i Diiepfeld,, arr of the architectoml “See Froviep, Aactonis fer Kiinsticr, 
evilence, “ays; "De ehemulign Hohe dee ‘Saf, tii, 
Sebrankew kewot mij olelit" (OL il je 13), 
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5 nti) go on round in order, Tt-may be added that if the barriers were 3 ft. 


high, it would have beeu very difficult for a visitor to have seen some of the 
patels from any point of view, And it shows peculiar perversity ou tho 
part of Pausanins to- choose his starting-point arbitrarily in such # way as to 
separate 1 and 9, the only two groups which have any apparent cownexton 
with one another. 

(4) The purpose of the pointed panelx—Pausanias says that they were “a 
act of acréena constructed Tike walle’ to prevent people from entering ' under- 


veath the throne, as one goes into the inside of the throne at Amyelas, The 


burtiots between the columns and across the cella do wot answer to this 
deseription; they only prevent people from entering the space which they 
ondloge in front of the pedestal of the staiue. Round the pedestal itself there 
were other barriers; of bronze,” which had nothing to do with the pamted 
pana ls 
(5) The tonfedt ye Pavseios—The deacriplion of these aspeens furs 0 
part of the deseription of the throne itself; first the throne as a whole i# 
evoribed, then the lees and arma and their ormamentation; then these. 
painted: screens; then the back of the throne, wnil alter that the footstool aod 
pedestal, Tt a9 not until thie deseription of the throne ie finished that 
Pinsaning goes on to spoak of the pavement of black stone, with a border of 
white marble, whieh wae in front of the pedestal, and of which the remains 
wre extunt in stn at the present day (see Plan), [fna ia suggested, the 
ywintings were on the barriers which surrounied. this pavement, surely they 
would have been mentioned by Pausanias together with it, not in the midst 
of ports of the throne itself, with which they had no very close connexion, 
Jt seams inconceivable, after reading consecutively the description of Pausa- 
nias, thal these screens were anything but o part of the structure of the 
trond itself 

(6) ‘The ronurine and date of te barrier —Here | cannot do better than 
quote from Olympia, ii. p, 18 (Dérpfeld): ‘The former height of the harriers 
is unknown; nor cnn jt he determined whether they belong to the original 
plan, or were only inserted. after the erection of the cultus statue; the latter 
seems to me the more probable.” Indeed, the addition of the barriera may 
have been made at any period, since they are merely ‘slipped im from above 
between the volumns after the latter were already stuceoed.’ They certainly 
Jo not necessarily form 4 part of the work done under Phidias’ direction, 
Professor Dorpfeld also points out, on the same page, that the doors and the 
triple division of the barrier across the cella are merely & conjectural restora- 
tion, based on the supposition that the paintings of Panaenus were on this 
barrier: they therefore afford no monumental evidence in favour of that sup- 
position. When it is added that the barriers, where extant, though covered 


im both sides with stucco (vid, p, 11), slow no sign whatever of the paintings 


that are assigned to them (p. 13), it becomes clear that we have to do here 


not with new evidence, based upou extant monoments, as to the position of 
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tha paintings; but merely with o now theory ag bo the interpretation of Pau- 
gonias, T think, after weighing all the objections against that new theory, we 
may dismiss it as witenable, | 


HI.—A Prorosen So.wrion. 


The arguments that lisve forced us to reject the new theory compel is also 
to accept, in part af least, the old one. They at least show that, however the 
groups were arranged in the paintimg, the screens formed an integral part of 
the throne itself, and were placed between its: legs. The great difficulty 
hithorte found in this yiew is the triple division of eacli side, and the un- 
aymmetrical arrangement whiel) yesttlis from H This, however, oan eusily be 
avoided. | 

The scram on the front of the throne being lefl plain blue, aml the 
paintings being divided between the other three sides, ther ig no room for 
iloubt ns to the distribution of the aubjects between these three sides. Within 
onel\ aide, however, the case is differant Tt istry that the subjects belong- 
ing to each) aide aeem wl first aight to divide themselyes into three groups. 
But what seems to be the third group in each case is of a different nature 
from the other two; tt consists of two femnnle figures, not in any close or 
dramatic relation to:one another; in fact, it is not o-groupatall Hellps and 
Salamis, Hippodamia and her mother, the two Hesperids, merely stand side 
by side—and not necessarily in the same papel. Here is the solution of the 
dificulty, By placing these two standing figures tu two panels side by aide, 


ARRANGEMENT OF PAINTINGS ON TILRONE 
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instead uf in thy aame panel, we ate at onee enshled to armnge the growps 
wnd figures ina simple and syaumetrical inanner, We have four panels, not 
three, ott each aile. The syunre, metope-like groups find their natural place 
above the cross-bar, divided by = central pillar, On each side of this central 
pillar, below the cross-bar, stands o simple female figare, almost like a caryn- 
tid, to help the appearance of strength and solidity which, for the lower part 
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of the structure, is wo desimble, We thio have a purfect syninietry behwean 
the various groupe i nil fits, nil ancl ts naive! toa place for which it is 
peculiarly appropriate. Yot no violence whateverds done t the eseription 
of Pausanias, whe conld hardly have followed any different order :-he spenke 
first of the two metope-like groups above, then of the two single figures 
below. Thus, too, better, Lian om any otlier hy pothesis, the words reAevrata 
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de 7H Yoedp are explained.” The wroup Of Penthesilea and Achilles does 
wtually acour al the extreme cul of the whole series of printings; the two 


figures mentions afterwards are wet beyond it, bot below Ht, Thue every 


Lest which wy can mpply is mint most satisfictornty by the arrangement which 
| preps 


il — i 
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There ja only que objection which noceurs to me; this is that the 
Hesperids are again separated from the group of Athi: aod Heracles, with 
which we should naturally expect them to be associated, and to which they 
were joined in Mr. Murray's arrangement, TT aimit that this objection haa 
some weight, though 1 think it is lessenod by the folowing cousiderations. 
There is no mythologteal impossibility in the separation of the Hesperids 
from the group of Horucles and Atiis; according to one version Hwy were 
the daughters of Zeus” and therefore might appropriately appear by them- 
selyas on his throne, And again, if their separation, ou the throne itself, 
from the group of Hereles and Atlas is a thing tht requires comment, rt ia 
most inlikely that Pausanias, who was familiar with, Hie mythologieal con- 
nexion of the two groups,!* would: have arbitrarily separated thet tn his 
description. Such & separation seems only oxplicable if (hey wore really 
remoté from one another on the monument itselh 

In any case, this one objection aust be outweighed by the many arge- 
ments which tell in favour of the arrangement of the paintings ou screens 
placed between the legs of the throne, Such screens are structurally « great 
advantage ; they made it possible to erect inside the throne whatever supports 
were necessary for tle great chryselephantino statue seated npon it. Whew 
we remember the great weight and complicated structure of the framework 
necessary tou colossal statue, we see that it would have been extremely 
dificult, if not impossible, to make ench a statue seated upon an ordinary 
chuir, of which the seat was supported only at the sides. And, even spart 
from extra supports, the eight logs or pillars und the oroéé-bars, as described 
by Pausaniag, would have been unsightly if one could have seen right through 
from one side to the other, aud would have made the whole, as has) been 
suggested, more like scaffolding than a stately throne. If, on the other 
hand, each: side was coteplotely filled with a screen, then the pillar and the 
cross-bar would divide the field it offered into four panels admirably adapted 
for the subjects which were painted upon them by Pansenus, The two 
caryatid-like figures below, and the two metope-like groups above do nol 
merely add to the richness of the ornamentation ; we see In them one more 
instance of the architectural design which eoutrolled every accessory of the 
great work of Phidias, and gave t it 4 unity and breadth of conception 
“oe which so profuse a decoration might liwve impaired the effect of the 
whole. 

FE. A, GARpsEn. 
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NOTE ON MEGALOPOLIS. 


My attention has been called by Professor RB, Richardson to an ‘ 
occurrence of the word exavobijca which we overlooked when we published 
our report on the excavations at Mogalopolis, believing that we had come 
across & word not known before, On » tile ut Sparta, published in the: 
Athenian Mittheitengen ii. p. $41, aul previously, but without the word in 
question, in the Hull, o fnat, 1873, p. 1M. is impmssed the following 
inveription a 
TIAINGOIAAMOCIAICKANO - 
BHIKACETTIIKAAAIKPATEOC - 
EPP WNANIKACIWNOC 


No trauscription is given in previous publicutions; | suppose we must read : 
Trivdor Sapdcras cxavobrnac eri RadAtxpareoy: Epyiov a Nixagiavos 


It may bo remembered that we supposed the Scanotheca at Megalopolis to be 
situated im the peculiarly constructed wostern parodos; it could not, from 
the position of the Thersilion, have stood behind the scena. At Sparta 





Ext or Broa or Petr ay Menacoroyse 
Asa—Banne omrrren iy Peevors Puas. 


there is no evidence for any such abuormal arrangement; but the occurrence 
of the name Seanothoca there also does not necessarily invalidate any of our 
conclusions as to the application of the name in the theatre at Megalopolis, 
except so far ns concern ite WHique ise. 


. 
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| _-¥ take thie opportunity. of pointing oat another omission in the Mega- : 

- jopotis publication, of whist the probability was suggested to us by Professor 

| Tn the plan of the Stos of Philip (Megulopolis, PL XV.) three 

; more colutnn-bases should be inserted at each end, ina Hne parallel to the | 
three that form the extreme aisle in the wing, and at the same distance from 

” the inner edge of the wing as those three are from the end wall of the ston. | 

; Lame ica yen nl. adam el to the sixth column 

from cither end; and thus the wings present a symmetrical structure. The 

pueda sik Ail tat WARIO edt Sins any tangata hy 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RACCITAZ. 


Ty two teoent numbers of thy Cléssiow! Revie two most: interesting 
notes live appeared. Hie first by Dr, Vermll under thy same tithe as that of 
the presonh paper, end Lhe secon! s notice of the second volume af Rohde's 


Tsyche hy Miss Herrison. Dr. Rolie in his work and both Dr Verralf and 


Miss Harvison in these notes aro led to the oonelision, if they do not ass 
the fact ng an axiom, that the worship of Dionysus is notan indigenous cult 
in Greece but cane im from Thoeoce and the north. Tl is w vet wWhiek wt first 


sight appenrs incontestable: thy niythology of nearly every state ji Greece 


has ‘tho tale of the incousing of the god from abroal, Thebes and Athens, 
Argos anil Orchomenos, Corinth anil Brasiae—all have their own stories of his 


alvent. “The very nami Diunyans has 9 forign, probably a Phrygian, deriva- 


tion, ‘This it is no wonder that modern mythologists almost without, 


exception have adopted the view of the ancients thomselves tat the worship 
iy one imported into Greece, 


But, though it is evident thot much of the Inter cult Is tinelombheddy 
not Indigenous; there does yet seen ta be a eroumlwork of a real old folk 
teligion at tie bottom of all these Phrygian and Thracian mysteries of 
later times. [t would seem to bean almost unscientific method, if I may 
Wwe the term without offence,.m the strength of certain similarities in 
rustoms and colts between the deities of two diffurent countries, to couclude 
that therefors the two aro identical. Plutareli, indeed, and other writers? 
itentify Dionysus and Osiris, and go too a moderu mythologist has. at- 
tetagrted to show that Demoter herself isa stranger culonist from Egypt. Bat 
the atudy of comparative mythology has ahown ts how similar are the early 
falk oustomaand folk onits throughout all the world, and the fair conolusion 
is wot that one people borrwed its customs from another buv that all foun 
their origin independently in certain instincts common to ull butonnity. ‘The 
case however with Dionysus worship in Greeve is somewhgt different, Dr, 
Rohde attributes to it the origin of tho beliof in immortality and derives 
both oult and belief from the north, He wouk! not, I think, assert that of 


necessity the loon) myths and the custous which gave rise to those mytine also 


uvcessarily came trom the north. On the contrary there is a bonsiderble 
amount of evidence to show that the ault of a wine god, wlio originally waa 
known under different titles in difforent party of Grovee, was one of the 
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earliest indigenous cults in nearly every Greek township and village. The 
vine was one of the earliest agricultural products of the country aml the 
worship of the vine god is essentially m worship of country men in country 
districts, Moreover in regard to this very belief in the immortality of the 
soul it may he remarked that, whereas tha personification of the god by the 
priest isan clement common in Pelasgic ritual and mdeed in very many 
primitive religions, the old Thracian beliefs seem to point rather to a recogni- 
tion of the painfulness and worthlessness af life than to any hope for # 
brighter hereafter. We are-expressly told that the. belief in a future life 
owed its origin te Pythagoras, and before the dute of Pythagoras the worship 
of Dionysus must have spread itself over Greece? 

Moreover we have reconla in the felds both of mythology and ritual 
which would seem to poiut to extremely primitive and thoroughly indigenous 
cults of the deity, In mythology Thebes and Naxos both claimed to have 
been the place of his birth: we find him nursed in infancy at Thebes by the 
nymph Ino,* in Enhboea by Makris,* on Parnassus by the Thyiades; at Athens 
ani near Nyaa by the Muses, at Brasine by the inhabitants themselves and by 
Ino? Finally we hear of the death and tombs of Dionyausat Delphi and in 
Crete, and similarly at Argos there aeema to have been o belief in bis annual 
denth and resurrection im his favourite form of « bull, ef Phit. Ja Os. 35 
dvaxaXovvtas 4 abran bro cakmiyyor df bbates (uBaddortes els THe aBvaoor 
Gpva 73 Tukacye.” Indeest throughont Greece we tind very many feasts 
anit enlts of the deity which appear to belong naturnily to o primitive 
population ie tle agricultural stage: at Elis, for instance, where at the feast 
of the Thyias the women invoke the god to appear usa bull, und the miracle 
of the filling of the winejars tock place," at Rhodes at the festival of the 
pruning of the vines,’ at Phigaleia at the feast called jafowes, at which 
there was a contest In eating," at Alea where the women wert beaten just 
is the Spartan youthe at the feast of the Orthia,’* at Kynaetha where the 
holy hull was miraculdusly revealed to the worshippers,” and in Attica iteelf 
where the incoming of the god was commemorated in a distinetly primitive 
fashion," where the marringe of the gad to the ‘queen’ in the Boukoleion 
at the Anthesteria clearly belongs to a primitive mult, and the carrying of the 
statue round the town, as at Lesbos, is a direct development, of m maypole 
cusboim. 

A furthur ond still more fatal objection to the theory of the importation 
of the worship of Dionysus lies in the faot that the strongholl of the cult 
of the deity lay not in-any superior race of conquerors or in any bieratic 
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caste, but among the poor country people; it was not a state religion in the 
earliest times but belonged to the country districts. This we see mast 
clearly in the case of Attica: more than one Attic deme claimed to have 
introduced the cult: Eleutherae, Icaria und the Somachidne all have their 
different legends: Brauron had its special primitive cult, while still another 
account tells of the introduction of the god from Eleusia The eonelysion 
to be drawn is obvious; where several districts claim to haye originated the 
same Worship, and each has its own Jegend to wccount for and justify that 
claim, the probability is that each of them had originally its own cnlt and 
that. these several onlts, being all rooted in some one natural primitive belief 
or custont, werv later assimilated to one another in one great state religion. 
And the history of the development of the worship in Athens farther bears 
out this view: it would appesr that it was not until the popular tyrant 
Pisistratus came inte power, that the poymlar vod Dionysus assumed the full 
dignity of # atate deity,'” while the greater Dionysia were not established to 
overshadow the country festival before the date of Cimon!’ The rudeness 
and simplicity of the earlier feast is borne witness to by Plutarch de div, 
cup, Pp ratpios TOV Acovueimy gopri to takai éréureto Syyotixds wal 
‘Napaer dpdopeds olvov xal Kyparis: elra tpiryor ris elder Bros loyddww 
dppryov jeorobber KopiZev' bl maar bi 6 SddA0s, From the political side 
also there is certaiuly no impossibility in the theory of Welcker™ that the 
story of the appearance of Dionysus Melanuigis in connexion with the feast 
of the Apaturia! owes its origin to the enrolment as citizens of the 
Diotryana-worshipping clan of the Aigikoreis, 

Without then entering into any discussion of the origin and nationality 
of the early worshippers of Dionysus on Greek soil, a question with which T 
hope to be able to deal on some other occasion in connexion with the 
Konretes, I shall be content to have established that in Greece there was an 
early indigenons cult of» yine and vegetation deity, who was later identified 
with the stranger god of Thrace and with him passed under the name of 
Dionysus, This being so, how are we to explain the fact that in nourly every 
state in Greece where we find thy worship of Dionysus eatablished wo also 
find stories of bis incoming from abroad? It is to this problem, more 
especially in connexion with the Theban tnyth aa embodied in the Bacchae 
of Euripides, that the rest. of thie paper je devoted. 

The plot of the Bawhae of Euripides is too well known to need 
recounting hero: it is to three soones in the play that we must devote our 
attention: the dressing up of Pentheus in the guise of a bacchante, the 
seene of lia slaying aa reported by the messenger, and the coturn. of Agave 
With the lead of her son (vv. $10-S60, 925-045, 1043-1153, 1170-1200), 

The first of these scenes has.a more than half comic character = when 
Dionysus and Pentheus re-enter from the palace (825), Penthews must indeed 
have presented » ridiculous figure. He has a lock out of place ; his girdle * 
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ia loose; his dress does not hang straight; ha is at a loss in which band to 
hold Lis thyrsus. Finally, after he has been further made up by Dionysus, 
lio is led through the middle of the town to be the lnughing-stock of all 
Thebes (854, of. 961). Nounus (xlvi, 108M) gives a somewhat similar account 
of his dressing up aud also dwells at some length on the crowding of the 
Theban men to see Pentheus led ont. In the seoonil scene Dionysus conducts 
Pentheus to the pine-grove and there they find the maennds resting quietly. 
Pentheus cannot vet a wood view of them, so Dionysus bends down a tall 
pine aud, setting him on the top of it, lets it go, so that Pentheus appears 
perched aloft. Then the god disappears; o voice is hoard calling on tho 
maenads to pubish the intrider and at the same time a column of fire 
appears reaching up to heaven. ‘Tle maensds, catching sight of Penthens, 
at first pelt him with sticks and stones: then at the bidding of Agave they 
tir wp the pine-tree by the roots and so Pentheus falls. In spite of his 
entreaties they full upon him and "Agave acta as priestess and begins the 
murder, Laying her left bund on lis shoulder and her foot against his side, 
she wrenchod off his shoulder with heaven-sent power,” Then there is a 
scramble led by Ino and Autonge for parts of the body. Eventually Agave 
seizes the head and, fixing it om her thyrens, rushes off with it to Thebus 
culling on Bacchus to share her triumpl Nonmns again givee a similar 
sordunt mn phasizing her moa back to Thebes; 
xlyi, 217 wa) dovig tayvyouves Gvddpape yapuats Mureys, 

Theocritis (xxvi.) tells ue that there were twelve altars set wp by the 
women, three to Semele and nine to Dionysus, and that on these. they offered 
spociilly prepared cakes, according to the rites prescribed /by the god. He 
further emplisizes the scramble for pieces of the flesh. From Oppian we 
eet as the cry of the revellers: 

j im putcap o Atovure 
liste wdhay Proyepay warpaior, ab & ehérrFov 
laiay, 

Tu the third éceuo, with which we lave to deal, the following points, 
which seem the ealioit ones in the myth, call for specin! conmdoration. In 
the first place Avaye returns proud of her exploit, She has the prize of 
victory in the hunting (vv, 1147, 1200, 1259, Nonnus xlvi. 222, 239) atl 
enters the city calling on Bacchus (vy. 1145) and with the cry of triomph > 

épopien UE spies 

eca vedropoy dr) peradpa 

pacaplay Ojpar, 
Further, a¢ having been the first to strike the victim, alice haa special honour 
among tie revellers: 

Cher, tig it Batoica rpwra + 
Ay, €Hor TO yepas 
aKa “Ayain ey oe cv Geacous, 
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In honour of this victory she is to give a feast to all her friends, and Caltous 
himself shares the honour she has won: 


1241 yavpobpevos 88 rois duois dypedpaciv 
xarei didovs es Baita: paxdpios yap et 
paxapios Hwan tolad éberpyacrpdrmr. 


Nonmus xlyi, 221 Kadue pctxap, xadég oe paxdprator. 
Finally the head of Ponthous is to be fixed on the triglyphs of the palace : 


12128, Mevdeds + duds vals roi “orw ; aipéctw kaon 
mixta pds ofxous Mupdewr wpocapSacers 
(Oy Tagometiocy Kpata tpryUdbos THe, 


Nonnus xivi, 232 
Susres €uoi oreiyerde mapa wpuwvaia 68 Kiidpou 
mwitate Taito Kapyvow euiy dvaPijpara uleys. 


The main points thon of the whole story, as we shall treat it, are the 
following. The king of the country is elaborately dressed ap as 4 woman 
and in this guise is led through the town to be a laughing-stock to the. 
inhabitants and sp out into the woods. There he is set upon a tree.and at a 
given signal is pelted with sticks and stones by the assembled women, After 
a time the tree is pullod up by the roots and the body of the king is torn im 
pieces by his mother and her two sisters. Then there apparently follows a 
scramble for the various limbs and eventually the mother seizes the hewl and 
races off with it, fixed on her ivy-wreathed thyrsus, to the town, Here she 

ims herself 9s victor in the hunt, ordains 9 feast and bids her servants 
fix the head on the triglyphs of the palace. Such is the main story ; minor 
points, such as the technical uses of particular words, will be dealt with in 
their proper places. 

Now we have seen that in all probubility the worship of Dionysus was 
not # cult introduved into Greece from abroad in the way described by 
Euripides, and, this being so, we are justified in looking for some other inter- 
pretation and explanation of the story. In dealing with Greek mythology 
the most fruitfal source and origin of myths lies in early custom and ritual : 
indeed it is a safe rule to go by, that, where in the later accounts mythical 
stories are celébrated and perpetuated by means of feasts, in by far the 
majority of cases the ritual is older thon the myth anil indeed gave birth to 
it. This is to be proved not ouly by a comparison of the religions of various 
Gireck states, in which feasts, which are in their origin identical, have totally 
different stories tacked on to them, but also by a comparison with: similar 
feativals in other parts of the world belonging to peoples in the same stage 
of civilization. Tn the present ense, then, our inquiry must divide itself into 
two chief henile = 

(1) the consideration of Greek awl other cults aud custonis, whieh tay 
lave any bearing on the question ; 
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(2) the exominntion of the Dionysus worship as we know it.in Thebes, 
to see if any such ritual, as. would pive rise to this myth,can be fownd there, 
aml, if a0, to nasign a nome, if possibile, for the feast in which these customs 
Were preserved. 

(1), That at certain seasons of the year itis an almost universal fol 
custom to take out of the town or village some figure representing the 
vegutation god of the past season and to return bringing back into the village 

another figure of the new god, has been sufficiently proved by Mannhardt 


and Frazer, The existence of this and other similar custotns in ancient’ 


Greece nnd Ttuly bos also been established by these writers in connexion 
with such ceremonies as thoge of the Argei and Mainuriys Veturina at Rome 
anil of the Thesmoploria and Adonis rtesin Greece. Further, unless Dam 
mistaken, we may see distinct traces of this oustom in those festivals: in 
which the statue of the god or goddess is carried out of the town and then 
brought hack again, this being a natural development of the earlier custom 
due clieiy to the sanctity supposeil to reaide in the statue itself Such 
rites are to be found in the Toneia of Sames*" and perhaps also’ in the 
Anthesterin and Plunterin at Atliews. The same principle is involved. in 
rather a different manner in the cases where a goddess is reganled as having 

a double character as mother and virgin, Thus we find Hera aa a virgin 

and bride at Hermione” and as a virgin; bride and widow at Stymphalus:* 
so too Athene was regarded asa mother goddess at Elis™ and there can be 
no doubt that, hisratieally speaking, the tuiden Persephone of ong season 
became the mother Demeter ofthe next. It ia then perhaps in some similur 
custom aud belief that we are to look for the origin of the myths of the 
introduction of Dionysus, accompanied as it generally is by the death or 
exile of some earlier king. 

In treating the Pentheus myth in detail it will be moet convenient to 
divide the story under the various heads of the various stages of the ceremony, 
looking for purallels, drawn from somewhat similar customa, to each partioular 
act, These heads then will be: 


(a) The dressing up of the figure as a woman. 

(6) The leading of it through the town for ull to see. 

(o) The setting of it om « tree, 

(@) The pelting with sticks and stones. 

(¢) Tho tearing to pieces;and scramble for Hie parts, 

CY) The earryimg Lome of the head on the thyrsus at racing pace. 

(g) The fixing on the triglyphs of the house. 

(a), The dressing up of Penthons as a woman is perhaps the poimt 
hardest to explain in the whole story, The emphasis laid upon it in all the 
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accounts and the half comic character given to the scene by Eunpides 
would seem to make it impossible that it should be simply a disguise 
demanded by the exigencies of the case, Also we must bear in mind that 
iu the corresponding stories of Grchomenos and Argos, to be discussed later, 
the victim is in reality a woman, This phenomenon may point to an original: 
gynaecocratic age, such as that proposed by Tépifer im the case of the 
Minyadae ; and so perhaps an originally feminine personification of the deity 
wns superseded by @ male dresed asa female”! However that may be, it is 
a phenomenon common to many forma of folk custom throughout Europe. 
Thus in’ Russia, on the Thursday after Whit Sanday, the villagers cut a young: 
pine-tree, dress it asa woman and bring it with rejoicing into the village; 
three dopa after, on Trinity Sunday, they drag it out and throw it:into 
water Sa too at “the burial of Carnival’ in, Lechrain a man dressed itn 
black woman's clothea and accompanied by # train of male mourners, dressed 
as wornen, was curried out of the village to « large dung-heap, where he was 
drenched with water and barnel** For an early Esthonian instance 
Mantihardt quotes Thomas Hidrn (¢ 1501) 4.n:): every new year no figure of 
straw was dressed as a man ani called Metsiko; the people attribated to him 
the ‘guardianship of their flocke from wild bensts and the keeping of their 
boundaries, "They all accompany him ont of the village and eet him on the 
nearest tree (¢}, A later record * tells us thatatthe feast of the Anununciation 
a large straw figure waa made called ‘metea isa” (father of the wood) or 
‘metsa ema’ (mother of the wood), according as it was dressed as. a man or 
woman; this was kept in the cowhouse till the day of the protession; then 
it was fixed on a long pole, carried firat round the village (2), then ont into 
the wood where itwas set on a tree (6). This was followed by gross revela™ 
This festival relutes no doubt pot to the destrnction of the old deity but to 
the setting up of the new ong, but the carrying on a pole and the setting on 
a tree are clear parallels to the Pentheus case, In Italy used to be observed 
the custom of ‘sawing the old: woman'on the Fourth Sunday in Lent: aot 
Palermo the part was played by an old woman, at the back of whose neck 
was a bludder of blood: thia was sawn throngh and the blood spurted out, 
At Florence the old woman was a figure stuffed with walnuts and figs and 
fastened to the top of o ludder, At Mid-Lent this was sawn throngh and 
there was a scramble fur the fruit (4), In many places of Germany on the 
eve of St. Peter Stubifeyer (Feb, 22) or on Rupert's Duy, the straw-witeh, the 
old woman or the grandmother of winter, was driven out or burnt; sometimes 
the dead spirit of winter is conceived as & bird and im Saxony this: song ja 
sung: 
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‘rot ‘mut Sunternezel | 
Siinte Peter dai es kuemen: 
Biinte Tigges kuemat noch : 
hai verhiitt di Hos un Huoff, 
Lant on Sant 
‘Lof an Grass. 

a Or; 
Herauss, herauss du Schwellenvogel - 
S. Peters Stuhilfeyer ist kommen, 
verbeut dir Hauss und Hoff und Stull 
Titiwechoppen Schewer wad andere all. 
Bis anff iiesen ‘Tag tibers Jahr 
dass hie kein Schade -widerfahir, 


Otlier instances of the vegetation spirit being represented a¥ a oman will be 
found in the (olden Aongh i. pp. 262, 263, 267, 271, 272, 273, ete, Mannhardt, 
Bk. yp. 414, ef. ps. 420, 

(4). Little need be here said of the leading of the figure through the 
Village ; it is. a feature common to nearly all ench forme of ritiail, The figure, 
a¢ Mr. Frazer bas shown, may be greeted either with cries of sorrow or with 
jeere of derision and loathing,” In Thebes, if we may reconstract the ritual, 
the vearly Penthens seems to have wodergone the latter treatment, 

(ec). The setting of the figure on a tree is also an extremely common 
feature in these rites. Among the Saxons. of ‘Transylvania the Carnival is: 
hung ona tree. The Metzik of Esthonia was, as we have seen, set for a 
year on atree. So too, the provineea of Orleans, the "grand Monilard ‘is 
carried solemnly round the village and then put on the oldest applé-tree, 
This is in April; at the apple-gathering the figure ia taken down and either 
burnt or thrown into the water. The first apple-gatherer of the year ia 
alled the grand mondard for the next season. It is only a modification of 
the rite when the fignre is set on a pole or as in the case of ‘the old woman” 4 
at Florence at the top of a ladder. So we find « very similar instance to the 
one discussed: in Austrian Silesia on the Fourth Sunday in Lant « straw 
figure made by the bovs ia dreased by the girls in women’s clothes, Attached 
to « long pole it ia carried aut of the village followed by a troop of young 
people alternately rejoicing and lamenting. Ina field outside the village the 
figure is stripped of it clothes and ornaments; then the crowd rushes in and 
tenrs it to bite sctiffling for the fragments (e), Every one tries to get a wisp 
of the straw, whieh if placed in the manger would make tho cattle thriva™ 
Som Upper Lusatia, Death, » figure made out of straw and rags, was dressed ; 
in the veil of the last bride and smock of the last dua; then with signa of 
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the deepest mourning carried in on a pole, pelted with sticks and stones (@), 
and finilly plunged into w pool outside the village, Then all these taking 
part plucked o green twig and brought it homes” Nor again are those cases 
in any way different from the parallel custo of representing the spirit as # 
tree dressed up ué a man or Wommn as was the case at the Bovotian Daedala. 
So too we find Marena (Winter) in Russia represented! by a tree which is 
aftorwards thrown into the water* Ofven ayain the figure of Death ia made 


of birchen twigs or of the branch of # beech-tree and sometimes it is hung 
on a little tree and carried about’ by girls oollecting money.* Tndeed we may 
say that one of the commonest ideas about this spirit conceives it as reaiding. 
in the tree just as we see the goddess on tho coins of Mim and that 
naturally this belief is reflected in folk custom. 

OF customs obrionsly belonging to the class of maypole ceromonies which 
we find in Greece perhaps the best instance is the feast of the * Daymaphoria’ 
calobmted once in eight years nt Thebes, as deseribed by Procius, Probably. 
however the feast was originally an annual one, as we find the priesthood was 
annual (Pais ix. 20, 1). A-boy of noble birth and distinguislied beauty, 
wreathed with laurel, richly dressed’ and with his hair let down, formed the 
principal figure in 4 proceasion headed by his nearest relation carrying » pole; 
called xcorrm, teoomied like a maypole with ribbons and coloured balls. He 
is followed by a band of maidens holding out boughs of ulive and singing 
songs of supplication, The procession visited the shrines of Apollo Tamenios 
and Chalazios. Customs euch a8 this show that primitive rites, which may 
be ascribe to an early tree worship, were by no Taeans extinct in Greece 
ever ata comparatively late date: * 


fd), Buueeh, 1095 
we & eloow Ckdity Seomoryy edijpevor, 
TpOTov wer atau ‘yeppabas KpaTasBouus 
éjpearoy avrixupyov eripecas wetpar 
Btouri + dkarivosiv yeovtilero 
Pda B Guprovs leray bi alfépos 
‘TewBiens, evaxor Sbarpvoy Kr 


At first sight this may appear to he merely a postic amplification of the: 
ritual: that this is not tie ease, but that it formed a regular’ part of the 


ceremony, will appear from the following Similar invlarees, where it undoubt- 
edly has a epecial meaning, in Upper Lusatia, as we have seen, the fignire 
of Death is set on tho end of a tong pole-and the tallest and strongest. girl 
ria with ft owt of the-village, the resh peltiog the effigy with sticks and 
stones «= Whoever hits it will be snre to live through the year. Siti larly in 
other parts of Lusatia the women who carry out the figure are pursued hy: 
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urchins throwing stovea"”  Mannharli quotes another somewhat similnr 
instance from Poland.” ‘But it ix iu Oreeee itself that we must loole for tho 
most striking parallels to this custom: cognate instance of auch a ceremony 
is that of the A:@oSo\ce of the maidensatTroezen, Paus.ii.32. 2 ds 6¢ syv Aaplar 
wai AbEnolay, xai yap Tpothqvios péreoter avror, ov Toy abroy héyovew by 
‘Emidadpioe «ai Alyiijras Aoyov, d\Aa dduxéabas -rapPérevs éx Kpyrqs- 
craciagaytmy be dpolws toy ev Th wokei avrartev Kal tavras dais bro 
Tay dytistoqwray kavaheuciipat xal topryy youd duce AifloSidua 
Gropatorres. So too at the festival of Dionysus at Alva, mentioned above, 
the women were beaten in accordunce,ua we are told, with an oracle from 
Delphi (Paus; viii. 28,1). The Thessalian women are said to have beaten to 
dvath Lais FuAtvacs yeXoraus, in consequence of which n feast was instituted 
in honour of Aphrodite Anosia, in which doubtless the practice of beating 
was preserved, and at Thebes it-will be remembered that the SovAsuor was 
beaten ayrinasy pd BSoes. 

Similarly at the Elousinia there would seem to have been a Lithobolia* 
Tt also appears at the Roman feasts of the Lupercalia and Nonae Caprotinue. 
This rite appertains always to festivals the object of which iz to stimulate 
the powers of generation. Mannhardt connects it with the similar beating 
of Fauna with myrtle, of Pan with aquills, and of Demeter with whips of 
tree burk, while stmilar instances in modern customs aré plentiful such as 
that where the ‘Laubkinig' carries «long stick in hia hand with which he 
boats children and dogs. Tt combines the notions of the destrnetion of the 
evil spirit and the stimulating of the generative powers. But why is such 
stoning resorted to in the case of Pentheus, who ia doomed to death ¢ Surely 
for the same reason that the dappaxos at Athens was stoned," that the 
seapegoat in Asia Minor was beaten with squills und the branches of trees, 
thot Mamurius Veturiua wae beaten with pods, and. that the slava at the. 
Claeronean festival was beaten with agnus castua The anawey is given us 
by Mr. Frazer:" it is'to dispel any malignant influences by which the figure 
may be possessed, in order that his spirit and reproductive powers may be 
transmitted to his successor ata time of full activity, It will be noticed 
that many of the objects with which the representative of the spint was. 
beaten had in themaeclyes special magical powers, and this may find a parallel 
in the pelting of Pentheus with the magical thyraus and the roots of the onk- 
tree, If then we are able to show grounds for the belief that the Pentheus 
myth found its origin in some form of ritual akin to the carrying out of 
Death in modern Europe, we shall he also justified in assuming that the 
pelting of tho figure set in the tree was originally an integral part of both 
ritual and myth. 

(ce), The fate of the body of Pentheus does not seem certain. According 
to Euripides the various limbs were «cattered over the barren slope of 
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Cithweron aud then collected ond buried by Cadmus. Nonous apparently: 
makes each woman carry home a piece of the flesh with her. Similarly ou. 
two vases published ‘by Hartwig we see the maenads carrying off legs and 
arms ag prizes. In either case we have numerous parallel rites in modern 
folklore. The body of Orpheus seems to have been scattered over the fields, 
the earliest account of it being that Orpheus was slain for not honouring. 
Dicnysus;" and he is connected with the introduction of Dionysus by 
Sechol. Bar. Al. 968, The fact that the figure of Death is often toru to 
pieces is 30 cotimonpliece that we ueed not here adduce instances, beyonl 
these already quoted, The scramble for pieces of the victim however intro- 
duces to us a new ides; the representative of the god has been killed in the: 
full vigour of life, so there is still virtue im the parts, Speaking generally of 
the German spring fire festivals U. Jain says: ‘finally when the fire burns 
low, they jump through the fame, the smoke having healing properties, 
Then the remains of the fire were edrefully collected and carried home was 
having virtue as 4 talisman: there they were tied to fruit-trees, buried im the 
flax-field, or seuttered broadcast over the corn.’ So too in Austria we find 
the Heah of the victim stewed over the Easter fire is divided among all the 
partakers in the nite. Similar scrambles take place in Austrian Silesia, the 
parts of the victim either making the crops grow, or bringing good luck to 
the cattle or cadsing the bens to brood. Again, if the bearers of the 
figure on their way home meet cattle aml strike them with their sticks, 
this will make them ‘prolifie;* a belief which corresponds nearly to ithe 
magical power of the shivteieh, At Athens fragments of the pigs of the 
Thesmophoria brooght fertility to the crop.“ There is however another 
possibility: 1f we accept the account of Euripides it. appears that the limbs 
of Penthets were scattered over the barron slopes of Cithaeron, te. outside 
the immediate cultivated lands of the town. For this we tooy find a close 
parallel in the carrying of the figure of Death to the boundary af the 
village,” which is the usual custom at these rites, It isnot necessary for me 
to decide which of these views may be the tightnne; nor again in the case 
of the:latter is.1t to the point here to discuss the origin of such a custom ; 
whether it ts in ite origin simply the driving out of the polluted old year, or 
whather it is a substitute for the eating of the victim. This question has 
been fully enough examimed by Dr. Robertson Smith in The Relipion of the 
Semvades. . 

Another point which we may bere notice is the blaze of fire™ which 
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uppears streteling up to the sky at the disappeatance of Dionysus, This we 
nay connect with the traulition of the Thraciau Bisaltwe that at the gathering: 


af the Worshippers: of Dionysus in the sacred grove a bright light appeared 


oray éverqpianr BEAKH Trocein, eal Torro warras opan Tove wepi To TEpevoy. 


drerpiSorras. drar 6 dxapriay, ey daiverPas roirro To Pde ahha oxoTos 
eweyery Tor Tower @amep kal Tag dAXas bievas.” Muy this tradition be 
compared with the snulogous auguries drawn from the fire kindled at modern 
rites? Tn Hessia on Eaater-day o fire war lyhted: it was carefully watched 


to see which way the stauke blew. 1 those parts where it was blown the: 


flax was sown for thé next. yeur and would thrive best.” So in another 
district wherever the. smoke went no harm came from the weather to the 
crops.” But these and all. the thousand other instances of such fires 
undoubtedly belong toa class of sin eharma, while itis dificult to conceive 
bow such can be the case with this miragulous blaze of light; and it may be 
that Euripides simply borrowed this incident from the Thracian tradition, the 
play of the Baechoer being inileed written at the neighbouring Macedonian 
court,” However we may compare the cry of the revellers as given us by 
Oppion : so perhaps there was similar trudition also at Thebes. 

Cf). The next point which we may discuss is the racing of Agave home. 


This is not.a point which is accentuated in ancient authors; but still the fact 


is given by both Euripides and Nopnua As therefore we cau’ find parallels 
for the custom in modern rites, am! since this cunning home esems to have 


heen an important part in the later Theban fostival, it will be better ta. 


disvuss the mutter shortly here, An at first sight tempting theory would 
magn thie running of Aguve to a class of ceremonies dealt with by Mann- 
hardt, in which the winner of the race is made King or Queen of the May ;* 
and certainly no more dramatic scene could be conceived than such an entry 
of Agave followed by the other maenoda, Furtlier we miglit perhaps trans- 
Into pwaco’ "Avaty wkyfopel! gv Giceord “1 ehwll be called Queen of the 
May in the revels.’ Certainly the constant tse of the word pdaxap at this 
stage of the play and also im the other versions of the story would suggest 
some such meaning. And in Thebes the epithet paxap had a very special 
ani definite meaning: cf Suid, «e. paxdpew pivot ) dxporodis Tor €v 
Bowria Hy Sap 14 wokody, wy ‘Appenibas, Hesychins an! Photius give o 
similar record. Further adeap ia a very favourite epithet and synonym for 
Dionysus, Opp. Cym iv. S01; Orph, Hyma. 45, 1; 50, b; 53,8530, 8; 45, 
7) 46, 8) 47, 6; 52, 1. Tt is applied to ‘Thebes | int clo: connexion with 
this riytli of the introduction of Dionysus, Pind; J#h. vii. 1. And Soph. 0. 7. 
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210 racd° érmvene yas seems to refer to this epithet more probably than to 

the epithet Bawyeta for Thebes or KaSwela¢ vipdhag dyakpe for Dionysus (we: 
Jebb, im ler). The frequency of the use of the word in the passare necessitates 

some special meaning and here there seems to be one ready to hand, Maxap 

is the very opposite of Tlepfeds and Agave is pdea:pa as Queen of the May 

just as Dionysus, the young Muy spirit, is wdxap. It wes on the Cadmeia, the 

paxdpwr ynoos, that the sanctuary of the god orginally lay. But translate 

this as wo will, it will appear evident that it was not the winning of any race 

that vave Avave hier place of honour. The bead of Tentheus is a prize of 
victory, tut not for running: rather for being the first to strike the figure 

either when seated in the tree or ‘after it had fallen. * Who was. the firet to 

strike itt Mine is the honour,” What then is the meaning of this running? 

Does it like the winning of the race simply pomt to the rapidity and vigour 

of action of the spirit? or is it an outcome of the dread which surrounds 

the effigy of Death, as we sometimes find the bearers of the figure run home 

lwst Death shonld follow them?™ or is it like the regifugiom at Rome end 

the flight after the Bouphonia at Athens—the flight from the consequences of 
slaying the most sacred of powers? It is thus in fact that we find Agave 

driven out of Thebes after her deal: but now she is mnning into the town, 

not away from it. Doubtless the nearest parnllel instance is that at the 

slaying of the October horse at Rome, when the tail was carried from the 

Campus with such speed that it was still bleeding when it reached the altar 

or hearth of the Regia® The reason for the running in this instance is to 

bring the blood fresh to the aacre: altar, in order to renew the holy life there, 

just as the holy life is. renewed by the offering of a child in the following 
inttance: Porp, Abe. ii, 56 Asvparqvel tis 'ApaSias wat rox Exaoror 
févow waida, dv td Swpov Earroy, ob ypovra: os Foave. Such then 1 

conceive to have been the object of speed in bringing the head of Pentheus 
into Thebes: the special sanctity of the head and ita meaning in tis instance | 
we muat now deal with, 

Following the carrying out of Death in modern folk customs we have 
the bringing in of the new fife. "Death we draw ont of the village, Summer 
we draw into the village,’ is the song of the Bohemian maidens. Now, as 
we have seen in dealing with the scramble for parts of the body, a generative. 
power still resides m the parte of the slain victim, which are taken home and 
jealously guarded. Further, we find that the life is sometimes passed on 
from the dead epirit ty the new one: this comes clearly to the fore in the 
Lusatian custom to which we havo already referred, On « certain day the 
women went out in mowming apparel aud dressed wp a straw figure in 
aemock, putting a scythe and a besom in ite hands; this they took to the. 
boundary of the village and there tore it in pieces, then they cut a healthy 
tree out of the wood, put the amock on it and brought it home with songa™ 
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‘Similar ig the Transylvanian custom of dressing up # girl, the May Queen, 
ao to speak, in the clothes worn by the figure of Death.7 The meaning of 
this custom has been dwelt on by both Mannhardt and Mr. Frazer: bere 1 
only wish to apply it.in the case of tle Pentheus myth, where tt is the head 
of the victim which is set upon the thyrsus and carried home, and confine my 
attention to the special sanctity given to the head of the victim, ‘The 
head,’ says Tr. Robertson Smith, “is by many mations regarded as a special 
seat of the soul, anil ao in Egyptian sacrifice the head was not eaten but 
thrown into the Nile, while among the Iranians the head of the victim was 
dedicated to Haoma, Hat the tmortal part of the antmad might return to hain,’ 
So too it appears that in ancient times the leads of rams anil asses were used 
as charma?® The same sanctity ocours in. many instances collected by 
Mr. Gomme from Indian and other sources™ Again we find four lworees" 
leads buried in the corners of the cornfield to protect it ugainat lied 
weather: So tov courage and vigour are supposed to be given to & 
man, if be eats his enemy's braine: here the idea i that the fifo of the dead 
man posses in to the other, just as Haoma is revivitied by the head of the 
victim. The specinl sanctity of the head pnd the taboos appertaining to tt 
are fully discussed by Mr. Frazer. A atriking parillel to the Pentheus 
offering comes before us in the Aino bear ceremony described by Mr. Frazer; " 
liera we have the leading of the animal rvand-the hut, the shooting at it 
with blunted arrows, the flesh and sacred parts distributed among the men, 
ad eaten, and finally the bear's'skuil set upon a pole, 

(g). But it is as an emblem and talisman nailed above the door of # 
house or stable that the head perhaps most frequently appears. So in 
North Germany we find a cow's or # calf’s head hung below the roof to 
protect against disease.’* In Westphalia wo find the skulis of horses kept by 
the roof aa a talisman against bad weather, illness, and all other evils, In 
Silesia over the stable doors are hung the heads of oxen, horses, or rama, 
The same custan is found in Prossia and Holland." Hence comes tho 
custom common in the Tyrol, Bavaria, Bohemia, Thuringen, Westphalia, 
Brunswick, and elsewhere, of decorating the gables of howes with rudely 
carved horses’ heads” So again a fox's head was nailed to the door in parts 
of Scotland to bar the entrance of witches: at Hornchurch in Essex a 
boar'a head is wrestled for, while in the belfry of Elsdon Charch in North- 
‘umberland at the highest point in the church three horses’ skulls were found. 
Jahn deduces asa law that auch heads muat be hung close under the roof, 
n part specinily sanctified by the presence of the house-spint” This 
question is dealt with by Mannhard\ in connexion with the heal of the 
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October horse in Rome which in a precisely similar way was lang on the 
wall of the Regia, the ol(l palace of the king."* It is true that in this case 
it was» harvest festival, wheraws any feust connected with Pentheus was pro- 


bobly in the spring: but we also constantly find the maypole set up on the 


roof of a house, at a window, over the door, on the wall by the door, over the 
eattle-shed, ete. (v. Mannhardt, Bk. pp. 161—167, 219, 220, and passin). 

We have seen then, even from the few instances bere cullectel, that 
there is not a single poimt in the story of the death of Penthuus which 
eanoot be amply illustrated by the closest parallels in modern folk-custama. 
Inileed if we had to construct a type of the most primitive May custom, as 
we cotveive it to have been, it would be difficult to improve on the: story of 
the Sacches. Before however we go on to consider the pince:any such ritual 
may have held in Thebes, there are still one or two points in the myth which 
it would be well to indicate as emphasizing the connexion with these 
customs In connexion with Pentheus we may first mention his name, with 
whieh we must deal later, Here it will be enough to point out that it is 
obviously connected with the root werd, meaning suffermg, So in slaying 
Pentheus, the women wera in reality slaying the representative of the 
suffering of the dead season, He jain fnot from one pointof view the cat ts 
gout, sacrificed for the whole people, just as in time of plague one of = heril 
of cattle is sacrificed for all, But that is not the original yiew in which he 
was regarded. Rather he waa king of the people, and, a3 such, the representa- 
tive nnd embodiment of the god®! Morcover he wus the specially sacred first- 
bor son offered up by Agave** Finally the confining of the rity to. women 
is w charneteristic common to very many of these customs, So for instance 
in Swabia aml on the Moselle it is the women who every year at Carnival 
time eut down the fiirest tree in the wood and bring it into the yillaye.™ 
The reason: for this is given by Mauuhanlt:” 'As Mimirs tree and the 
Vurtriid help women in childbirth, so we often see given to women exclusively 
the right to cut in the woods the tree which is to serve ay Maypole, ete.; this 
inplivg-an attribute of special influence on animal frnitfulness.’ So also the 
women come to the fore wt the time of the Harvest May: this emonhasizes the 
generating prineiply of the corn growth and side by side with this ite birth 
aut of the womb of the earth. The reason for the confinement of the rites of 
the Thesmophoria to women is doubtless the same (¢, Munnhanlt, Bk, pase,, 
aap. 21—Z10-£; Myih. Ferseh, pp. 351 4£). 

(2), The present state of our argument is ss follows: we have seen. that 
in apite of the fact that throughout Greece there existed myths of the intro- 
duction of the god, the probability is that Dionysus wus a gol of the 
tarlinst and) moet primitive population on Greek soil, An explanation then 
had to be sought for these myths of his inconiing, different from the most 
obvious one, that Dionysus was a god of foreigu origin. Iu order to find this, 
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we examined in detail that one of these myths of which we have the fullest 
“account, and we have seen that the story of the death of Pentheus corre- 
sponds, most closely to the spring folk-custom of carrying out Death, and 
further that the bringing home of his head by Agave answers similarly to the 
bringing home of the Maypole. But where does the introduction of Dionysus: 
enter into this story! It is my object to show that just as the Silesian 
boys sing: 
We have carried Death out, 
We are bringing the dear Summer back. 
The Summer and the May 
And all the flowers gay,” 


ao the Theban women might have sung : 


We have carried Pentheus out: 
Blessed (uaxapa) Lusios bring we back. 


The bringing in of this strange Maypole is in fact tho introduction of the 
god; the new god that is, fur Penthens was the representative of the old god. 
Tt was not the bringing in of a new worship, but simply the renewal of the 
spirit of the old doity™ In other words, the Penthens carried out one year 
was the Dionysus Lusios brought in the year before. Hence it comes that the 
incoming of Dionysus in moat of the states of Greece was accompanied in 
the myth with the death of same victim. This victim in the myth may be 
either the priest of Dionysus, or his friend, or again his opponent aud derider, 
or finally some niniden of the royal house, as al} Argos. 1t matters nothing im 
what chameter this persunage is represented; we may be sure that originally 
it was the sacred priest or priestess of the god, im whose person was em- 
bodied for a time the sacred life, ‘Thus in the. Attic myth we find this 
position oceupied by Tearus, the king, the friend of the god, who was carrying 
the new wine round to Lia subjects éri duafar when he was set upon and 
beaten to death with sticks in the wood"* His murderers either left him I 
unturied.” or, acconliig to others, buried him under a tree, or, according 
to Hyginus, threw his body into a well; afterwards, like Aguve, satim 

fugae se mandarerunt. Similarly, according to «me, Erigone threw herself 

into a well called Anigeam, which we may compare with the purificatory 

springs which washed away the blackness of Demeter Meloina and Demeter 

Erinnys in Arcadia, However we may perhspe sce in this Icarus myth a 

teases weut throngh all the cenmmonias 
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reference toa custom of annually alaving the holy priest of the god aud pre- 
serving the pliullus, just ps is preserved the heul of Pentheus™ Again at 
Potnine we have » reeord of a fieust of the same nature, though here we do 


not find it definitely connected with the introduction of the god, a difference 


which only serves to strengthen our argument, The inhabitants bemg in- 
toxicated at a feast of the god, as the story runs, once slew. the priest 
of Dionysus. A disease atineked them, and they received nn oracle to ascri- 
fice a boy, annually as it seems, to the gol, Not many yeara alter, a goat 
was porificed! Instenl of the boy" Here, if anywlicre, we have 2 transparent 


piece of mythography; in point of fact there must have been at first an. 


anonal (7) priest slain und in after days came in the principle of substitution. 


At Orchomenos and Argus we have two very similar stories of the Minyadae. 


and Proetidae. In both cases we find three princesses driven out in Baechic 
fronzy and teuring their children in piaces, and in both cases ove of the three 
afterwards perishos™ Both these two deeds were alao commemorated with 


the feast of the Agrionia or Agrania, This feast we must consider in sume: 


detail, as it i¢ to it that we must refer the rites described in the Bacchas, 
The principal Schriftqvellen are the following: 


Piut. Qu, Mom. 112 dypiowlory be wal powrediong de va wokkd bid 
cxorovy Bpata: wdpectiv, “H wal toiro oupSodteiy Guicwn cai Saxyev- 
paireoy dmaryspevais yes al yap foyue toils Baxyieois wabect yuraixes evéug 
emi rav xittop dépovrai, Kal omwaputroves tparraueras tals yepoiv xa 
cieaGioves Toy eTopaciy. They also ask one another riddles; 

Qu. Gr. 38 xal yap wap’ emavroy tr tots “Aypiwvloig guyn wal Bik 


aitay ino rot lepéws rod Avoviaon Eipos tyovroy: Efeovs 82 wal The 


aatahypieioay dvedeiy ... 
These women were taken from the clan of the Minyadac. 
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Further there was a month Aygrionios at Thebes (fuss. im Athenaion, vol. ix. 
pp. S43 4) and at Rhodes, ag is found on the handles of amphorne ‘at 
Naucratis, In Sicily a tionth Agriunioba came about the beginning of the 
year, It is doubtfal whether the Theban mouth was the fourth or seventh 
of the cafendar; the older authorities Bischoff and Lipsius give it the fourth 
place: Lutischew assigns it to the seventh,”* but brings forward no arguments 
int support of this view. Tf we may regard the Pentheus ritual as a May 
custony the former view harmonizes well, dyptaxsoy also occurs as an epithet 
of Dionysus, Plt. ont, xxix. p, O1G—Aidvncoy atroy dvaxahovperow 
yaphirnn wal pediyior. iv yap dpddes rorowres evils, ToIy S¢ wokAvig 
QRHTTHS Ka arypL@ved. 

From these passages we may to some extent reconstruct the Theban 
festival, It waa'celebruted in the night by women, a pricat, and a aupdopos. 
Tt consisted of tearing in pieces some figure made out of or covered with ivy ; 
then, like the 'Thyindes on Parnassna, they ran over the mountain looking for 
Dionysus, whom in these later days they imugined in the hands of bis 
norses. Probably on the following day there were games and other conmpeli- 
tions. And surely at the end of the night this eearch for Dionysus was 
successful and the young god was brought into the town, At Argos and 
Orcliomends more prominence waa given to the death of the old god: it waa 
a feast of the deal, auch as we also find at the Athenian Anthesteria : . 
at Orchomenos the tragedy ia fully enacted in the alaying by the priest of one 
of the daughters of the old sacred Tiouse, Now at these two latter places we 
have it definitely stated that the feast wae connectett with the myths of the 
Minyadae and Proetidae, myths which obviously correspond to the Pentheus 
myth at Thebes. There can then be wo doubt that the Theban feast in pre- 
cisely the game manner corresponds to the Theban story. Jnst aa im the 
atory, the feast ia confined to women, and it id at night; these women tear 
some object in pieces, and then summon the new Dionysus wliom they bring 
home. Further { would snggest that the older name of the feast may have 
beun that given by Hesychius, éypdérca or hunting festival, which being mis- 
understooil would naturally be changed to Agrionia or Wild festival, This ia d 
anpported by tle extraordinary frequency of the word dypa m the play and 
further by the name Efeype¢ in the insaiption—the name prolably of one of 
the guill, which was perhaps deseended from a priestly clan. This however 
ean be nothing better than a conjecture in the face of the more frequent use 
af the other form, . 5 

oe point remains to be discussed: whereas in the Backes it ia th 
figure of Penthous dressed as an olf woman which is pulled to pieces, 
Plutarch telis ue that the women rushed upon the ivy. So again the ery of 
Agave on reacliing the city ia not, ' Look on this head,” but depdper €F dpéww 
faa reorouoy évl pédabpa, & line which may possibly retain the very 
wording of the song at the ceremony. What then is this ivy which ig torn 

" in pieces and part brought home? I have already had occasion to point out 
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that orginally in Greece there were not any single great statues of many of 
the gods, but each year tho old statue like the old maypole was carried out of 
the town and a new statue brought in. Where we find statues plunget! into 
water and brought home, the original rite no doubt was to bring bome o 
different statue, Similarly at the Boeotian Daedala there waa no one statue, 
bat at each celobmtion anew one was brought home, And sich « niede figure of 
Dionysus we find set wp by the farmers in their fields: Max. Try. 5, 1) yewpyoi 
Avorvcor tineae wikarres €v épyare adtodves wpénvoy aypoixoy ayakpa. 
Now the primitive statue of Dionysus at Thebes appears to have consisted of 
a wooden colamn, wlicl fell from beaven at the union of Zeus and Semeln 
and waa dedicated by Polydorus;™ this was apparently bound with ‘ivs, 
which was sail to have wreathed the columns of the palace at the same 
time and surmounted hy a litinan mask also wreathed in ivy (+f Voigt in 
Roscher's fertoow, p. W047). Sach is the meaning of the name Dionysus 
wepiesovroe, and auch the most primitive representations which we have of 
the god; also he is represented as crowned with ivy on Theban coins (ef, 
Thraemer in Ros Zen pp, 1001 &, 1113). The view, then, which I adapt, is 
that Agave in bringing back the Lead of Penthena set on her ivy-wrenthed 
thyrsns in truth brings back the new statue of Dionysus: and it is noticeable 
that a stil) further likenes# between the bead of Pentheus and that.of the 
gud lies tm the fact that both wear the mitra, a form of head-dress peculiar to 
women (Haeck, US1; of. Soph. 0.7. 200, Orph. h. 52, 4, Lue. Dial. De. 18, 1), 
Thus we coulil not have a more exact account of thea statue or thaypole, which 
wonld be set on the triglyphs of the house of Cadmus or against the eolumn 
before his door In Inter days the shrine waa moved ta a place near the 
Proetid gate, and, like the most asered temple of the god at Athens, was 
only opened onee a yenr”’ T have already mggested that the annual. 
taking out of the statue at the Attic Anthesteria, the conducting of it 
by night outside the gates and its triumphal reentry on tho following 
day took the place: of an oarlier renewal of the statue, the oll god being 
carried out and the now one bronght in to the alrine where he was kept for 
the your ; nad the case was just ty nme at Thebes; onee a year Pentheus, 
the Dionysus Lansing of the year before, was carried out and the new god wus 
brought in. Finally T would snggest that herrin lies the explanation of the 
fant that in neorly all the Greek states there were two Dionysi worshipped : 
at Athens, Melansigia or Mopuyos and Eleuthereus, the black winter god uf 
te Apaturia and the freemg god ™ of the Authesteria: ut Corinth and Sieyon 
ixyeioy and Lustos, the gol of the winter revels anil the freeing gol: sx we 
yot duneris and dypiavies by the aidy of peiyios nud yapidirne. It 
i@ noticeable that the etatnes at Corinth wore made of the pine in which 
Pentheus hid Finally, as though in confirmation of our theory that. the 
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death of Pentheus waa the death of the Dionysas of the past vear, we have 
the record which tella us thit the body of “the god was torn to pieces nt 
Thebes. Clem, Hecoy. x. 24, 504 Tovis et filiorum eins sepulern munifestis- 
sime demonstrantur Mercurii npud Hermopolin, Cypriae Veneris. apud 
(Cyprum, Martis in Thracia, Liberi apad Thebas whi discerptus traditor. 
Such then is the explanation which I would offer of the story of Pen- 
» theus, and of the other myths of the introduction of Dionysus. They do not 
find! their origin in any introduction of the god from without, but in the 
yearly inbringing of the new atatae. Of this rite we have’ e full aod fairly 
novurnte mecount in the Bachar of Euripides, in which we lye, not an 
justance of the poet's mythography, but the preservation of an old tradition 
as to the original form of the ceremony, At the same time it is of course 
most improbable that Euripides himself knew that in his accomt he was in 
reality describing any early reiglious rite: But it was not the poet that in- 
vented the myth : he inlierited itin its crystallized form as developed out of the 
earlier custom. Whether in other of the ancient tragedies aleo we may look 
for somewhat similar details of other folk customs, which may linger in myths 
which have their origin in ritual, is a question which, however interesting, 


does not call for discussion here,!™ 
A. G. Batre. 


PS.—Ono January 12 of this:year (1895) there appeared in the London 
papers ao account of what is possibly the survival of a somewhat similar 
ceramony to that of Pentheus, among a sect called the Votinks, of the 
province of Viatka in Russia, ‘This soct worships « spirit of evil, Kourbane, 
and in the spring of 1804, during the great Russian famine, they offered to 
their deity, instead of the usual animal snerifice, a human being. The titnal 
in interesting, if not entirely explicable; having secured: their victim, they 
made him drank, ent his throat, and devapitated him: the headless trunk 
they then suspended from the ceiling of the room, nud, after making five 
incisions, collected the blood in dishes and extracted the heart and lungs for 
further se in their rites; the body was finally cast out by the roadside. 
The nivet analogous points in this evorifice to the rites quoted and dealt 
with above are: (1) the fact that it was a spring offering to atay the course 
of the famine ; (2) the hanging up of the body between liexven and earth; 

(3) the preservation of the Heart and lungs, os being the parts in which 
resided the life of the victim; and (4) the finnl easting out of the dead 
polluting body. 

A. G_B. 


W* Sioce this article wae-written, Th, Leaf to have wreived at mach the same: general qon- 
hus onlled my attentlim to. an article by Prof, thaione ow thew With the Thehen myth of 
Jevons (Peltor, vol ii, pp 220 Hin wbleh, (he Bucckem, however, ho «biew nol there dial 
from a slightly different point of vinw. fhe wmeasea 
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THE PARTHENON FRIEZE TERRACOTTAS. 


TH terracotta relief, of which an illustration ix given below, is one of 
the series’ of fragments with reproductions of the Parthenon frieze which 
have of late yours attracted considerable attention, 

The present fragment " was bought by mein Rome, in February 1894, 
of a small antiquity-lealer in the Via Tor di Nona. The vendor vowed 
that it had been found in the bed of the Tiber, in the course of the 
works In connéxion with the Ponte S Angelo, but no doubt hia statement 
merely indicates that the bed of the Tiber is. for the moment the 
fashionshls provenience: Tho terracotta is 10} inchea high, amd it is 
obvious that it contains apart of the design of the slab at the west ent 
‘of the north. side of the Parthenon frieze. The original marble is in the 
British Museum. 

Hitherto, three similar fragmenta have been identified, viz.; (1) Priest 
and ‘boy with peplos, at Copenhagen; (2) Upper part of Athene,in the 
Louvre, (3) Lower part of Atheno and figure of Hephaestos in the Museo 
Kirclieriano at Home. All the fragments are published by Dr. Waldstein in 
hig earys on the Art of Phewlias Each of the fragments hind been accepted 
as genuine nt its respective museum, and Dr. Waldstein in the text of the 
work just quoted proposed to reganl Nos land 2 as clay studies for the 
friene by Pheidias, The subwquent discovery liowever of No. 3, and 
the information to whieh it led, made the authenticity of the series more: 
than doubtful. This was pointed ont by Dr. Waldstein in an appendix to his 
Esoys, and till recently the fragments found no defenders. Prof. Furt- 
waengler® however, basing himaelf on the technique of the terracotta, has 
declared the Cop#nhagen fragment (and therefore presumably all the frag- 
ments) to be.genuine antique reductions ‘of the frieze, made in the time of 
Augustus, Tt is therefore worth while to reconsider the question with the 
farther light thrown on it by the new fragment here published. For my own 
part, Tum of opinion that it proves incontestably that all four fragments are 
of recent origin, 

The fact which we have to take mtoxaocount iathat thereexiatsin Rome a 
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saries of moulds of a reduced copy of paris of sixteen.slabe of the frieze,’ 
and that the figures which occur on the terracotta fragments are ermilor in 
every detail] to those of the moulds. To this Furtwoengler replies that the 
resemitilance is explained by the fact that both are faithful copier of a 
common original, The new fragment, however, and the figures of the Toman 
series are pot quite similar to the original marble, anid Mie seyne diserepencies 


eccer ta beth. 





li tlie new fragment, the finer details of drapery ole, are by no hans 
accorately reproduced, The srmnll Cruises, if eurefully coniparcd will those 
of the original, are fewer ond larger, and more hastily sketched, and in 
these (liacrepancies the torracotta: agrees exactly with the Roman mould. 

Tt 8 therefore certain that the two series are nol independent reductions, 
as: Furtwrengler suggests. 

The Roman moulds are believed to lave been based on 4 series Of casta 
made by Choisen! Gouffier, Whether this be = or not, it i# certain that 
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the series as a whole ia not ancient because the head of Iris is now known to 
have been wrongly restored, and because some of the ¢labs are made up of 
different parts of the original frieze brought together in a way which proves 
that the original was im a rninous-state when the moulds were made, — 

The only possibility that remains is that the terracotta fragments werd 
genuine, and were made by some sculptor to serve aso base on whieh he 
founded his reduction of the frieze. This dees not anem likely, and. each 
fragment that is discovered increases the improbability, Moreover it is evident 
that the new fragment was copied from the friexe when it had reached its 
present state of decay. ‘The drapery on the shoulder of the attendant was 
once no doubt worked like other drapery of the frieze. The surface of tho 
marble is now however broken away, and the clay has been amoothed down 
toa plain flat surface over the fracture. | 

For these reasons I conclude thst both moulds and terracottas are worka 
of the present century. One question remains, whether the moulds preceded 
the terracottas or rice versed, Prof. Petersen® inclines to the former view, 
beeause the clay seems to have been pushed into a mould in such a way that 
the frout and back of the plaque are not completely united, Tt appears to 
me however that the terracotta preceded the moulil. Certain strokes, folds, 
ete. that were evidently drawn in the wet clay with a blunt tuol, reappear in 
the mould. 

A. H, Serra, 
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TWO GREEK RELIEFS. 
[PLare XI] 


Tuxtwo Grook reliefs which are published together on Pl. XT. are recent 

acquisitions of the British Museum, and considerably strengthen its collections 
‘ha branch of anctent art in which it had previously been rather weak. 
The earliost of the two feliofs i= that of Glykylla (Fig. T) =o Tt: was 
brought to this country by a sailor truling to the Levant, and was by him — 
offered to the British Museum, im 189%. Tt wassaid to have been found at 
Thebes, but thisia doubtful. In-style, nt any mite, it is clear that if must le 
glassed] with the Attic relief. 

‘Mie qoaterial is Pentelic murble, with nn untouched surface of golden 
colour. Hoight $ ft, 1 in, width 1 foot 102 ims, The relief is nearly perfect, 
* only the upper part of Glykylla’s fice and the lefbarm of her attendant bemg 
injured. 

It this clurining sonlptare we have one of the many forma of the theme 
of the jewel-casket, The seated lady, matronly and richly denped, ta trying or 
putting ov a bracelet about her lef wrist, while her left hand ts negligently 
raised, An attendant stands at her foct, holding open tho lid of the casket, 
from which the ornament has just been taken, and watches the putting on. 
The bracelet is a massive one, with a spirally twisted design. 

The oxaked, as was observed above, frequently recurs on tombstones such 
us tle present. Tam not aware that the motive of trying on the bracelet has 
been Tecognized clkewhare, Li deems to oceny, however, on & rehef formerly in 
the Pourtalés collection, andnaaw at Berlin,’ which lina, T think, hitherto been 
misunderstood. In that relief there is a scene of » seated lady and attendant, 
samewhatas here, According to the Berlin catalogue, the right hand of the 
lady holla a small object, that can no longer be recognized, while she strotches 
owt the left hand, with the open palm upwards, to take something from the 
attendant who-stands before her. The left hand is a restoration, and it is 
impossible to judge trom the illustration whether it t certainly correct. Tit 
ia ad, the way in whieh the hand is held out and the gestures of both 
figures aré more sttitable to the clasping of » bracelet, than to airy action of 
oiving or takine. 
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Our relief is crowned by 4 simple pediment, with small néroterial 
ornaments, but unsupported by pilasters, On the architrave it is inscribed 
with the name of the deceased, FAYKYAAA ([Avev\Aa), a name which I have 
not found elsewhere, 

The period of the work appears to be that of transition, towards the cloze 
of the fifth century. Ov the one hand, the single name without that of 
father, husband or deme, and the crowning pediment, unstpported by 
pilasters, wre characteristic of the group of reliefs attributed *to the latter 
part of the fifth century. On the other hand, in the comparatively high relief, 
with partial undercutting, there has been a considerable divergence from the 
Pheidian tradition, The inscription shows that the Tonite form of A; hal Dew 
alopted, in place of the old Attic y, but this fact docs not help us much, as 
the Tonic forms were common in private doouments at Athens for a generation 
before the archonship of Euelid, 

The fragmentary: state of Phainarete, now in the ‘National Museum 
at Athens, is in many points of detail curiously akin to that of Glykvila, Tt 
seems somewhat later, but is attributed to the fifth century, # 


The second rolief (Fig, 2), like Tany other objects in tho Mozeum, hal 
some strange adventures before it reached its present resting-place Tt was 
found, some. twenty years.ago, by the late Mr. Baunders, the then owner of 
Alphington House, Jersey. Alphington House, Mr. Arthur Saunders, the 
presont owner, informs me, was originally » lurve farm-house. Tt is believed 
to have bean built about the year 1787. About 1895 the house was 
purchased by Mr, Bernard Saunders, the grandfather of the present ownur, 
and it was enlarged «a faw years Inter by the addition of y large wing. When 
found, the relief was turned face downwards in thw collur and served as one 
of the fagatenes. ‘This cellar was a part of the hose in its older form, telag 
placed under the stairs, and heoew it is natural to sappuse, without 
evidence to the contrary, that. the burying of the relief took pluce at the 
huilding of the house, early in the last century. Mr, Saunders could not tell 
me the names of the Uuilder or early‘owners of the house, ail it is therefore 
impossible to connect the relief with any known trvoller or collector, Mr, 
Saunders enggests, and I think correctly, that the Jersey men were frequent 
traders in the Mediterraneo, and in that way the stone mi 
been bronght home, aa many others werg brought to Venice, Pisa, and 
Marseilles, though regarded as little better than ballast. From Jersey the 
relief was taken hy Mr, Saunders to Inverness, where it remainail uni it was 
sequired by the British Museum in the suniner of 1894 

A similar accident bofell the sepulchral relief of Kyi he, which ¥ 
presented by Mr. J. Johnstone in 1890. This was ae ac Athiee epi 
in 1676, and by the Abbé Fourmont, about 1720, and was next met with 
deep down under the foundation of 67, New Bond Street. So too the 


ght easily havy 
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valooble archaic bead,’ lately presented through Mr. Colvin by Mr. R. W. 
Webb, had been recently rediscovered in a cellar. 

The relief is of Pentelic marble. Ht is 2-ft. 7] inches high, and 1 ft. 
G inches wile, As miay be scen from the plate, the sculpture is nearly 
perfect. Unfortunately the front surface has suffered in colour and texture 
from too drastic cleaning, and only the edges are intact, . 

The meaning of the work is sufficiently plain, and is touchingly 
conveyed. A lady, now nameless, has died young, perhaps im childbirth, In 
ahy case, she has left an infant, whom we see closely wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, to the care df a nurse. The motlier, as usual, is seated, and her 
liands toy idly with the lid of her jewel-casket, while her eyes are turned 
tawands the child in the nurse's arms, 

The completion of the first volume of Professor Conze’s great work on 
the Attic grave-reliefs makes it easy to review the known examples of this 
subject. Beside the present relief, we have ten representations, preserved at 
least in part, of a mother and young child in awaddling-clothes’ (Conze, 

Not. 274-279, 281, 902-3, 306). Five of these are mere fregments, and the 
riiilatsider am budly broken, so. thut our relief seems to be the only perfect 
example of the type. Tn all these cases the child is held by the attendant, 
and not by the mother. As the mother sometimes holds a child im her 
arms when it is past the age of ewaddling-clothes, we may perbaps infer 
that this group of monuments commemorates mothers who died in childbirth, 
and a0 never nursed their infants, but left them to the care of others. 

The combination of the casket motive with that of the young infant is 
onugaal, wad only occurs in one other case (Conze, No. 306), Both there and 
here, the casket is not the centre of interest, as it is for instance on the relief 
of Hegeso. The casket is shown, but the mother's thouglits are directed 
elaewhere. 

Above the relief is a pediment, supported by flanking pilasters, and 
inscribed on the architrave, Of the inscription, however, nothing can now 
be made out with certainty except the letters...E<, the termination of the 
deme name, probably af the father, possibly of the husband of the deceased. 

The relief is obviously an Attic work, and appears to be w little later 
than its companion. It is probably about, or shortly after, 400 nc, ‘In the 
pediment, with pilasters, we are a step further in the transition from the Sth 
century stele tothe 4th century aedicula. The look directed upwards 
from under arched and prominent brows becomes common in the 4th 
century, but hardly occurs in the 5th, It has been noted already that the 
full form of inaeription, which may be presumed to have been written on the 
architrave, marks this relief aa later than the group to which that of 
Glykylla belonys. 

A, H. Surrn. 


————— — rt 
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PRIMITIVE PICTOGRAPHS AND SURTPT 


PRIMITIVE PICTOGRAPHS AND A PRAE-PHOENIOIAN SORIPT, 
FROM CRETE AND THE PELOPONNESE, 


[Paate XE, 
§ 1—Cheray Discoveries. . 


Is the absence of abiding monuments the fact has too generally been lost 
sight of, that thronghout what ia tow the civilized European area there must 
once have existed systems of picture-writing such as still aurvive among the 
more primitive races of mankind. To find such ‘pictoyraphs’ in actual mse 
—the term is used in its most comprehensive sense to cover carvings on rocks 
or other materials whether or not actually overlaid with colour—we must now 
‘go further afield. Traces of such may indeed be seen on the rude engray- 
ings of some megalithic monuments like that of (avr Innis, on the rock 
carvings of Denmurk, or the mysterious figures known as the Marwviglis 
wrought on a limestone cliff in the heart of the Muritime Alps, to which 
may be added others quite recently discovered jn the same region, 
Tn Lapland, whero designs of this character ornamented the trotl-drums 

of the magicians till within a recent period, survivals of some of the traditional 
forme may still be found to the present day, engraved on the bowls of their 
reindeer-born spoons, OF actual rock-paintings perfectly analogous to those of 
Cherokecs or Zulus, I have myself observed an example—consisting of 
animals and swastika-like figures painted probubly by early Slavonic hands 
on the fice of a rock over-hanging a aacred grofts in a fiord of the Bocehe 
Ui Cattery, 

But the perishable usture of the materials on which picture-writing, 
having for most part only « temporary value, was usually wrought liaa heen 
fatal to the survival of primitive European Pictographs on any large seale, 
If we had before us the articles of bark and hide and wood.of early man in 
this quarter of the globe or could still sw the taitoo marks on kia skin wo 
should hive s very different idea of the part once played by pictnte-writing 
on European soil, As it is, it is right that the imagination should supply 
the daficiency of existing evidence, re 

Tn the areus embraced by the older civilizations such as T Habylonit 
and China, a different kind of influence hae been ot work, Bil the wold 
omnsed by the disappearance of the more primitive materials may in a great 
menanre be filled up. For there the oarly pietographiy elements, such a» wo 
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atill find them amony savage races, were, in the hanie of priestly and official 
castes, developed inte a more complicated aul exact system wl! writing, by 
which however we are enabled in many cases to trace back the original 
forms of the object selected. The same development from the simple 
pictoyraphic to the hieroglyphic or quasi-alphabetic stage might naturally 
liave heen expected to lave taken place In inore than one bnropean apes 
had it not been cut short. by the invasion of the fully equipped Phoenician 
aayatem of writing. 

ven as it is however, it must be allowed thet there are sirong «prior 
ronsona for believing that.in the Greek lands where civilization put forth its 
oarliest Llossoms on European soil, some such parallel evolution in the art of 
writing must have been in the course of working itself out. 

For we now know tliat jn the South-Eastern part of our Continent 
there existed long before the days of direct Phoenician contact an inide- 
pendent form of culture which already as early as the first half of the Second 
millennium before our era might be regarded as in many respects the 
equal contemporary of those of Egypt and Babylonia, In view of the 
extraordinary degree of artistic aud mechanical development reached by 
the representatives of what is now conveniently kuown as the Mycensean 
civilization—at least as carly, approximately speaking, as the seventeenth 
contury, BC—and the wide rumifications of their commerce, ia it con- 
ceivable, it may be asked, that in. the essential matter of writing they 
were so for behind their rivals on the Southern and Eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean? 

There is moreover « further consideration which tends to make the 
absence of any system of writing among the Mycenaean peoples still more 
improbable. At the dawn of history Asia Minor, whether we regard the 
predominant elements of its population from the point of view of race or of 
culture, may be said to belong to Europe. Its area from the earliest times 
of which we have any record was largely in the occupation of the great 
Thraco-Phrygian rave and its offshoots, Its preliistoric remains, as far-as we. 
know them from Cypras to the Trond, fit on to those of # large archeological 
aren, the continuation of which may. be treed over the island stepping- 
stones of the Aegean to the mainland of Greece, while in the other direction 
kindred forma extend along the Danubian system to reappear amongst the 
pile-dwellings Of Switzerland and Carniola, the ferre-~mare af the Po-valley 
and oven im Ligurian caves, But itis on the Eastern borders of this wide 
field of primitive culture that recent researches have brought to light the 
principal seats of the higher form of early oivilization conveniently knowl aa 
Hittite: Living in the Syrian and Cappadocian regions in the immediate 
proximity of upper Mesopotamia, and almost in the highwaysas it were of ald 
Chaldean ctllure, ite representatives yet show independent characteristics and 
traditions, the sources of which seem to be drawn from the North or West: 
And of these one of the most toteworthy is the possession of an onginal 
system of hieroglyphic writing, the relicw of which are scattered from the 
lianks of the Orontes to the Western shores of Anatolin, At a later date 
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again We tind the Greeks of Cyprus and the inhabitants of a large tract of 
Asia Minor in the possession of syllabic scripte altogether distinct from the 
Phoenician alphabet, 

When itis once renlizod how largely the early civilization of the Aegean 
Islands and even the mamland of Greece was evalved out of similar 
elements to those of Asia Minor, it tmust certainly seain surprising that on. 
this side no system of writing belonging to prae-Phoenician times should as 
yet have been clearly wsoertained. ‘The geographical contiguity to Anatolia, 
and the carly trade relations which can be shown to lave existed between the 
Aegean Islands and the valley of tho Nile would assuredly, it might be 
thonght, have given an impulse to the higher development of whatever 
primitive form of picture-writing was already to be found amongst the: 
inhabitants of this Mediterranean region. Tt is impossible indeed to suppose 
that this European population wat so fay below even the Red Indinn stage 
of culture as not to have largely resorted ts pictography as an nid to memory 
and communication. And—even if an existing system was not perfected under 
the influwnee of foreign exumple—the reo which taid the arts of Egypt and 
Western Asia under such heavy contribution wag at least capable of borrowing 
and adapting a system of writing, 

ft is trie that Scliliemano’s great discoveries at Mycenas produced 
nothing that could bo aifely interpreted asa form. of script. “The objects 
seen in the fiell of many of the ordinary Mycenaean gems —tho 
so-called ‘island-stones"—are simply inzerted ns the space left by the 
principal design suggests, and wre primarily of « decorative wharanter—and 
due to the Avrror pew of primitive art. Nuevertholiss, especially when we 
seen part standing for a‘whole—1s o branch for a tree or the head ofan 
animal for the animal itself—it may be fairly sail that thany of these gems do 
bear the impress of people familiar with the expedicnts of primitive picture 
writing, such as we find it still in so many parts of the world. The lentoid 
and amygdaloid gems in-question did not,as we now know, setve tlie purpose 
of seals, but were simply ornamental beade worn round the wrist or neck! 
Like the oriental periapts, however, worn in the same manner at the present 
day, they may often have been intended to serve ns amulets or talismans ; and 
both the principal type of the intaglio and the smaller or abbreviated forms 
introdiiced into the fell may ‘have possessed something beyond » mere 
artistic significance. Still more iv this likely to have been implied in the 
case Of the engraved designe on the besile of the gold rings from the 
Mycenaean graves which seem actually to hove served the plirpose of signets, 
Tt certainly is not unreasonable to supposy that fn this case some of 
the smaller objects inthe field may have had « conventiongl relixioun meats 
mg. and that they were jo fet ideovrapha taken from p recogniza) hiero~ 
glyplic code. The bulls’ hends gui lions’ ‘alps, the ears of corn and double 
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axe certainly auggest that we have here to deal with symbols of divinity, 
perhaps standing for the divinity itself, or idovs of cult and syecrifice,—the 
lntter form of symbolism being well brouglit out by the gold omaments 
representing oxes' heads with u double axe between the horns In the 
aame way, to fake an example from: thi practice of modern savages, a drawing 
at eyes and beak stood among the [Iroquois for the Thunder-Bird or a myed 
head fora Spirit among the Ojibwas. The whole of later Greek symbolism 
may in fact be regarded as a survival, thaintained hy religions conservatiam, 
from a wide field of primitive pictogeuphy. The figure that stands as the 
personal badge of the names of individuals at times nctually appears ns the 
uquivalent of the written form of the name, as when a monetary magistrate 
callel Ledu places « fon on his dies. The-aame aymbolie soript is frequent 
in the rendering of city names, ame of the most imteresting examples being 
found on « com of Mesembria where the part of the civie legend signifying 
day ia supplied by a seastite—the emblem of the midday san* 

The symbols on the Mycenncat seals are thomselves of too salted 
geeurtence to be used straight nway as examples of a hieroglyphic system— 
though there seem to me to he good reasons for aupposing that some at least 
among then did fit on to sucha system. Bat more recently one or two 
objects have been found at. Mycenne itself and in Mycenuean deposits else- 
where which are calculated more effectually to shake some of the preconceived 
notions of archaeologists a3 to the non-existence in Greece of a prae-Phoemioian 
system of writing. The moat important of these are the handle of « stone 
vase apparently of « local muterial. (Fig..1) found at Mycenae, whicli lias 
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four, or perhaps five, signa engraved upon if, anil the handle of a clay 
amphora from «chambered tomb in the lower town of Mycenae with three 


Pid, 2 —-Siise oe Aura Pasnle Morea. 


characters (Fig. 2). Single signs havy also been noticed on the handles of 
two amphoras of the same form as the last found in the Tholos tomb of 


i) Contig, Wem, (fem }AA, iL fia + Hhewil, Fine, Nim, oy, 
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Menidi? an 9 three-hamlled vase from Nauplin* and a stone pestle: from 
Mycenae.* Dr. Tsountas in describing these fins lays stress on their 
necurrence in two cases in groups of tliree suid four respectively, and reason: 
ably asks whether we have not bere to deal with some form. of writing, 
Professor Petrie aguin has discovered 4 series of isolated symbols on what he 
considers to have been fragments of early Aegean pottery discovered by him 
mM Gurob in a-deposit which he assigns to the period of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
and sgain at Kahun amongst Righteenth Dynasty reliva® 

Notwithstanding theso indications, however, the last writer on the 
Mycenaean and early Aegean culture, M. Perrot, ams up the evidence as 
follows : "Tho first charaoteristie which attracts the historian’s noliee when 
he tries to define the prae-Homeric civilization is that it ix a stranger to the 
use of writing. It knows neither the ideographic signs possessed by Egypt 
and Chaldaes nor the alphabet properly so callod which Greece was afterwards 
to burrow from Phoenicia.’ He sdmita indeed that sume of the marka 
recently observed on the vase-handles bear resemblance to letters, either 
Greek or Cypriote; but observes that they do not seem to form words, and 
that they are perhaps nothing mor than the marks of the potter or the 
proprietor, or ignorant cupies of Phoenician or Asianic characters, ‘As at 
present advised,’ he concludes, ‘we can continue to affirm that for the whole 
of this period, nowhere, neither in the Peloponnese nor in Greece proper, tio 
tnore on the buildings than on the thousand objects of luxury or domestic nae 
that have come out of the tombs, has thers anything been discovered which 
resembles any kind of writiny,’* 

The evidence which Iam now able to bring forward will, 1 venture to 
think, conclusively demonstrate that as # matter of fact an. elaborate system 
of writing did exist within the limits of tho Mycenaean world, and moreover 
that two distinct phases of this art are traceable among its population, The 
me is pictographic in character like Egyptian lneroglyphics, the other linear 
and quast-alphabotic, much resembling the Cypriote and Asianic syllabaries, 

fo the course of # visit to Groece in the spring of 1893-1 came across 
some siinll three- und four-sided stones perfurated along their axis, upon which 
hol bow engraved # series of remarkable symbole The symbols ocourred 


in gronps on the ficets of the stones; and it struck mo at once that they 
belonged toa hieroglyphic system. They wero however quite distinct fret 
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Egyption in character, and though they seamed to show » aharer approaoh to 
Hittite forms it was evident that they belonged to an independent suries, 
My inquiries succeeded in tracing these to Cretan sonrno, Kiowing of 
the considerable collection of ‘island! ‘and other carly gems to the Mnseum 
of Berlin, 1 addressed myself to Dr. Purtwiingler, mentioning my ¢liscovery 
and asking whether sny specimens of the forms and characters: indientest 
existed in the Imperial Museum. In respottse to my ingniries Dr. 
Furtwiingler very courteously sent me several impressions from simnilurly 
formed stones in the Berlin Museum, presenting symbols which fitted oo by 
and aupplemonted tle series that I had already obtained. In this case too 
the source of the stones, as far as it was known, turned out again to be Crete. 
The impression of a gem taken at Athens some years since by Professor 
Sayce and kindly placed by him at my disposal supplied a new piece of 
evidence, and I found that an mnclassed four-sidel stone im the Ashmolean 
Museum, which had been brought back by Mr. Greville Chester from Greece 
atx was noted by him as having been found at Sparta, was engraved with 
symbols belonging to the same series as the others. 

Tho evidence as 4 whole however clearly pointed to Crete aa the 
principal source of these hieroglyphic forms, and I therefore determinod to 
follow up my investigations on Cretan soil. Landing at Candia early last 
Marcell, I made my way round the whole centre. and East of the island,— 
including the mountainous districts of Ida and Dikta, the extensive central 
plain of Meseark and the sites of over twenty anciont cities, The number 
of relics illustrative of the prehistoric periods of Cretan qulture that I was 
thus able to collect was surprisingly great, and in particular the evidence 
daily accumulated itself of the very importunt part played by the 
Mycenacan form of civilization in Cretan story, And, in what regarded the 
mote special object of my quest, my researches were weil rewarded by the 
discovery in site of traces of w prax-Phoenician aystem of writing in the 
island, of which two distinct phases were perceptible, one pictorial and 
hieroglyphic, the other linear and quasi-alphabetic. 

Fron indications obtained at Candia | was led more particularly to 
investigate the Kastern part of the island and the land which to the borders 
of the historic period was still occupied by the Eteocretes or indigenous 
Gretan stock, Here by the site of Praesos, their principal city, lias been 
discovered a remarkable inscription,® which, though written in archaic 
Greek characters, belongs to. an unknown language which we may reasonably 
regard a8 the original speech of the Cretan natives before the days of the 
Greek colonization. This fact by itself renders investigations into the 
antiquities of this easternmost district of special ethnographic value, and 
here too may seme day be discovered the remains of the alirine of the 
Diktacan Zous, mentioned by Strabo as existing in the territory of Pracses, 

At Pracsos itself, which lies on a conical limestone hill near the modern 
village of Vavéles I observed, besides its primitive walls of mde horizontal 
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anil polygonal masonry, fmgments of very enrly pottery, some of which 
must bo classed with the ceramic relies of tlie first prehistoric city of 
Hissarlik, while others belonged to the Mycenaean style. T further obtained 
from « peasant on the spot a pritm-shayed stone of the kind of which I was 
in search, presenting engraved characters (see below, Fig: 29), and subse- 
quently from the same district three other three- and four-sided stones with 
linear and hieroglyphic symbols (see below, Figs 22, 26, 38). On the site 
called Palneknstro, the akropolis of which lies on the easternmost cove of 
the island, Opposite the islet of Graniles; and which represents another 
ancient city, perhaps Grammion, that was situate between the territories of 
Praesos and Itanca in the same Eteoeretan region, I secured another 
four-sided stony (ae bylow, Fig, 35), presenting no, less thati fifteen hiery- 
glyphic symbols, "Two other stones of the same potographic class fond in 
Eastern Crote (ae below, Figs. 24, 24) alzo came intu my possession, and | 
farther scceeded in tracing to the province of Siteia, in which the sttes of 
beth Praesos-and Itanos ar ioluded, two iteresting examples which 1 
hud observed in the collection of the Archueological Society in the Polytech- 
nion at Athens (a4 below, Figs, $2, $6). In gems of the onlinary Myvenasan 
class T found the whole of this Eteocretan district to be specially prolific, 

In my search after these minor relica of antiquity, often, it may be 
remarked, of greater archaeologien! Importance than tar nore imposing 
monuments, [ was greatty aided by a piece of modern Oretan superstition, 
Tho perforated gems and seal-stones, #0 characteristic of Mycennean and still 
earlier times, are known to the Cretan women ns yahorerpag or * milk- 
stones, and are worn round their necke ag charms of great Virtue especially. 
in time of child-bearing. It was thus possibie by making « house-to-house 
visitation in the villages to obtain a knowlodye uf 9 large number of early 
engraved stones, and though I was not always able to secure the objeets 
themselves, on account of the magic power that was cupposed to attach to 
them, T wasinnonrly all vases enabled to carry of am impression of the stone, 
Engrave stones. of other typea, to be described tore in detail helow, with 
plctographic symbols, were procured by me from the neighbourhood of 


The seal-stones with the linear type af symbols I found to have an 
equally wide distribution in the island, Two stones from the Prasgas distchat 
(Figs. 20, 30), of the same angular form: as those with the pictographic charnc- 
ters, presout symbols of this ‘alphabetic’ class. They were the first of this 
type that I tame eross, and the discovery was the more gratifying that, on 
the ground of distinot resemblances in outline between simplified forms uf 
some of the hieroglyphs observed by mein the Preceding year and vortais 
Cypriote characters, I had nlrenidy ventured to predict that’ the pictorial 
forms wonld be found te fit on toa linear sylinbary like the Asiz Hinges ta 
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here such linear characters were actually occurring, and engraved moreover 
on triangular and quadrangular stones identical with those presenting the 
pictorial types. 

In the case of these quasi-alphabetic forms I was able to ascertain their 
application te other objects and materials: Of all the remains of ancient 
cities that T visite daring my Cretan journey the most wonderful were those 
of Goulis, as the site i4 at present known, lying yn and between two 
peninsular heights, a few miles away from the sea on the Eastern side of the 
Province of Mirabello. Tts natural haven would have heen the port of St 
Nivolus, in ancient times the harbour town of Latos, but the remains at 
Goulhe itself are, 30 far as I was able to observe them, so exclunvely 
prehistoric that there seems no reason to suppose that i. was ever occupied 
bya later Greek settlement. The remains themselves are stupendous Wall 
rises within wall, terrace above terrace, and within the walls, built of the 
same massive blocks of local limestone in radely horizontal tiers, the lawer 
part of the walls of the houses apd) buildings wre. still traceable throughout, 
The site had been observed by Spratt,’” but so moompletely was it known 
that 1 discovered here a second and higher akrepolis with remains of 
primitive buildings on the summit, one containing, besides a fore-court, o 
chamber with anfaz recalling the ground-plan of more than one Megaron of 
the sixth or Mycenaenn stratum of Hissarlik. Tho while site abounds 
with primneval relies, stone vessels of early *Avgenn type, bronze weapons: 
and Mycenacan gems, of which I secured either tho original or the 
impressions of no less than seventecn examples. In tho mass of remains 
existing above ground, the rains of Goulls expeed thoxe of any prehistone 
site, either of Greece or Italy, and there cannit be a donbt. that we are 
hore in presence of one of the pritcipal centres of the Mycenaean world. 

Whilst exploring tho remains of this unknown city f& most 
temarkable piace of epigraphic evidence came across: my path. A peasant 
who owned 4 little cultivated patch bélow the Northern ukropolis, near the 
ruinous Byzantine Church of Hagios Andonis, pointed out a spot where be 
liad just discovered three ancient relies which he handed over to me. One 
was a Mycenasan lentoid gem of cornelian, the chief design of which was 
4 two-handed eup, the copy uo doubt of « golden orgimal, beside which 
in the field of the intaglio was o rayed sun and o spray of folinge. “The 
second object was a terracotta ox (Fig. 5) of s type common in late 
Mycenacan deposits throughout the island, similar examples having been 
found an the eave of the Idaean Zeus, in that of Psychro im the heart of 
Mi. Lasethe and inanother grotto near Sybrita in company with early bronzes. 
The third object was a clay cup (Fig. 4) which looked as if it had origimally 


SS 





i Stoaatt (Iireeds de Crete, TH 180 aeyy,) MM, IL VL A, VL OB, VI 0, and VI. & Peon 
wrongly identifiel Goulie with the «ancient the recurrence of the grownd-plan Th, Ttorp. 
Oleros, the site of whichis now known tobe at fold rightly obsertes that the first-ilacovered 
Mexealor) (Halhlier), abo confusing ii with foundations VI. A, Ike the «thers, mther 
Olouws (Elmntn).. Tepresent » Afegerow than a Temple. 

Y Soa Ddirptell, Proye, 1803, pe tS peggy, ead 
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been intended fora vase, but had been rudely and unevenly cut down before 
the ciay was baked. I[ts-wurfxce had originally been covered by a dark 
varnish, But its special interest lay in the fact that on one side just below 
the rim are three griffito characters, the two latter of which are ilentical 
with the Cypriote pa and Jo (Fig. 44), Another peasant brought mo from 
a neighbouring hamlet called Prodromos Botaano u plain termicott vase of 
primitive aspect (Fig. 5), with s suapension haudtle ane iesed latching 





Pin, &—Vaed wire bsoren Cranacrena, Maopkonos Boreas, 


rounil its neck, which alowed on its body three more graffito symbols of the 
same kind, Ono of these seemed to represent the double axe-head which 
ooours among the hieroglyphic forms reduced to a linear outline, while the 
last, ax in the cuse of the former example, was identien! with the Oypriote 
lo (Fig. 54), From Goulds itself 1 also obtained 4 perforated steatile 


wm SH 


fu, —CyrAkores on Visas row Founomoe Boras 


ornament nearly worn Uirough wrth tee, the face of which waa also engraved 
with three linear uuwks of a more uncertain nature, [bh was fowl nour the 
spot whence the inseribud cup dil dhe qtlur objects ware derived, 





time, and the earliest traditions of the island point rath 
City of Minds, as the principal sent of power, 
the relative parts played by the two cities in prehistoric times, it 
fate certain that the same primitive system o 
both 


of the same kind as those from the Eteocrotan region, presenting both picto- 
graphic and linear symbols, and alse 4 heart-shaped jowel (Pig. 8) of amethyst 
with four similar cliaracters beneath a characteristically Mycenaean engraving 
of a flying eagle. But at Knésos the appearance of these’ line 

ho means confined to seals and jewels. 
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Nor are these linear signs confined to seals and pottery, On a double- 
headed bronze axe (Fig. 6), procured by me in the village of Kritsh, near tho 





Fin. & —Buoxzk Axe wrey fromen UMARACTEN, SALaKaxie (} Unens), 


site of Goulis, but enid to come from 
observed an enyraved symbol much 
Knésos blocks, to be described below 
will eventually be found engraved o 
Ona bronze axe from Delphi a 
Big. 7, the first:of which looks lik 
aquatic bird, 


Selakonos, in the Eparchy of Girapetra, I 
resembling one of the characters on the 
(Fig. 9), and it is probable that other signs 
n bronze implements of Mycenaean date. 
re engraved two symbols as sketchod in 
@a rude outline of a duck or some other 


<< 


» 


Fre. 7,—Siaxe ox Baws Axe ete Daaom, 


The history and even the ancient name of Goulis are lost in the mist ot 


er to Kniwos. the 
But whatever may have been 
is at any 
{ writing was common tw them 
From the site of Knésos I pmeoured » three-sided steatite seal (Pig. 34) 
a, 


“ay symbols is hy 
Alreaily, itv 1880, certain mysterivus 
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signs hod been observed by Mr. W. J. Stillman on the gypsum. blocks: 
that form the facing of the walle of a prehistoric building on this site, 
whieh Mr. Stillman himself was. inclined to iilentify with the lewend 
Labyrinth. A native gentleman of Candia, Mr, Minds Calochaerines, hud 





‘Fin, 3.—Esneaven AMCUIyer Pnos ‘EK Nddad, 


in 1878 made & partial excavation on this site and nid open some: small 
chambers in which were a quantity of fragments of Mycenaean painted 
vases “ and a number of large pithoi containing traces of grain, from whiel, 
the piace is now known to tlie peasants as 7d Mirdpia, The fragments, 
at present preserved in the house of their diseoyerer, where he kindly 
wlowed me te examine thei, are in much the same style as those found 
by Professor Petrie in the Palace of Akhenaten ( Khuenaten ‘).at Toll-el- 
Amarna, and in the neighbouring rubbish heapa—a parallel which gives 
1400 B.c, os the approximate date for the building. Dr Schliemann,%! 
Professor Dirpfeld and Dr. Fabricius why all had occasion to examine 
the stonll portion visible above ground, were struck hy the great resemblance 
presented by the details of (he structure to those of the Palaces of Myconae 
and Tiryns Professor Halbherr recalls the Andveign in which the citizens 
of Crete used to mect together for their public meals or gyasifia.” 

Whether Labyrinth, Palooe, or Andreion, it ix evident tat the prehistoric 
building, as yet so imperfectly known to us, belongs to tle great age of 
Mycenae, and that its complete excavation may bring with it now revelations: 
as to the art and culture of the Aegean peoples in the middle of the second 
millennium before our ora, ‘The symbols on the easing blocks of the walls, 
first noticed by Mr. W. J. Stillinun, do not appear to have attracted the nttention 
they seem to deserve; and have been st uaile as mere ‘masons marks! 1 


LM Besa Awol Deport gf the Recuitipe 
Committer, Arch. Fast. of Aimerion, 1880—1 8H}, 
pr: 46—a0. Mr, Stillman’s drawings have 
bout reproduend fi Perrot et Uhipter, (rice 
Privcitier, pp. 400, i682. . 

" Bone of those wore pablivhed by Hauer 
moultinr, Mualletle ole Corr, Melliewiyye, 1830), 
pp. 124—127 anil Rerus Arohaitagiiny ua 
xl (1880), p. 300 ergy, of, too Fabriciia, 


Athen, Mittheifunges, 1886, p. 10 eery. maul 


‘Tat 14. 
HS —VOl. XIV, 


 Perhimallimarn wee Bertiner stathropoloe 
Yinshiid Genetika, 1886, pp. EV—880, 

H Ateriifimer way Area, JF. Pmte dei 
Mybentixien Epthe tn Knew {dtiheninahw 
NMittheiluryen, 1886, pr. 126 ayy.) 

Aatlpucry, 


 femorchc: te Crete, Iu tha 
yok creviii, ELE (Sept, tea). 

Dr Fabricius iy Mis account of the pee 
tiaino (liken. MUA, lor oth.) died et even 
mention them, Mf, Verret indond (La Grice 
Prfeitive, pp. AST) to spite of hike strony wx- 
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pail two visits lo these remains with the spocial abject of examining these 
aigns, Lhe secon! ju company wilh Mr, Minis Calochaerinos and Professor 
Halbhers, Those that Twad uble fo observe are reproduced (Fig. fa—y) 
froin may ow rawness, anpplimeuted in the the ease of Fig. 9/4—i, now ne 
longer visible by Mr, Stillman's copy. Tho signs oceurring in pairs are 
placed together, The conclusion at which T arrived was that, though there 
need not nocessarily be any objection to describing the signe as * masons’ 
marks,” the tirks thomselves, like many others of the kind, those for 





Vii i —Siote ox Laks GF MYCENABAN Dittinine, Kf 


instance on the Phoenician walle of Erys, ate taken from a regular soript 
mil fit uo in feet to Mie same system as the characters on tho pottery and 
seals. Th several cmees indeed thay oomr Hot singly, as we #lionld wxpoot 
ih onlinary masons’ marks, but in groups of two. Here was the double 


jiesion of opinion ee to bin ponent of perceptible nara Jury fis Uyprigte eharactets, 
snp Hawes ofa eyelet ef writing in Myretesen = «(fonabdve, ps Std, note 7)) 
tlines, ailmite Let twa af the elpon jirernd « 
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axt-licad reduced to a Tear syinbul, the rayed sturs af the hieroglyphs, 
simplified to asterisks, and a winduw-like wgn (Fig. 9. &, 1) that oocurred 
on the Goulis cup, One feature however was of special interest, the 
necurrence wunely on ote of the blocks of a symbol (Fig. fh. ); which 
may be deseribed as a square with three prongs, identical with ono that 
Appears on one of the two vase-landles, referred to above As presenting graphic 
tharacters, found in Myeenne itself. Here we linve au impettant tink 
between the early Cretan script nnd tliat of the Péloponnose. 

It ig to be observed that this sign occurs on the stone,as in my sketch, 
upside down, and were it not from its wppearance on the Mycennean ampliora, 
we should not have known its right position. tu the same way the double- 
axe symbol! occurs on the blocks in three different positions, The natural. 
inference from this is that tho signs Were engraveil ou the blocks previous to 
thetr insertion in the walls of the building, 

The incised marks on the slabs of the Knisian building do not any 
longer stant alone, Professor Halbhorr writes to mo from: Candin, that he 
has observed, * fixed into a terrmce-wall on the site of Phaestos,' a eurious blook 
on which has been engraved, together with two doubtful aigns,« kind of 


Isroad arrow (Fig. 10) recalling one of the most frequent symbols both on the 
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hieroglyphic and. livear series of the seals!” He observes of this sign tht 
nob only fron its regularity, but from the depth of the groove, it was in his. 
judgment executed with a chisel, ‘This stone lies in the Heighbourhood: of 
spot where @ very rumarkable early deposit: was Uisoovered, containing en- 
graved stones and other objects, ta which it will he necessary to return when 
we come to consider the question of the date of the early seal-stones. {7s 

The objects obtained from this deposit are nuw placed together In tho 
Very interesting little Museum which has been formed by the Oretau Syllugow 
or Literary Society at Candin (Heraklion), mainly owing to the enterprise 





This block ja fixed into the spporting Mixes bo L)lluki auil opposite the Aksopolin of 
well of @ fleld lelonging to Manolis Aposto: Phaaston, Ils leight ja O-Sim,, lenwth OTe 
Takis to the right of the rout Jonifing Crom ™ Sen below, po SEK 2) 
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wu resenrch of its President, Dr. Joseph Hazzidaki, whose services to 
Cretan archueclogy deserve the widest recognition. Amongst these ara 
two stones exhibiting ungraved signs Ono of these, a kind of irregular 
whorl (Fig, Lv and 1), convex abéve und flat below, presents on its lower aide 





Fia, Lio. —Exunavep Woe. rn0u 
Mitacwros (2 dist), 


characters so remarkably alphabetic that they might well be taken to belong 
to much Inter times—Byszantine, for instance, S 
Bat the evidunee. agra rest this view mist he regarded: as decisive. The 
Hand A are both found among the early marks observed by Professor Petrie 
on the Kahun pottery; read another way theo ia a (Cypriote ve, On the 
upper side of this whorl (Fig. 11a) is seen a rude engraving of a horned 
tnimal—probably a bull or ox—which is quite in the style of the animal 
representations of a series of very early Cretan intaglioa®® This figure 


ds followed by a pesuliar symbol ani, what is extremely remarkable, 


on the lower side of the stone the «ime symbol recurs in immediate 
justaposition to what appears to be the bull's or ox's head reduced to a 
linear form!" ‘The engraving of the upper nnd. lower side of the stone geome 
to be by the same hand. ‘Tho material itself. a greenish steatite, and the 
irregular form both oceur moreover im the case of unother inscribed stone 
from Siphnos to be described below, bearing letters showing 4 very murked 
affinity with Cypriotea Acnin, every other object from the deposit in which 
this (useribel whorl was found seems to be of very early fabric. The prime 
Joie view of the chatacters on this omrions stone might onsily lead to. the 
conclusion. that it was of nmeh luter dete, But the early, irregular form 
and material, the rude animal, the curious association of siyns unknown to 
the Inter Groek ulphabet. and tho place of fading point to an antiquity 
eorresponiling with that of the other relics from the same sepulehral 
stratum, 

From the same deposit was obtained o button-like pendant of black 


—_———— 





“1 may apeculiy vi a rodely trisogulay a) grav of “Myew date itate: 
: pre: Bf yeutumems wi Milato 
atatite, with « horarh agiaial is a tery primi Compare too the anizaal on. Fig. Ba. 
tire etyie, foand with other early pundants in “ Bey below, p. H-30G, 
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Rieatite engraved with linear signs (Fig. 12) and a sketch of another objeot 


of tha same class has been kindly placed at my disposal by Professor 


Halbherr, The object in question (Fig 13) isof agreen stone somewhat more 
regularly formed than the otlier and shows ou its face a K-like chntacter, 


ae 









Vie. 12°(2 ‘fame: | 


though it is uncertain. which way up the sign sliould be set, [t was found 
by Dr. Halbherr in a neeropolia of the last Mycenaean period in Messari 
‘consisting of oven tombs, but the pendaut itself may possibly belong to a 


still older stratum: 


Vie i3—Exonavan * Uevrow-Svat," Mewans (2 dina), 


My uttention has bean further called by Dr, Hazziduki to a perforated 
terracotts. object, apparently also q kind of pendant (Fig. 14), with an 
incised symbol consisting of w horizontal line with two. cross-strokes, like the 
Cypmiote pa turned on its side, from the cave of the Idaean Zeus. Ona perfor- 
ated disk from the site of Knésos (Fig, 15) there occurred 9 sign like a 
Cypriote po. Krom one of u series of carly Cist-graves at Aryi (Arhi), on the 
South-East coast of the island, coutaining stone yeasels andl other relies of prac 
Mycanaean date T obtained 4 green stentite pondant (Fig. 16) with two linear 
symbols, one on each sido, curionsly resembling an Alef and Gimet, Fig. 17, 
from Central Crete, a perforated triangular steatite of irregular form, also 
shows on two of its faces curious linear signs, Fig. 18a and } is a dark 
brown steatite ornament frow the Mesaarh district, laving on both sides of 
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it figures in reliel, On one aide are what appear to be two primitive sepre- 
eentations of animals, the style of one of which recalls the ox on the 
Prausos disk, while on the othér face are two tortoises and an uncertain 
aymbel grouped together like some of the pictographs on the triangular . 


sents to be described below. 


To these Cretan examplea T may add a pal green perforated steatite 
(Fig. 19) from Siplinos, iu material somewhat resembling the Phasatos disk, 
one sideof which is engraved with cliarncters of curiously Cypriote aspect. 


§ Uf.—Tusg Facerren Sroxes wrre Pictocrarnic any Lixear SyMnots. 


As forming a group by themselves it hws been found convenient to 
reserve thy detailed psamination of the ficetted stones presenting picto- 
graphic symbols for a separate section, and at the same time to place with 
them the prisin-shaped seals of the same type with more linear characters. 

Another form of bead-seo! aud two examples of lentoid gems with picto- 
graphic groups are also added, 

Tho facetted stones themselves aro of three principal types, all of them 
perforated along their majur axis, 


T.—Three-ided or prism-shaped (Fig, 20 a and 4), This typeis divided 
into two varieties—one elongated (a) the other more globular (8). 





Fou {Oe —i% Glome f Fia, 24.—(2 diam.) 


U.—Four-side) equilateral. 
TL—Four-sided! with two larger frees. 


TV. —With one engraved sid, the upper part heing ornamented with « 
camvoluted relief (Fig. 24), 





Vig, 21.— (2 line ), 








This form may perlaps be regarded as a later development of an earlier 
type of Cretan bead, the upper part of which is carved into the shape of 
two Nerita shells lying end to ebd with a common whorl, a specimen of 
which was found in the Phaestos deposit above referred to. 

(The other stones, which are of ordinary Mycennean forms including the 
Jentoid type, are grouped with the above as (lass V, The figures are taken 
from casts; do that, assuming that the originals were seals, this gives the 
night direction of the symbols. In some cases however it is not easy to 
decilo which way up the impressio should be shown, and the order in 
which the sides are arranged is for the most part arbitrary. When one side 
presents a single typeof un evidently ideographio character it has been given the 
first place, and at times a bonstrophiddon arrangement seems to be traceable. 
Ih Fig, 23 for instance, the first side seems tu run from right to left, the 
seeond from left to right, and tle third again from right to left. The 
drawings were executed by Mr. F. Anderson with the guidance of magnified 
photographs from casts, and the stones ore in all cases enlarged to two 
diameters. Effeots due to the technique of the early geni-engraver's. urt, 
such as the constant tendency to develop globular excréscenctes, mat 
be mentally deducted from the pictographs. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
stones and their impressions were obtained in Crete by the writer, 
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2 Class 1 


“THRKE-SIDED Of PRISM-sHArED, 





Fm. 21. 





Fin, $2 


B, (Fig. 22)—Green jarper. Province of Siteia, Crete. 
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#. (Fig. 25)—Orete, (Berlin Museum.) 
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. (Fig. 27) —Brown steatite. Crete. Uncertain locality. 
Sides 4 and © contain what appear to be purely decorative designs. 





H. (Fig. 28},—Steatite. Crete. Uncortain locality, 








: Fi B08, Fu sve 
Fi, 90, 


J. (Big. 30) —Grey steatite. Kndsos. (From a sketch.) 
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| Bie, 31, 
AC (Pig. 31).—This stone belongs to the more globular type, Class LL 4 : 
Crete, (Berlin Museum.) 7 ‘ paren , 
| Class 1, 
i Four-sipep Equitarenat Stones, 
5 -— 
sla, 
Vio. 82, 7 
i - 
<f, (Fig, $2)—Red cornelian, S (Ashmol . 
Greville Chester) a 
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B. (Fig: 33)—Crete. Provinew of Sitoin, (Dolytechinion, Athens.) 
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S 
1 
J 
Fra. 4, 
&. (Fig 36)—Steatite. ‘Province of Siteia. (Polytechnion, Athena) 
Sides a and ¢ contain decorative designs. 
WS—VoL. XIY, x : 
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Olea LIT. 


Four-sipap Stones wird Two Lance Faces. 





A. (Hig, 87)—Green steatite: Central Crete. This stone properly 


‘belongs to an curlier clus. 


(ass LV 


Sroxes with A Sivane Fack: tne Urrrn Pasr CoN VOLUTED, 





A. (Fig. 38).—White cornelian. astern Crete. 








Stones or Onpisaty Mycexagan Tree. 





A. (Fig. 39),—From impression taken by Professor Sayer at Athons. 
This form of gem was in nse for the besila of rings in Mycensean times. 





___ &. (Big. 40).—Brown stentite. Knisos. This and the following are 
ordinary types of perforated lentoid bead but of very early fabric. ‘ 





¢. (Fig. 41)—Black steatite, Messara district: 
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§ IIl,—Evinenves or 4 Picrocrapnic Sorrpr. 


[T is unpossible to believe that the signs on these stones were simply 
idle figures carved at random. Had there not been an object in grouping 
several signs togethur it would have been far simpler for the designer to have 
chosen single figures or continuous ornament to fill the space ut his d 
As it is, single figures or continuous ornament are occasionally introduced on 
the vacant sides of stones wliere it was not necessary to cover the whole 
stone with symbolic characters; and in the same way smal! ornamental forms 
are forind in some cases filling, for decorative Purposes, the spaces between 
the symbola In Fig. 22 one side is purely decorative; in Figs 27 and 36, 
two sides, and such featares us the small chevrons in the vacant spaces of 
Fig. Se, or the network behind the designs on Figs, $3¢ and B4e and ¢, 
are obviously supplementary ornamenta. But these extraneous features anly 
bring out more clearly the fact that the signs themselves are introduced 
with a definite meaning, and ure in fact a form of script. A method and 
intention in the choice and arrangement of the symbols is moroover percep- 
tible, quite incompatible with the view that they are mere meaningless 
ornaments, 

Tho sigus themselves are chosen from ® conventional field, Limited as 
is the number of stones that we have to draw from, it will be found that, 
certain symbols are continunlly recurring as certain letters or syllables o¥ 
words would recur in any form of writing. ‘Thus the human eye appears four 
times and on ss many different stones, the ‘broad arrow’ seven times, and 
another uncertain instrament (No. 16 of the list given in the succeeding 
section) as much as eleven times The choice of symbols is evidently 
restricted by somo practical consideration, and while some objects are of 
frequent occurrence, others equally obvious are conspicuous by their absence, 
But an engraver filling the space on the seals for merely decorative purposes 
would not thus have been trammelled in his selection. 

Two other charncteristics of hieroglyptic script are also to be noted. The 
first is the frequent use of abbreviated symbols, such as the head for the 
whole animal, the flower or spray for the plant.. The second is the appear- 
ance of gesture-languaye in graphic form—an invaluable resource of early 
pictography for the expression of ideas and emotions, Amongst such may be 
noted the lurman figure with artas held down (Fig. 363), the crossed arms 
with open palma and thumbs turned back (Fig. 314), and, closely allied to 
this, the bunt single arm with open palm (Fig. 35¢). Such features, again, 
ae the in ame is protrading tongue—also found on Hittite mony- 
mente—r the dove pluming ita wing, have bably a significance be 
the mere indication of che asisas} or bird, gle: es 

The symbols occur almost exclusive in of from two to seven: 
the most frequent however are of two a then, which seems to sive dak 


the characters thus appearing had a syllabic yalue. Certain fixed prin- 
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ciples, moreover, are traceable in the arrangements of the symbols im the 
several groups. Some signs are almost exclusively found ut the beginning or 
the end of a line. The human eye appears thus three times out of four; the 
instrament No. 16 of the list below occupies the extremity of the group in 
seven, or perhaps eight, cases where it occurs. The same two symbols more- 
over are seen on different stones in the same collocation. Thus the horus and 
four-rayed star occur in close proximity on the stoue (Fig. 23/) from Crete 
and (Fig. $24) from Sparta. The instrument (No. 16) above referred to 
occurs five times on as many different stones in collocation with the * broad 
«rrow.” The arrow-head, again, is twice placed beside the y-like sign 
No. 64 (Figs. 23) and 35a), In the three cases where the bent leg makes 
its appearance (Figs. 22), 25a, 340), it is in immediate contiguity with 
a symbol that seems to stand for a door or gate. Such collocations in the 
small number of instances at our disposal are alone sufficient to exclude tho 
supposition that the sigus on these stones were engraved haphazard for 
decorative purposes. 

Tt further appears, when we come to file the several columns, as on the 
Babylonian principle they would follow one another in the impression of a 
seal, that in several cases a boustrophédou arrangement has been adopted 
which recalls that of early Greek writing. This is specially noticeable in 
Figs. 22, 23, 38, as well as in Fig. 34, where by the analogy of other Myce- 
naean gems from Crete representing ships the vessel must be taken as 
going in the direction in which the oars slope. It seems usual to begin from 
right to left. 

That these seals were designed to convey information regarding 
their owners in a primitive form of writing ia clearly brought out by 
another phenomenon with which we have to deal. On Fig. 36¢ the piace 
of the pictographic symbols is taken by linear characters which no one 
will deny represent actual letters, and which fit on in fact to an Aegean or 
Mycenaean syllabary the existence of which can be demonstrated from inde- 
pendent sources. This phenomenon must certainly be taken to throw a 
retrospective light on the hieroglyphic forms that replace the letters on the 
bulk of these stones. It will be farther shown in the course of this inquiry 
that « certain proportion of these pictographie signs redoced to linear forms 
actually live on in this Aegean syllabary. 

In a succeeding section ™ attention will be called to a still earlier class 
of Cretan seal-stones presenting for the most part the same typical tri- 
angular form a# those of Class L already described. These more primitive 
stones, which cannot in fact be separated by any definite line of demarcation 
from the later series, throw a valuable light on the original elements out of 
whieh the more formalized pictographic system finally grew. In some cases 
the same aymbols are actually seen ins more primitive stage of development. 
Bat on this earlier class the more purely pictorial and ideographic elements 





We Seep. 324 ayy, Tho stones, Figs. 21, 37, 39, 40, might perhaps with grater propriety 
have been gromped with this eerlier series. 
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are naturally preponderant and the personal relation in which the sealy 
stand to their owners i# clearly revealed. They seem indeed to be descriptive 
of his individual character as an owner of flocks and herds, a merchant, a 
huntsman or a warrior, 

These more naive delineations, of a ruder stage of culture, supply 
4 welcome clue to the interpretation of such ideugraphie elements as 
survive in the more conventional forma with which we are at present 
dealing. Here too we way often see a reference to the avocation. or 
profession of the owner of the seal and may venture to conclude that the 
more purely symbolic charactera have a personal application. Thus for 
exainple Fig. $4, exhibiting at the beginning of one column a ship with 
two crescent moons above it, may be reasonably suppided to have been the 
signet of one who undertook long voyages, Fig. 24, with the pig and 
door, would have belonged to some one who owned herds of awine: in which 
case the two figures of the axe and kid on the other face may contain the 
eloments of the owner's own name, ‘The fish at the head of Fig, 39 
miy indicate fisherman, 'The seal-stone represented in Fig, 23, with the 
alge and other implements—including one in which I have ventured: to 
recognize the template of a decorative artist,—probably belonged to a 
member of i masons guild. The harp on Fig. $1 suggeste a musician. It 
is possible that the individual element ‘of ownership, which on the earlier 
class is brought out by the complete human figure, may be elsewhere 
indicated by the huimuy ey alone, which is of frequent ovourrence in 
these stones, 





§ IV.—OCLassirication ann Companion or. tue SYMAOLS. 


Env the following list T lisve included all the above signs thet have any 
claim to be regarded as of hieroglyphic value, exeluding the small obviously 
Ornauwutal devices that are occasionally found filling in the space between 
the aymbols, but including one or two like the S-shaped figures that may 
after all belong to the same deeorntive or supplemental category. It will be 
seen from the arrmngement adopted that the symbols, where it is possible to. 
recognize their meaning, fall into regular classes like the Hittite or the 
Egyptian: 


Tuk Hewan Bony axp rms Paurs 


1 Fig. 300, Ideograph of a man standing alone, with hi« arms 
held downwards, perhaps denoting ownership, It is followed 
by linear characters on another faset of the stone, Human 
figures in this position are froquent on Cypricte cylinders. 

Asimilay figure algo Occurs on a copa from Ramleh, near Jaffa, in the 
Aglinalean Collection, 


FROM CRETE AND THE PRLUOPUONNIGE.. inl 
Figs. 290, 324, 344 


9 
| 6 and ¢, 354 and ¢, and 
) 4 ! | 84. The eye appears 
(a) (a) so) © twice im conjunction 
. . Y with No. 16. As an 
indication of meaning we may compare Egyptinn a din, also deter- 
minative of ‘sight,’ ‘watching, &e On the Hittite monuments the eye 
does not seem to be separately portrayed. On the inscriptions of Hamath 
and Jerabis (Wright, Amp. of the Hittites, Pl 1 A. 1, line I,and PL VIL A, 
line 1) the upper part of a figure of a man is represented, with his tinger 
apparently pointing to lis eye 
In the delineation of this symbol on the Cretan seal-stones, four distinct 
stages are perceptible: (1) the whole eye with the lashes all round ; (2) the 
whole eye with the lashes fully dmwn on two diagonal sides of the eye only, 
elsewhere only faintly indicated; (3) what appears to be an abbreviated form 
of the latter type ; (4) the pupil and iris only, indicated by concentric circles. 
In one case (Vig. 35) this latter type occurs on the same stone as the complete 
eye in a place where it would have beon impossible to imsert. the full 
symbol, 
It is, however, difficult to distingniali this latter simplified form, con- 
isting of concentric circles with or without a central dot, from what appears 
to bea solar symbol. (See below, No. 62.) 


The sigu may have indicated ‘ten’ or any ruitiple of ten ; 

thus any great number. So far as the crossing of the 

arma goes, the symbol may be compared with the two 
confronted figures that occur twice on a Jerabis monument (Wright, op. ct. 
Pi. EX). 


8 <6 Fig. $14, Another ideograph taken from gesture-language. 


indicates a palm measure, The forepart of the arm with 

open hand ia seen on one of the Jerabis mscriptions 
(Wright, op. «if PL VILL. B. 1.2). Compare, too, the hand and forearm 
scuiptured on a rock at [tanos above an archaic Greek inscription (Com- 
paretti, Leggt di Gortyna, &e., p. £42, No. 206). 


i Figs. 22), 250, 34). The bent leg in Egyptian = pet, 
ret, seen, &c., a3 a determinative, 6 ¥ applied to actions 
of the leg, as ‘marching’ and ‘approaching, and 
to agrarian measurements, a erwra, ‘an acre.’ Among 


Hittite symbols only the lower part of the leg is found, apparently 


+ { Fig. Sid, Also a gesture-sign. ‘The Egyptinn open hand 
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booted. Cp. [] Kolitole Yaila. So far’ as style is concerned, the greatest 
resemblance J is presented by a bent human leg seen in the field of a gem 
from the lower city of Mycenae (Tomb 10,’Bé.'Apy, 1888, Pl. X, 9). 


i #2 Fig. 324. Possibly = a rump, 


Anus, IMPLEMENTS, ANT INSTRUMENTs: 


7 Fig. 324 and of. 41. Resemblés an arm holding a curved 

| instrument. As such it may be compared with the 

Egyptian determinative = a lund holding o 

club. (meyt), applied to — forcible action. The 

forepart of the arm holding weapons or implements is common among Hittite 
symbols. 


S| Fig: 246, The Siigle axe oceurs on early seal-stones in 

tha Ashmolean Collection, from Smyrna and N. Syria, 

Tt is perhaps represented by a symbol on the Hittite 

monument at Bulgar Maden (Ratusay and Hogarth, Pre 

hellenie Monuments of Oappadsia, Pl. I. Vine 2, near 

miidle). Ou an insertption from. Jerabis (Wright, op. eit. Pl 1, C. Une 1, 

and A. I, 4) the axe seems to occur fn combination with another object. 

In Egypt the single axe iw a sign Of divinity. The present type of axe, 
however, is altogether non-Eeyptian, 


i] Fig. 37). Perhaps an early form of double axe-head. 





10 Figs, 231, 30. Thr double ara iso form nitowsther 
ye foreign to Egypt As Hittite hieroglyph: it has bay 
recently detected on an inscription, and it is gaen re 
peated in pairs on a Cypriote cylinder (Ceanola, Soleo tmiey Fig, 118, Pp. 
125), It occurs as a symbol m the field of o Mycenaean geld ring 
(Schliemann, Afynmae, Fig. 590, p; 354); where it Ins heen connected with 
the cult of Zone Labrondeuws. Ti also forma the (principal ‘ype of some 
Mycennean gems found in Crete—one from near Girapetra, the other from 
Gonlia, Bronze axes of the above form are common in the Votive deposits of 
the Cretan envea like that of the Waean Zeus and of Psychro on Monnt 
Lasethe (see alwye, Fig. 6), 
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11 @ Fig, 334 The dagger symbol sppears in two forms among 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, q hakeow and q yaa. When tt occurs 
among Hittite signa it V is grasped © by a hand (Hamath, 
Wright, op. cit. P}, 111. H: iv, line 1, and Jerabis, op, ett. P). X11, 

Fig. 1,1. 2). The roundness of the pommel of the hilt on the Ureten sign i 
probably simply due to the early gem-engraver’s technique, which relies greatly 
on the drill. | 


13 Fig. 21). Arrow-liead, The form 6 occurs on 
aly WY a triangular stone of s somewhat earlier class 
(kee below, p. 344, Fig. 68), but ts here inserted 


(@) (h) for comparison. Compare, too, the sign on the 
Mycenaean vase-hanille (Fig. 1). 
18 Figs. 34, 284, 246, 302, 32a, 83), B5a." The 


‘arrow’ witli a short shaft is frequent on these 

' stones, one variety (18a) showing the feather- 

(a) (h) sliaft, Sumilar figures ure occasionally aecn 

in the field of Mycenaean gems found in the 

island, where they represent arrows of the chase about to strike wild goats or 
other animals. ‘The Hittite hieroglyphic series presents some close parallels. 


A # rt 


Jerabie (op, cif. PL. VIR, DLL 4, Curan and Bulgar Mailen (KR. .and HH, 
bind PLU LA. Ph Hl. aod Fl. TV. Fig. &. 


4 Figs. 236, 35¢ This symbol must be taken in connexion 

rT with the next, in which a palmette with curving base is 

inserted into ité arch, Reasons will be given below (p, #19) 

for identifying this with the ‘template’ used in constructing a design formed 

of palmettes and returning spirals, which. on other evidence seems to have 

been employed in Crete'in Mycenaean days. It may therefore be a badge 
of i decorative artist. 


1h Fig. 25¢. 


1 Figs, 21b, 220, 294, 98, 25¢, S20, 335, S44, 35a, 

$5b 98, This aymbol, which is the most fre- 

quent of all, occurring no less than eleven times 

in the present series, may represent an matro- 

(a) (h) ment—like an arbelon—for cutting leather. Or 
it may possibly be compared with a toot such 

as the Egyptians used for hollowing out vessels, and which seems to be repre- 
sented by the Egyptian charecter U) []- (See De Rouge, Cirestomaiine 
Bayptionne, p. 75.) Compare: aleo Sher = 4 ¢hisel, i The projecting 
shoulders recall a form of bronze celt, 
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17 Figs. d4a and 294, Apparently another instrament of the 
same class as the above. 


18 Fig. 32d. This form may be compared with the Egyptian 
[\ = a mallet, determinative of ‘to fabricate’ or * build’: 
The Hittite [= from Gurun (R, and H. Ph TV, 2 

line 2) affords a close parallel to this and the above. 


19 Figs. 31), Sle. This highly interesting symbol repre- 
sents & primitive form of musical instrument which, 
though it .at first sight rather recalls alyre from its born- 
shaped sides, is essentially a harp, its opposite sides being 
connected by three strings and not by a solid ordas-piece, 

Regarded as a harp, however, it presents an entirely new type, apparently 
standing it the aame relation te the Asiatic har-bow as the simple forms of 
African und other harps de te the wooden bow, It was, however, played with 
a plectrum which, as in the case of primitive lyres among savages ot the present 
day, is here seen attached to the framework of the instrument. Although 
this symbol must be classified as a harp, and not as a lyre, we ‘may wall ask 
ourselves whether an instrument of this form, derived from the twe-horned 
Asiatic bow, may not have inftuenced—contaminnted, as mythologisis would 
say—the form of the Grewk lyre, the horn-shaped sides of which are pot 
essential te that form of instrument. 

=f — 7.5 Smeg Pigs. 254, 354, 357 Perhaps a pletrum as 

(a) h) nbove. 


2 Cae Fig, 250, A club or seeptre. Compare the Eeyptian 
9 = club, ——> = mace, symbol of ' brillianey’ 


and ‘ whiteness" 


Fig. 22, There can be little doubt that this symbol pe 
presente an ade or komme eimilar tool-with a wooden handle. 
The handle shows affinities. with the Keyptian 
m kind of adze or plane, which = «tp, to judge * Ty 
or “approve.” It may also be compared with the Hittite 
Ca (Jernbis, Wright, op. cif. Pl. IX. lines 7, 8), Long 
/ Y adves are among the most typical forms of hronva 
ixeplemevta foun in Orete, They are found in Mycenaean deposits, and one 
in my poeseesion from the Cave of Paychra is 11-35 inches in length, Tt is 
probable that the end of the wooden handle of the Cretan implement, repre- 
routed above was shaped like the hind leg and hoof of an anioal as ing 
case of many Egyptian tools. 
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23 wt if Fig. 34d. Saw, shaped like the jaw of an animal, probably 

formed of wood set with flint flakes: Compare the Egyptian 

— saw. For a somewhat similar saw of wood 

set with flint’ teeth from Kahun, see Petrie, Illahwn, Kahun, and @urot, 
Pl, VII. Fig. 27. 


Houses axp Hovusenotb UTENSILS, 


24 Figs, 22), 240, 25a, 200, Gate, door, or part of a 
| fenee. No, 2 in connexion with a pig. 


@)° © 
20 g Figs. S00, 326, 30d, Perlops variant of above, but ef. the 
Egyptian symbol for * shutter” = 
2h Fig, 342. Gate or shutter. 


27 DY8.4 Fig. 32c. Fence. 


Fig. 39, This vase evidently represents « metal original 
closely resembling the Oriental iret, which serves an ewer 
for pouring and sprinkling water. Vessels of this shape 
form the principal type of « class of Mycenaean gems 
specially common in Eastern Crete (see below, p. 370), sometimes fitted 
with a conical cover like Persian ewers of the same kind. The curving 
spout recalls that of an Egyptian libation-vase— Kabh = ‘libation, 
‘gweet water '—but a simpler parallel ia found in \) the ondinary water- 
yeasel num = ‘water, It is probable that the Cretan sign ales 
stands for ‘water’; indeed, on the lentoid gema riferrad to, this vase 
and others closely akin, with high beaked spouts, are seen beside a plant or 
spray. All this clearly indicates the purpose of watering. 


a Figs. 32¢, 31¢. This form of yeasal is of ceramic character, 
and the seal on which it occurs belongs to an early class. 
It oorresponds with a primitive type of high-beaked vases 
of very wide distribution, extending from Cyprus and the 











——— 





2% Tn. the dust of & clomely allied form of vane Gonitha a va of thie kind fa een beside o 
with two kandles the wpray ly seen inserted in plant, above which is « rayed disc indicating 
the mouth of the vessel, Go @ gem frem the midday ow. 


- 
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Troad to the Aegean Islands and the mainland of Greece, They occur at 
Hissarlik, and in the early cist-graves of Amorgos of prae-Mycennean date, and 
T found part of the beaked spout of one of equally early fabric on the site 
of Pravsos. Vases of this form are seen on the most primitive class of 
Cretan engraved gems, going back to the third millennium po. (see 
p. $82), and continue —taking at times a more metallic form—into 
the Mycenaean period. On two Vaphio gems ('E¢, 'Apy. 1890, Pl. X. 35 
36) a closely allied prochows is seen in the hands of the mysterious beast- 
headed daemons of Mycenaean art, who in one case are engaged in watering 
nuracling palm-trees, Another representation of the same form of vase 
occurs mbove two bulls in the field of a gem from ‘Tomb 27 of the lower 
tuwnof Myconse ('E, "Apy, 1888, Pi. X. 24), 


oo Fig. 40. This symbol! belongs to the same cliss as the above, 
a] Fig. 40, Possibly some kind of vessel. 
Manwe Stnsecrs. 


2 phe Figs. 34a, 28a. The first of these vessels 

as is Accompanied with two ereseents, one on 

VER either side of the mast—perhape a sign of 

(an) (2) time as applied to the duration of a voyage 

(see below, No. 65). One ship has seven 

onrs visible, the other six. In form these vessels shown great resemblance 

ta thease which ippear as the: principal type on a clasa of Myconsean lentail 

gems, specimens of which are found m Crate, one of which in my Possedsion 

shows fifteen ours and a double rudder, and perhaps an upper row of oars. 

The double end of the first example—like an open beak—may recall the 

swan-headed ships of the confederate invaders of Egypt ‘from the middle of 

the sea’ in Rameses ITT.c time as seen on the frescoes of Medinet Habou, Tn 
the predunt case, however, no yanis are visible. 


a5 <> Fig. da. Apparently a tunny-fish: the jatehed-work 
behind may indicate a net. Fish as hierog] yphic symbols 
are common to Egypt and Obnalidaea It looks as if tunny-fisheries find 
exiated off the Croton coast in Mycenaean times, The well-known gem with o 
fisherman in the Britiah Museum (Gem Catalogue, 80, Pl. A) may refer to the 
mame industry; and tunny-fish occur on two more Crotan gems of Mycenaean 
date in the same collection. A fish of the same type occurs as a symbol 
on Cypriote cylinders (of Salaminia, Pl XIV. 48), | 
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a4 Fig. 39. Also apparently a fish. ‘The head is more rounded 
(lun No, $3, but this may be due to rudeness of design. Fish 
of the same rude form ure seen on Oypriote: cylinders (cf. 
Casnola, Selarminia, PL ATV, 48) 


Axrmars asp bibs: 


35 Fig. 33c. Head of he-goat. This symbul presents a re- 
markable similarity to the Hittite hieroglyph of the same 
object _ the value of which from its occurrence on 
the bi- lingual seal of Tarkatimme (Tarkondémos) 


in Hittite and euneiform cliarncters is known to Tepresent 
the syllables Zurrik or. Pavriw (Sayce, Zrune, Soo, Bi. Aveh. Vol. VIL. 
Pi. T. (1881), po 207, and Emp. af #fittites, p. 182: Theo, Pincles, 
th, p, 220, and Trane Soe. Bit: Arch. March 3, 1885; and! of. Haltvy, 
Ret. St, 1893, p. 55 syy.). ‘The element *Tarrik, again, in the name-of 
this prince, seems to refer to the god Jark (ef Ramsay and Hogarth, Pre- 
heltenio Monuments of Cappadocia, p. 9 agg.) The Egyptian goat's-hoad sign 
ae i¢ of a different charucter. The neck is given as well as the head, 

and there is no beard. 


Fig. 37a. Bull oy Ox. The sealon which it occurs ts 
of primitive type. 


37 Fig. 242, A dow or kid. 





38 Figs, 235, $25. Apparently intended for deer-horns. 





a0 Fig. 20a. Horned head of an uncertain animal, apparently 


Hill OF, 





4) Fig. 2la. This appears to be rather a ucranium orskull 
of « bull or ox, than the actus! head of the animal. As 
an ornament of the reliefs of altars the fucrantum occurs 


already in Mycenaean art. This appears from a lentoid gem in the British 
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Museum, on which is seen an animal of the goat kind freshly slaughtered, 
with a dagger thrust into its shoulder, lying on an altar or sacrificial bench, 
the front of which is adorned with four bwcranta much resembling the above. 
In this case, to complete the parallel with later classical reliefs, fillets attached 
to the extremities of the horns are seen hanging down between the skulls, 


41 Fig. 34¢. This symbol must be regarded as uncertain. It is 
placed here, however, as showing a great resemblance to the 
Hittite sign which has been interproted a3 an elongated form 
of the Y ass's bead. (Palanga,) 


42 . Fig. 376. Perhaps # variant of the above. 
} 


45 Fig. 244. Pig, A similar ideograph occurs on a three- 
sided stone of the earlier Cretan typo presented to the 


Ashmolean Museum by Mr. J. L. Myres. 





H 


; S, 
. & 
45 ~ Fig, 26a, Apparently « bird's head. Heads of various 


Figs, 234, 32). Wolfs head with the tongue hanging 
out, This symbol ahows a remarkable likeness to the 
Hittite (Jerabis, op, cit. PL VIII D. | 38, 
Pi. IX. 1, 3), where again we find the same pro- 
truding tongue. 


Fig. 3ta. Dove pluming its wing. 





Fig. 40. Porhaps variant form of above. 





Fig. 39. Bird standing. Birds in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion oocur among the Hittite symbols at Jerabia and Bulgar 
Maden, and are frequent in Egyptian hieroglyphics, 


kinds of birds are common among Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
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40 Fig. 82. This symbol apparently consists of two birds 
heads turned in opposite directions. 


50 Figs. 28¢, 80a, Perhaps conventionalized 
“,/* ag soa-horse, The uppermost symbol on Fig. 180 

P (No. 76 below) may be a simplification of 

wt) MI this, Compare ped on a ‘Hittite’ 


stal-stone from Smyrna, A very similar form ~ Occurs onan earls 
truncated cone from Tartis. 


51 On tho steatite relief (Fig. 184). Apparently a tortoise, 


VEGETABLE FoRMs, 


52 Fig. 34), 





ad Fig. 250, 





Figs. 235, 38d, 350, 85¢. ‘This may perhaps be regarded 
as'an abbreviated form of one of the above, with possibly 
a differentiated meaning. The form is common to the 
Hittite monuments, occurring at Jerabis, (Wright, 
op. ot. Pl. VILL B: |. 5) in « more floral, and also ag (op. cif, PL XIX. 
6) in a geometrical form; while st Bulgar Maden (Remaay and 
Hogarth, Prehellenie Monuments of Cappadocia, P). 11, |. 3, beginning) it forms 
a purely linear sign fs: The same, or a closely allied symbol, 15 also 
ween on the lion of Marash (Wright, op. eit, P]. XXVIT. 111, |. 2). 





65 Fig. 2it 
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Fig. Ste. Perhaps a lily. This form is more pictorial 
than the others Compare the Hittite 3 Hamath 
(Wright, op. et. PL TV. IL 2 and 3). 





- 


vTh.e Fig. 32d. I have placed this symbol, as completed, amongst 

flural forms from its apparent analogy to the Hittite 

4 as scev on the monument at Ivriz (Ramsay and 

Hogarth, Prehellenic Monuments of Cappadocia, Pi, 

IIL). The dot which vccurs shove both symbols may 

be reasonably interpreted as representing the head of a stamen or pistil, as 
those of the tily, No, 56, 


Figs, 37), 40. ‘Tree symbol. On a Mycenacan lentoid 


gem, now in the Museum of the Syllogos st Candia, a 
yotary ts seen blowing a conch-shell before an altar, 
behind which is m sacred grove with trees in the 


‘ (a) (uy same conventional style, A similar degeneration 
of tho sored tree occurs on Cypriote cylinders. 


AQ Fig. 28%, repeated. Spray or branch, and the same: is seen 
tluplicated on Fig. 200 


Heaventy Bopies AND Derivatives. 


60 . Fig. 330. Day-star, or sun, with eight revolving rays. 


61 Fig, 27e (the rays more revolving), Day-star, or sun, 
with twelve rays. Star-like symbols occur on Syrian and 
Asianic seal-stones, 

“62 Fig. 355. This symbol, with the tangential offshoots 


suggesting revolution, seems to fit on to No. 60 ani to be 

- . of solar import. For the concentric circles as a solar 

emblem compare the Egyptian (©) Sep = times (etecs), and the circle with 

s contral dot is also the Chinese symbol for sun. The eye: symbol, No. 4, 
approaches this very closely. 
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83 OCugy Wis. 35d. This form suggests « combination of solar and 
lunar symbol, 
¢_.¢ 


“WM 


i Two sniall crescent-moons are seen on cither side of tho 
\) mast of the vessel on Fig. 340. ‘They perhaps indicate 
duration of time—nionths—as applied to thy longth of 

a voyage. 


Fig, 32h aul ef 30, Star of four rays, This symbol is 
frequent on Cyprivte cylinders. 





. 

GROGRAPHICAL OB TorognAPHIOAL,, 
56 Figs. 36, 254, Appurently variants of the 
suine syinbol which seems to represent i 
(a) (a) widely distributed pictograph for mountains 
and valleys, and sa country or land. On the 
boss of Turriktimme (Tarkondémos) = country (Sayee, Tires, Zab, 
Arch. Vol, VIL Tt. TT, (1887), p. 297 aqg.; and ef. Halévy, Zen. Se- 
mitique, L893, p55 syy,). Tt is found again in Jerabis (Wright, op, ett. Pi. 
1X. J. U1. & 1) and apparently on the monument nesr Bulgar Madow (RK. 

and H. Prehellenic Afawaments, &e., PL OH. 1,2) (A) 





The Egyptian wes = mountaits is applied in the same way 
as-u determinative for ‘districts’ and ‘oonntries” As 


sui = yranary, it reappears, with ong o¢ two heaps of corn in 

the middle, in the simple sense of a * plot of ground, The Aceadian 
symbol, again, signifying » plot of ground, exhibits » form p< 
closély parallel to the above. 

And in this connexion a. truly remarkable coincidence is observable 
between the pictograpbie symbolism of old Chaldacs and that of the 
Cretans of the Mycenaean period. The linear form of the Acadian Ui-tw 
m shows a snp above the symbol of the ground with » plant growiny 

out of it. Bot on specimens of Mycenaean gems observed by me 
in Eastern Crete, side hy side with the vase for watering alreudy referred to, 
are seen symbolic ur conventional representations of the plant growing out 
of the ground, recalling the Accmfian version altnost (ofidem lineis TIN 
on amygdaloid cornetian; Zero (near Pracsos) on arnygdaloid 7. 
corvolinn; Goulds: Fn another ease the wer divides Uhe two sym- 
bols y M on an ulmond-shaped stone of the same character ; Girapetra. 
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CEOMETRICAL FIGURES, 


67 Figs, 23, 23¢, 25a, 25, 33d, 344, 38. This sigu may be: 
simply a supplementary figure. On Fig. 38 it is thrice 
repeated with the sign No, 16, and might, like the similar 
Egyptian sign XX , inulicate multiplication. 


6S Figs, 34, 34¢. This may be an intercalated sigu, perhups 
of the nature of « break between words. 


Go Figs. 21a, 2%, Repeated in two directions on Fig. 23¢. 

#f This, two, is possibly an ornamental insertion, but it nay 

S ¢ however be compared with the Egyptian 2! a coil of 
thread, signifying ‘to reel.’ 


(a) () 


70 Fig. 24 This may be the same as No. 60 with an 
alditional ornamental flourish. 


Uncertain Sranors., 


71 Figs. 316, 35e. The Jute Hittite sign C47) 
occurs af Gornu (R. and Hep, cit, PITY. 2, |. 2), 
unl perhaps in the inscription near Bulgar 


(a) (ii) Maen (up. cif, Pi. TI. 1, 3), 


72 Fig. 27«t. 


73 SR Fig, 25c, 


7 2 Fig. 25¢. Somewhat fractured below. 
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Fig. $4¢. A certain anslogy is presented by the Hittite sign 


ST —— Hamath (Wright, op, eit, Pl. LE H. IL 1b 2), 
Jernbis (op. eft, PL VITL B. 1. 5), uml on the * Niobe’ (Rd, 
Gollob. in op. ett. Pl XXTL). 


76 Fig. 180. On the steatite relief (Fig, 184); possibly a 
m™ conventionatized form of No. 50, 


Fig. 264, 


Fig. 254, Derhaps a variant of No, 69, 


79 Fig. 3%, This symbol presents a certain resemblance to the 


Hittite forme €»d Hamath (Wright, op. of. PL 1.1, 1, PL. 


2 Oc 


IL HULL, PLIV.H. V.11); Cy Jerabis (op. eit, Pi, VIL J. LAL 3, 


B. 1, 2); ) Bulgar Maden (R. and HH. op. cit. Pl. IT. 1, 3); G °) Gurun 
(op. ot, PL TV, 1). 


nn Fig. 22a. This recalls the Egyptian = ‘skein of thread,” 
tle determinative for "linen, 'bind- “ ing’ &e Compare, 
too, the twisted eord wn = ‘to turn back,” amd 
kes, the tied up bundle ='te bury. On the Hittite S 
silver seal qrocured at Bor, near Tyana (Rameay anid Hogarth, 2veitlenw 
Monuments of Cappadocia, p. 17, Pig. 2), occurs the sign res identical with 
the Cretan. 


gl la “NN Figs, S50, 30a. 


(4) (A) 


$2 < Fig. 32c This sywbol, if rightly completed, recalls the 

Egyptian <_< = Ne, which serves especially to 

write the name of Neith the Goddess of Snis: alee 

x<_SC = ©, and its abbreviated form, sometimes described as a 
twisted cord,” 


2 
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Lt will bo seen from the above list that there are some eighty-two 
aymibols classified under the following lends ; 


The litmmn boy pod ite parts s ib 
Arms, implements and iistrumants . | » 
Parts of lvouses ond household utensile r 4 
Marine subjects s33 - =: 4 
Animals.and binds =... sal r ~* T 
Vegetable forms ‘as ea = ~ && 
Heavenly bodies wl derivatives 6 
Googmphical or toporraplion signs | >; of 
Geometrical figures... eS a 4 
Uncertain symbole -i + == . 1 


The suterus comparisons made with Egyptian hieroglyphs in thy 
course of the above analysis do not by any means involve the conelusion that 
we have in the Cretan signs: merely their blundered imitation, Where such 
oceuy, a8 in the case of a well-known class of Phoenician and of some Cypriot 
Lireek objects, we are eoulronted with very different resnits. Had there heen 
any attempt to copy Egyptian cartouches or inscriptions, we should’ infallibly 
have found, usin the above cases, travesties or imperfect retudermes of 
Kegyplian forms But imitative figures of this kiml do not muke (heir 
appeanmce, and no attempt has been made to copy even the communest of 
the Rgyptinncharactera Such parulleliim os dues appear |a.at must Lhe 
parallelisi of an independent aystem drawn from 4 comion source. Nor are. 
affinities of this kind by any means confined to Egypt. 

Among the closer parallels with the signs of other \hterogly phic Byetonny 
Hat it his been possible to indicate, whont sixteen (or 20 per cent.) approael) 
Egyptian nad an equal number Hittite forms: mere general resemblances, 
such as those presented by certain figures of fish, birds, &e, beige’ exchaded 
from this rough calodiation Cousidoring that the elisice of comparisons is 
in the case of the Egyptian hieroglyphs very inuch Tanger than that of the 
Hittite, it will he seen that the propurtion of affinities distinctly inclines to 
Wie Asiunic side. Vertain signs, ach as the wolfs head with the tonne 
hanging ont (No. 44), thy he-goat's head (No. 35), the arrow (Nv, 13), the 
three-ballod spray (No. 54), and Nos. 41, 67, 70 and st), eltarly point toa 
fundamental relationship laitween the Higtite and Cretan syutems. Thu 
(louble axe moreover is characteristlenlly Asidnic, hut a4 certainly not 
Egyptian. The single axe of the form represented in No. is also pons 
Egyptian. We are strack too by the absence of the tistinctively: religions 
xymbols which in Egyptian hieroglyphics ure of such constant reonrrence 
Tn the Hittite series, on the other hand, as in thw Cretan, this hivratic 
element, though it no doubt exists, dues nut certainly take up so conspicuous 
m position. ~~ all 

The somewhat promiscuous way in which the signa are: ilisposed in some 
Of thio apie, Hotalily, ot Pig. 25), is strikingly Fuygestive of the Hittite 
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monuments, When the impressions of the three or four sides of ane of the 
Cretan stones are placed ina row one above the other, as on the analogy of 
the: Babylonian cylinders they woulil have been in clay impressions, we 
obtain a columnar arrangement of aymbols in relief which curivusly recalls 
the soulptured stones of Hamath or the site of Carchemish. So far more- 
over as can be gathered from an examination of the Cretan stones, the same 
boustrophédon arrangement seems to have been here adopted ns on most of 
the Hittite monuments.” 

Yet wo liave not liero, any more than m the Egyptian ease, to do with 
the mere servile imitation of forvign symbols, The comimon elements that are 
shared with the Hittite characters are in some réaperts more striking, and 
there i¢ greater general aymypathy in-form and arrangement, The cotiek 
dences, indeed, are at times of such a kind as to suggest a renl affinity, But 
this ee monahips ie at most of « collateral kind, Some Cretan types present 
Aa ¢ anilogy with the Astanic; on the other hand, many of the most 
ustal of the Hittite symbols are cobapievots by thoir nheence, The — 
jam, as it seme to me, can best be explained by supposing that both syatoma 
had grown up in more or Jess. conterminous area out of still mare primitive 
pictographic elements, The Cyprinte parallels may be accounted for ot the 
same hypothesis. 

In the early pieture-writing of a region geographically continuous there 
may well have been originally many common elemonts, such as we find 
among tle Americun Lndians at the present day; and when, later, on the 
banks of the Orontes and tha highlands of Cappadocia on thy one side, or on 
the Aegean shores on the other, a more formalized ' hieroglyphic" seript began 
mdependently to davelop itself ont of these aimpler elements, what more 
natafal than that certain features common to both should survive in each T 
Later intercommunication may have also contributed to preserve this common. 
tlament But Hie eymbelic script with which wo have here te deal is essen- 
tially tm eile, As will be demonstrated in the succecding section the Cretan 
system of picture-writing is inseparable from the arvk dominated by the 
Mycenaean form of culture. Geographically speaking it belongs to Greece. 


§ V.—Tie MyceNxagan AVYENITIES OF THE Cretan Picrocrarns. 


Some ditinite evidence as to the chronology of these Cretnn seal-stones 
i# afforded by the points of comparison that they offer with Mycenaean 
forms. Amongst the * Mycensenn ' gema of Crete are found three-sided 
stones like those represented in Fig: 20) One of those, a cornelian 
from the site or neighbourhood of Gioulis; exhibits on one of its sides 
heart-shaped leaves similar to those geen upon acme Mycennean vases: 
Vessels with this kind of leat ccourred in the fifth aml sixth of the 


i Soe p. S01. ard La foenetad ow p. 282 werely as an exmuiple 
2 This is in fact an ordinary Mytetiadan of form. 
gem representing apparently = dul of faue, 
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Akropolis graves at Mycenae?" and it is a common ornament of the stamped 


glass plaques of the later Mycensean interments. Another example of this 


vegetable form may be seon on a low vase foand by Professor Petrie in the 
*Maket" tomb ot Kalin, the approximate date of which is now fixed at 
about 1450 n.c. by the new evidence supplied by tho foundation doposite 
of Thothwes ITE at Koptos A very siwilar type of leaf is aleo seen on 
a Mycenaoan fragment from Tell-el-Amarna, belonging to the age of 
Akhenater, (Khuenaten) and the early part of the fourteenth century 
before our era, Ina still nore litera! form, moreover, it appears executed 
in « brilliant blue on the fresco decoration of the Palace itself.“* The leaf 
on the Goulhs yom presents the distinguishing feature: of being decorated 
with hatched lines;** and this peculiarity recurs in an example of the 
same motive upon one of the yases from the first shaft-rve at 
Mycenae, the ceramic contents of which, fitting on as they do to some 
of the types of Thera, ninst be reganted o8 earlier rather than later than 
the Tell-el-Amarna fragments. On these grounds I would approximately 
refor the Goulis gom to the fifteenth century n.c. 

A mvre globular variety of the three-sided stones is also represented 
among Myeennean gems. On one obtained by me from Contral Crete 
the same leaf-shaped ornnment occurs as that described above, On 
anothor from Malia, also * cornelian, engraved on two of ita faces, are designs 
ofa will goat struck by an arrow, and of a tying eagle with two zigzag 
lines proceeding from it—possibly a Mycenaean thunderbird” Aw en- 
grated amethyst, aguin, of this type was found im the Vaphio tomb ; and 
here again we have an indication of date taking us to the middle of the 
second millennium ,¢-aul to the most flourishing period af Mycenaean art: 

The peculiar form of atone (Fig. 21) with the spirally fluted back, 





* Schuchharst, Ach/ewaen's Ameiventionn, 
pe FAT, Ayes. 161168. 

© Mr. Vetrie in his Byyptian Hass of Greek 
History (Heth, Jowrs, xi. (i800), -p, 275) and 
Ttlahwn, ke. yy 28, 24 hed dated this toms « 
1100 ic., though he noted ae o somewhat 
ineaogruous clreumataner that the latest ecarabe 
foun belonged to Thothmes tif. The avw 
comparioous supplied by foundulion depoatis of 
Thethmes [11 excavated by him wt Kaptos, 
each we tlie ribbed benila Au. of the atin Sy pe 
there fauud, have pow fed him fiewever to 
rwrlee lie oploion, aad te cerry lack Ue date 
of the Maket tom Gy the some tine 24 thew 
depeaita, An examination of the Ruptow relics 
which 1 Kad the advaterw of Taking iu Mr. 
Patrie's company, lonves 00 doubt la guy einil 
that this conclusion must te regarded ie final, 
On other grounis, espenitally since the discovery 
of the Tyll #l-Atmitrua fragments, § had already 
Hoorn test to infer that 1100 5.0, wax too late n date 


fot the 'Maket' dipesit. The wristeyre of the 


Thorn class of vawe would alone be fatal 26 
Mr, Petrin's former view, that the beginning of 
nutnral designe on Myvetuiean saingy Fyn 
he brought down od low aa this in date. Mr. 
Ceell Tort, who ina letter tothe Classen! Renew 
mikes much of the lacetvintenoy between the 
results obtained «t Teil-cl-Amarue ait Mr. 
Vetsie’s former opinion as tw the date af the 
Makot towwh, will hardly be gratified to. fait 
that the oltonological mvision tliat has te be 
male te ia faronr of a groster antiquity. 

™ Spreiinnne of thin design presented by 
Mr. Petrio ane now iv the Aslimolaay Meret, 

™ Potrin, Tiltel: Amarin, WL XXIX. capil 
of 17. dathte cam however the toaf ts mon 
lanooolute, 

® This te notably the ons wiih the yee 
which beurs on ite neck two breasts surronuded 
with dole, Compare Sobmehhantt, on cit, fig. 
166, 189 and Domout ot Chaplain, Cera 
trys che be rece propre 
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Which, ts pointed out above, seems. to origiiate from a twin Netita shell type 
of an earlier period, also occurs among the Mycenaean geme of Crete. One 
of these, obtained in Canilia, is engraved with typical design of a sepia: 
another, found ot Goulls, has a combined spiml and vegetable motive of 
grent Interest (Fig 42), The loaves in. this: composition evidently belong 





Fe 12.—CeM, Gorkle( = ne}. 


to tho same water-plant as that seen ona painted ossuary in the form of 
mo hut discovered by Professor Halblierr in a Mycenaean tholoa tomb at 
Anoya Meszaritika.” The same palmetie-like form however recurs in a 
atill more literal guise, occupying the arched interior of the symbol No, 14 
on the three-sided stono Fig. 24e. And here an interesting combination 
suggests itself, 

The observation has already been made above that the symbol No. 14 
(sey below, Fig. 43) which oeeura on stones (Fig, 234, 85¢) is the same 
a3 No, Lb (Fig, 44), minus the Jeaf and spirals, IT had therefore at first 
looked upon this latter as 4 kind of decorative excrescence tot essential: to 
the aymbol itself, But the symbol‘in its simplified form, with its arched 
space below and two curved incisionson the top, remaineda puzzle. Judging 
by the analogy of other signs, it was probably some form of instrument or 
implement, and the suspicion did cross my mind that it might be connected 
with house-building and possibly the decoration of ceilings, 

But the Goulhs gem places this conjecture in quite anew light. The 
combination of triquetral curves and vegetable ornament that it presents, at 
ones Woclares the design to be a part subtracted as it were from & more 
spacious ornamental surface. ‘The divergent spirals; coupied with folinte or 





“TD Oni, Urad Pameiri Creel, PLT next behind it ar ying oor tho autiaod af 


Verrot, La Grice Primitive, p: $20, quotes with 

approval a theory of M, Honamy, « aoologlet 
(whieh le hod previously applied to a Inrge 
outtio-fal) one Myeenacun var from Pitan in 
thi Aootid}, thet the ducks, finly suit statlike 
objecte seat letween the branches of the 
plint ypon the oxmuary were suppomd to hare 
been pemeretel Wy Ti, aml ther (tls in feed (he 

*harnagh-tee "of folk-lor. For mye! how- 
otor the piant simply represente a water-plant 
ls thy efde of a vireem, the docks whieh follow 


the water, and the fish alone, in, the thini 
lime, ete ecteally ta the water, Infact it iv 
not difficul! to ton in this desigu a nominiacmmn 
ofa commonplace of Egyptian painted pavements 
eoll frescoes, ta which riterplenie with dncka 
fying over them or poising on their branches 
om seen bevide « tank or strat containing 
feb, Only bore the forme of the lnver are 
Hiftrent fro thea of the lots oF pagyrew 
gon on the Egypticn modits, 
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flvral forms, are the animating principle of a whole series of large 
decorative compositions, af which the ceiling of Orchomenos is the most 
conspicuwes example in Mycenaean art, but which are in fact the almost literal 
copies of Kyyptinn prototypes. 





ru. & 


In. view of thease comparisons it occurred to me that the symbol connected 
above with the palmotte—belonging er hypothest to a form of Mycenaean 
ceiling—might have heen « simple kind of stencilliny plate known a& & 
‘template; such as-is still in use amoug docerators, and that it was employed 
fora similar parpoxe by the artists whose businrss it was to. adorn the p noe: 
of tho Mycenaean lorda, 1 accordingly ent ont a symmetrical model of 
the sign (Fig. 43), and made a practical test. of its atility in the 
mechanical procedure necessary for producing such a design. The use 
of the incurved notches at the top of the figure became at once apparent, 
The symbol, first applied with the top of the arch wppermost =) as to 
stand on a line ready ruled, gave the upper outline of the leaf, for which the 
inuer margin of the arch anppliel the tracing. Now turning the figure upsirte 
town, and carefully adjusting ita feet to the terminal points of the upper 
border of the tracing alreuly made, it will be seen (Fig. 45) that the double 
ourves fit into the lower opening of the arch, and give the two incurving lings 
required for the lower margin of the palmette (Fig. 44), 

The form of template suggested by the symbols fulfils the following 
conditions —(1) It will be contained in « square, its height being equal to 
its width, (2) The opening at the base of the arch is equal in width to 
the apace between the exterior herns of the summit. (8) The top of the arch 
forms a semicircle, the radins of which is equal to that of the eurves of the 
notohes at the top, 

1—Now apply tho template thus formed to 4 sloping fine 4 2 twice on 
each aide of it, as shown in the diagram: Vig. 46, se that in all four positions 
one of tte fewt rests on the portion CD of the said line AB. | 

TL—Apply the template sideways to the sloping line 4 JF, as-in diagram 
Vig, 47, aul adjast the fovt in each caso to the lines BA, mark the point of 
the extreme horns FF" and role the two lines #°G, Wf FP, whieh are parallels, 


Now complote the circular heads of the wrches round the poitits # ¥, which 
form, in the ease given, the centres of the circles thus drawn. 








[11.—Pradiice the parallel J" @, HP anid join the points FF. Tuking 
FP PF’ aso sido, mark off as often as required the same distance on the produced 
porallels F G, HF, drawing at each such distance a fresh parallel to the line 





# F’, and thus producing «series of rhombi. At each of these points repoat 
the xmall, circles, and:to complete the groundwork of this band of the design 
itis nly wecessary to draw the curving lines tangentially t them, . 





OO ee 
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_ The first section ‘of Fig. 48 shows the simple rhombus, the second the same: 
with tangential lines straight and curving. In the thin! section on the line 
A B, and upon the base D # already obtained in Fiz. 40,0 palette is formed 
by reversing the template aa in Fig. $6¢, and so ou in the other rhombi. The 
ourving stems and oross lines are then filled in as in the Goulks gem (Fig, +4), 
the result being that shown in Pl. XIE. 

Observation—In order to fit the design into a square or rectangular 
surfice,ns in PL XU, each new band of rhombi must be taken back to a start- 
ing point (2), which must be at the same distance from a right or left margin 
as was Fat the commencement 





The complete design as restored in Plate XID by the aid of the 
template symbol may well have decorated the ceiling of 4 palace hall or 
princely sopulehral chamber in the great Mycenaean city where the gem was 
found which suggested this practical application of the pictograph. The 
typical combination of the volute and vegetable motive which it exhibits 
affords in turn a secure chronological standpoint. The design before us 
belongs to the same class us the ceiling of Orchomenos and the fragment of wall- 
painting from the palace at Tiryns> and was, like them, undoubtedly executed 
under the immediate influence of the Eyyptian style of ceiling decoration 
that came iato yorue under the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the finest oxnmiples 
of which are to be seen in the Thebau tombs. The colours.on Plate XU have 
in fact been supplied fron Egyptian analogy. 


™ Sciliomanm, Turyws, fl, ¥. Paloce at Tirynd (Schllemaun, Tivwes, PLY. 
™ Tha binguntiad curves of thie group: a4 The alternation of red and blue fletde ie 
designe are i nearly all cates coloured yvilow common ik Kgyptian. evilings of this alas, 
ae if te imitate golit, and this male also holds Lam iudubted to Mei J. "Tylor for some 


good in the case of the wall-pelutiog in the poblished examples of similar patserun from 


FE_FS 
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‘It is probable that at the time when these gems were executed this 
decorative pattern combining the palmettes and returning curves or spirala 
was widely prevalent in Crete, The template symbol itself recurs on two 
seal-stones, in one case with palmette and spimls attached, and on the 
triangular seal, Fig. 226, there is a combination of two palmettes and 
curving lines going in opposite directions, which may be regarded as a 
simplified version of the fuller motive, as seen jn the Goulks gem, The 
volute form of the latter stone is, as already shown, characteristic of a 
elass of Cretan gems with purely Mycenaean types, and the connexion that 
has been establislied between the design that it presents and Cretan picto- 
graphic symbols on the one hand, and the Egypte-Mycensedn ceiling 
lecorition on the other, gives usa fresh basis for a chronological equation, 
The later pictographic class is once moro brought into close relation. with 
Mycenaean art, whilo the Egyptian parallels take us once more to the 
middle of the second millennium before our era for the approximate date 
of the seal-stones on which those suggestive formes secur, | 
In examining the symbola on the Cretan seal-stones various other 
parallels with Mycenacan forms have already been pointed out. The single 
figures which oovur, such a+ the young doe or kid in Fig. 248, the dove 
Pluming its wings oo Fig. 31, fit on both in style and execution to the 
Mycensean class, ‘The ship on Fig. S4¢ and 28e is found again in all its 
typical lines on lentoid beads of Mycenaean fabric found in Crete, The 
double axe No, 10, the bent leg No, 5, the bueranium No. 40, all make 
their appearance ay pccessories of Mycenaean seals and gems from Pelo- 
pounesian tombs, The forms of vases seen in Nos. 28 and 29 are elsewhere 
held in the hands of Mycensean daemons, and are the distinguishing types 
of a whale series of lentoid and amygdaloil gems of Mycetmean character 
found in Eastern Crete, on the ethnegraphical importance of which more 
will be said Later on, | 
Tt is always possible, as slrendy observed, that some of the smaller objects 
see in the ficld of the typical Mycenacan gems beside the principal design 
qoay belong to the sume pictographie class as the signs on the angular seal- 
stones, Such correspondences as those noted above certainly tend to add to 
this probability. But, bearing in mitul the known tendency of the prinitice 
artist to fill up the vacant places of the fielll with supplementary figures, it 
dons not seem safe ty assume that, becuse small figures identical with the 
pictographic forms occasionally found their way on to those more decorative 
objects, they are nevessarily to be regarded as having in that position a 
hieroglyphic value. When howevor symbols of this character ovcur in 
groups, occupying the whole surface of field, the case assumes a different, 
complexion, aml it is with this phenomenon that wo have to deal inthe class 
of early lentoid gems from Crete represented by Figs. 40 and 41, Of these 


———<=<< 8 ms —— 
—— 


ceilings of grottuce fear Sileill, of the of ted and lduw, enclomed by yellow 
Rightoenth and Ninotoonth Dynastivs. One of  enrres, affords « clos parallel ts the Cretay 
titer, Serle Of rhomtiilel Belle wllernately devin ax coerced ia Pi X11 . 
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Fig. 40 exhibits a group of four distinct symbols and part of a fifth, which 
lus unfortunately been broken off Fig. 41 agam contains three signs 
apparently of the same hieroglyphic character, one of which—the arm holding: 
a curved instrument—resembles the symbol on Fig. $2), These specimens 
belong apparently to the earlier class of lentoid beads and, like all those of 
this ently classwhich in Crete is especially well represented, are cut in soft 
atone, apparently stestite, One is from Knisos, the other from the Messari 
district of Central Crete, and with them may be grouped another similar 
lentoid bead from the latter region, with a figure which clearly represents a1 
inswlor copy of thea Egyptian Ahi. 


§ Vi—Tire Eaten Oiasses. or Cnitan SRAL-STONER 


Tar comparison already aecomulatedt sutticiently warrant os in refer= 
rity the most characteristic of the hieroglyphic stones-to the reat dave of 
Mycenaean art, The counexion established is indeed from many pointy of 
view so intimate that it is impossible to nvoid the conelnsion thet there 
existed within the regions dominated by the Mycenaean oulture—in. Omte 
certainly, perhaps in the Peloponmess—n farm of picture-writing of much the 
same general character as:that in wee throughout this same period in the 
"Hittite ‘ countries of Asia Minor. 

But with these Mycennenn comparisons the last wor! has by no means 
beew said on the origin and evolution of the hierovlyphio forme. There are 
distinct indications that the beginnings of this pictore-writing go back to a 
far moro remoto period! of Cretan story, Everything: tends to show that 
they are in fact deeply rootal in the soil The most typical forma of the 
alones tliemectyes:come, as will be seen, of an old indigenous stock, As we 
wo farther back the signs become amore pictorial, but they seem still to 
stanil in 4 personal relation to thyir owners aot to be found an merely 
decorative gems, anid they serve essentially the same purpose us elements of 
soni. 

Of the typee described the four-sided aquilutera) prisms represented by 
Class IL, all of which seem to belong to the Mycenaean period, correspond 
with au Egyptian form of seal-stone that was in vogue In the time of the 
Highteenth Dynasty, and a good spovimen of whieh in green jasper dating 
from the reign of Thothmes I. (e 1516—1505 8.) was found by Mr. 
Petrie im the Makel Tomb at Kahan, Bat the three-sided form seems. to 
he a characteristicully Cretan product and to go back im the island to 
mich more remote period. 

In the course of my journey through Cyntral ond Eastern Crete 1 came 
unrosd a series Of stones which, though of distinetly earlier fabric, showed the 
same typici! triangular form as (lass Ief the later hieroglyphic series, 
Some of these lave the sani cloneated form, others resemble in shape the 
mane globular reriety, but they are larger, and unlike the others, always eut 
it steatite and never ont of harder materials ench as cornelian or Jjneper. 
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Une or twat these eurclier types (Pigs 21,30) have been inserted in the series 
of hieroglyphic suul-stones alrendy wiven, as presenting symbols of essentially 
the same class though at times in a more Primitive form and associated with 
more purely ideographic figures. It would not have been difficult, as will 
be seen from the contents of the present section, to lave ailded others, and 
in truth no real Jines of dumariation can be laid down between the earlier 
awd Hie Inter group, These primitive types show a close correspondence 
in blieir designs with certain other classes of early engraved atones found it 
ike island. Amongst these may be mentioned fat (lisks perfurated slong 
their axes nud engraved on ‘both facea, button-like stones, and others of 
truneated pyramidal and aub-conical forma, bored horizottally near the 
ft 

For the duting of thia garly group most valuable evidence is supplied 
by the deposit, already referred to, found at Hayios Onuphrios, near the site 
of Phaestos, and now preserved in the little Museum of the Syllogos. or 
Literury Society of Candia (Heraklio), This deposit, which contains nothing. 
that can safely be brought down to Mycenaean times proper, is of 4 homoe- 
geneous character, and seems to me to be of capital tmportanee in the history 
oP eurly Aegean urt, Although exact details of the excavation are wanting, 
it is certain. that it represents the remains of early sepulture, dating from 
the same period as the primitive cemeteries of Amorgos and presenting a 
series of objects in many respects strikingly similar to those from the 
Amorgan ciste* ore are the same rude marble idols and vessels, high- 
spouted clay vases and rude pota will perforated overs, as well wa the first 
heginnings of printed ware, with red, white, anil violet stripes on the plain 
surface of the clay. Here is the square-ended triangular-bladed dagger of 
the Antorgan graves, the Huted jewelry, but of gold instead of silver; here 
are the same stextite pendants and spirally ornamonted seals. In a word the 
Phacstos deposit covers precisely the sane period as tly earlier eloments of 
the Amoros gumeterice—a periol which may be roughly defined aa 
tulermediate between the firet prehistoric stratum of Troy aud the eurly 
remains of Thera, As a matter of fact a two-handed jar with red anil white 
atreaks on the blackish-brown groom which most be regarded as onc of the 
latest objects in the Phaestos group approaches in technique some of tho 
onrliest cermmic apeciinens from ‘Thera, 

Those considerations would alone be sufficient to afford w rough ehronp- 











for tre oh the spot the following partionlum of 
the find, that are af) that wre now obtainw hte 
The hil of 1, Ounphrios where the olijite 
ward found tikes oppodite the doublo Akrapelia 
of Thacetoe abant ia quarterof «mule to the 
North af the anelemt city, The find spot itself 
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the Kiene op the Dihgki com! amd moar the 
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© Proftmere Wel hberr ber oldigingly eollrete! 


Urpenire ty Cues ates, “Tle linet Moy dtd im Liseag of 
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= Por the onrly clat-proves af Atunpee ane 
mapecially F. Dimmer, Midthed/eayes sm stew 
rvechiartow frmety (Ald. Mish, 1a8h, p, 1h 
my. atl 200 agg.) “Min contebts uf some af 
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ww te the Acksoolicen Mimenii, 
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fogiwal guide, The Thera vases may be justly regurded as the carlivst 
examples of the Mycenaean class, which already by the middle of the sceond 
millennium Bc. had attained its apogee On archawologicnl grounds thore- 
fore it woul certainly be unaafe to bring down the earlicst of the painted 
vases found beneath the voloanio strats at Santorin anil Therasia later than 
the eighteenth century before our era, On the other hand, the firat pre- 
historic city of Troy must be carried back to » far more remote period, 
The recent excavations of Dr, Dorpfeld have now made it abundantly 
clear that the Sixth City on the site ‘of Hissarlik belongs to the groat age 
of Mycenae, or roughly-spenking 1500 #0 But between this and the 
once iniscalled ' Homeric’ City of the second stratum, an interval, estimated 
by Dr. Dirpfeld in round nambers at 500 years, nvust be allowed for the 
intervening settlements, and beyond this again lies the whole duration 
of the Second City, the beginnings of which go back at « moderate 
estimate to 2500 pc. The earliest and tost primitive etratom is thus in 
Dr. Dérpfelt’s opmion earried back to the close of the fourth imillennium 
before our era, 

But the Phaestos deposit contains direst chronological inditations ot 
« kind hitherto unique amidst primitive Aegean finds. Amongst the:-relics 
fond there occurred in fact o series of Egyptian scarabe belonging to the 
Twelfth Dynasty and the immediately succeeding period And happily in 
thia case we have to deal not with cartouches containing names which 
might possibly aye been revived ot later periods of Egyptian history, but 
with » peculiar class of ornament and material that form tho distinguishing 
characteristics of the Egyptian scarahs of ‘Twelfth Dynasty date, and which, 
though partly maintained during the succocding Dynasty, give way in Inter 
work to other decorative fashions, The amethyst scarabs with plain 
face—intended to bo covered with o gold plate—churacteriatic of this 
period of Exyptian art, are represented among the Phuestor relics by 
an exumple, on which—probably by an indigesous haml—three circles 
lave wubsequently been engraved. A niore important specimen however 
is @ steatite scarab epyraved below, with » spiral ornament peculiar to this 
period, to which also in all probability belongs a white steatite Lead with 
a vegetable motive and a scarab with n hieroglyplite inscription. Nor must 
this occurrence of Twelfth Dynasty scarubs be considered at all exceptional 
in Crete, From tho Messar& district I acquired another of the sume class, 
with » returning apiral ornament of 4 typical kind; while another scarab 
found in the same region, with an S-shaped scroll and u cowry-liko back; 


apparently representy an indigenons imitation of a form that came inte 
vogue diving the Hykses period.” . 





For the chronoloyy arrived at by Dir. INiep- ttle form with euriwmcles bhuy. 
eld, see eepecially Proje: 1493, pp. Sf and dered copies of the name of vr ot 
Mi, 87, the ‘Thirteenth Dynasty, who teignel about 


* Thin ie Professor Potric’s opinion. In lie 28108 ft ie natora! fo refer these blandored 
History of Agypt (vol, Bp 208, Fig. £16) are invitistionn of thls vartuuche to the etbormmed inte 
ungraved two " covrcids’ of thie same character. Hekeow Puriod and ‘with thom this *cowsolil’ 
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The Twelfth Dynusty of Egypt is placed by the most recent chrono- 
logical researches* between the approximate dates 2778 and 2505 wB.c. 
The succeeding Thirteenth Dynasty, which partly preserved the same atyle 
comes own on the sume reckoning to about 2098 Bc2* With the guide 
ufforded by the presence of these Egyptian relics on the one hand and the 
approximation to the earliest ceramic types of Thera on the other, wo way 
roighly take the period 2500-—1800 nc. as the time-limits of the 
Phaestos deposit, which no doubt consisted of successive interments. The 
genemfly ‘Amorgan’ facies of the whole group of objects found quite 
aquaros with this result and at the same time prevetits us frou bringing 
‘lown the central period of the deposit too near the date of the more 
developed ceramic style found in Santorm and Therasia, But among the 
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EGYPTIAN SCARABS XilTH DYNASTY 





EARLY CRETAN SEAL-STONES 
Fie. #0. 


nngraved stones fonud hero, together with specimens of other types 
deseribed above, occurred a typical example of an elongated, three- 
cornered seal-stone of the earlier class (see below, Fig- 73), having upon it 
designs of a decorative rather than hieroglyphic character, 

pou « button-like ornament of steatite from the same deposit were 
engraved three churacters of the linear class (Fiy, 12); and the remarkable 
inseribed whorl (Fig. 11), referred to above (p. 284), was found in association 
with the other relics on the sanve spot, 
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fers, A potallel ty this shell-Jike trpe ia found ™ Petrie op, ed. po U7 
ln theo twin Werita bead of the Phaestos diposit, ™ Op. 2 p. 204, 
altomly rofermml te on p. 280, 
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The influeboe of the decorative motives of Twelfth Dynasty scarabs 
is perceptible npow other early Cretan seal-stones, both of the three-sided 
and button-like classes. This will be clearly seen by « comparison of the 
desigus of the three scarabs given in Fig, 49u, >, «, with motives taken 
front the faces of primitive stone ‘ buttons” and triangular seal-stones of early 
fabric (Fig. 49¢-4), Tt will be seen that the lower partof tho ornament on 
liu been ‘crossed,’ aa it wore, by the’ broad arrow" symbol which occurs 
on another facet of the same stoue, This and gare triangular stones of the 
samo type as that represented in Fig. 19a, but of earlier technique than 
the conventionally pictographic class. The central design on d reproduces the 
principal motive of the scarab above it, and the two signs on / are simply 
incomplete and mide transcriptions of the very characteristic acrolis on 
c=” The buttons ¢ and g were obtained by me from. the Messard 
ilistrict, antl the other of # closely similar type (A), which ia unfortanately 
broken, is from the Phaestus deposit. It ix not too much to say that thir 
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laking over Of the decorative desigus of Twelfth Dynasty searabs on to 
these early Cretan stones ix of capital itaportance in the history of European 
ut. Ip the cxamples already given will be found simple examples of the 
borrowing wf this early period—e. 2500 t.c—of the returning spiral motive 
which was afterwards to play sucli 11 important part, not in the Aegeus 
countries only, but in the North ond West. On the Twelfth Dynasty 
scirabs this motive, as is well known to Egyptologists, was developed to an 
extraonlinary tlegres, the whole field being often entirely oceupied by 
divergent spirals to the exclusion of all other elements, ‘These purely spiral 
types, like the other Twelfth Dynasty motives already woticed, wore also 
copied by the native Cretan engravers. A vood instance of this will be 
seen on another button-like steatite of quatrefoil shape (Fig. 50) from 
tho same Phaestos deposit, exhibiting « series of four divergent spirals. 





* This parallel] was kindly sapplind me by dtr. Vetric. 
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From Orete, where we fin! these Aegean forma in actual juxtaposition 
with their Egyptian prototypes, we can trace them to the early cemeteries or 
Amorgos, presenting the same funeral inventory as that of Phaestos, and 
hers and in other Aegean islands like Melos can see them taking before 
our eyes more elaborate developments Reinforced a thousand years 
later by renewed intimacy of coutact between the Aegean peoples and 
the Egypt of Aimenophis IIL, the sumo ayatem waa to regain 4 fresh 
vitality as the principal niotive of the Mycenaean guldsmith’s work. But 
though this later inthience reacted on Mycennean art, ax can be seen by the 
Orchomenos ceiling, the root of its spiral decoration is to be found in the 
earlier ' Aegean ‘ system engrafted long before, in the days of the ‘Twelfth 
Dynasty. The earliest gold-work as seeu in the Akropolis Tombs ia the’ 

translation into metal of 'Aegean' stone decoration, The spiral design on 
the Stele of Grave V is little more than a multiplication of that on the 
Plinestian seal: 

In the wake of carly commerce the same-spiraliform motives were to 
spread still furthor afield tothe Danubion basin, and thence im turn by the 
valley of the Elbe to the Amber Coast of the North Sea, there to supply 
the Scandinavian Bronze Aye population with their leading decorntive 
designs, Adopted by the Celti¢ tribes in the Central European area, they 
took at a somewhat later date a Westerly turs, reached Britain with the 
invading Belgae, and finally survived in Irish art, The high importance of 
these Cretan finds is that they at last supply the missing link im this long 
chain, wud demonstrate the listorical connexion between the earliest Kuro- 
pean forme of this apiral motive and the decorative designs of the Twelfth. 
Dynasty Egyptian scarabs And it is worthy of remark that in Egypt 
itself, so far as it is possible to gather from the data at our disposal, this 
returning spiral system, which can be traced back to the Fourth Dynnaty, 
js throughout the earlier stages of its evolution restricted to scarabs* Tho 


in hie recent work, Dio Mrouneett ia Oberdueae a 
(Muanioh aEeN mn = “45, S46), while recognizing 
the place whery this motive 
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T had alreody ventured to point ont that the 
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tho Grevke by Phoonieian medixtinu fn thi 
fiftornth cent. a1.—a view which the Urctan 
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primitive Avgeaw imitations are alsin tle same way contined to stonework, 
aod were onty atu later dite transferred to metal and other materiale, The 
whole weight of the archaeological evidence is thus dead against the 
generally received theory that the spiral ornament, as it) appears on 
Mycenaean art, originated iu metal-work™ though its liter application ty 
this nnd other materials outurally reacted ou ite stbsequent development, 

Te seems by no means improbable that this early Aegean spiral system: 
born of this very ancient Egyptian contact was beginning to spread ina: 
Northern direotion ata date anterior to the great days of Mycenac, Ti is 
at least a noteworthy circumstance that in the Bronze Age deposits of , 
Hungary there have come to light certain clay stampa witha quadruple 
spiral design which might be taken to be thy direct oopies of the Cretan 
stoutity seal-stoue represented above ‘Nor are there wanting Indientions 
thot the Acgean spiral syxtem was leaving its impress on Italian handiwork 
before the days of Mycensean contact. 

On the present ocension it has been impossible to do more ‘than call 
attention to the far-reaching importance of thin dévorative result of the early 
contact between. the Aegean islanders and the Nile Valley ii the thind 
millentium before our era, Of tliat early contact I was able in the course: 
of my Cretan explorations to collect other interesting evidence in. the shape 
of 9 series of primitive atone vessels. of atrikingly Egyptian types, Iw 
particular, 1 wequired a stone pot with a cover identical with those found 
hy Professor Petrie in o Twelfth Dynasty doposit at Kahun, It waa found 
besidé a skelcton in an eurly cist-grave at Arvi, ou the South-Eastern const of 
Orete, in company with other stone veseela, some of a more indigenous: 
character, and o clay suapeasion vase, very tike one from the Phaestos deposit. 

Tho Twelfth Dynasty parallela.above instituted are of special value to 
our present inquiry from the corroboration that they afford to the chrono 
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logical evidence snggestert by the Phaostos deposit. Tn the one ease wo have 
actual association with Egyptinn relics bolonging to the third mniJennium 
before our era; in the other case we have unquostionable imitation of the 
same. Both lines of evidence euable us to refer to this early period some of 
the more archaic of the three-sided seal stones and certain types of engraved 
stone ‘ buttons’ 

But the evidence of the influence of Twelfth Dynasty decorative motives 
on this group of early Cretan seal-stones, while itself supplying n landmark of 
extreme antiquity, enables us to carry back to a still earlier date a yet more 
primitive class of stones still untouched by this Kyptian influence. 

Our chief standpoint for this chronological result is supplied by the 
three-sided stones which of all the forms exhibiting the symbolic figures 
may be described as the most characteristic. 

Setting aside forthe moment the most globular variety preagnting purely 
Mycenaean designs, these triangular stones may bo divided into the following 
classes :— 

Class I—Elongated triangular stones presenting groups of symbols or 
ornaments enclosed in an oval groove somewhat resembling an Egyptian 
‘gartoughe.’ Seen at their extremities the central perforation of the stone 
is surrounded by « triangular groove (sec Fig. 20, p. 288). The seals of this 
class are generally of harder materials, such as cornelian, jasper or chaleedony, 
They present the hieroglyphs in their most conventional form. The materials 
and some of the desigus show that they belong to the Mycenaean Period 
proper, This class has already been dealt with in Section TI. 

Class I7—Elongated triangular stones of the same shape as the other 


with or without the oval. groove or cartouche, but of more primitive execu- 


tion, and of softer material, such as steatite. Both hieroglyphic and linear 


symbols already occur on some of these, but there is a greater Frequency of 


single designs on the sides, and of purely decorative motives, in sume cases 
derived from Twelfth Dynasty searabs, 

Class 1I—Triangular stones of shorter and more compact form (Fig. 51), 
with or without ‘cartouche,’ Like Class I. they are of soft materinls, snob 
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us steatite. S-shaped designs occasionally occur on these, which may possibly 

be due to Egyptian suggestion, but more elaborate attempts to copy Twelfth 

Dynasty motives areas yet rare: Human figures, birds and animals, or parts 

of such, vases and other objects occur, occasionally grouped, and representa- 
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tions of men in various attitudes and employments, but no linear symbols are 
found. ‘The designs are more pictorial and leas conventionalized than in the 
vther groups, This Class seems to overlap Class IL, but on the whole is 
distinetly earlier in style. The subjects represented show a remarkable 
parallelism with those dn certain perforated diak-like stones found in 
the island. Some of them are very rude and apparently go back beyond the 
period of Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian influence, | 
‘The existence of this most primitive class of triangular senl-stones is of 
special Importance to our subject ss showing the indigenous character of the 
taaterial out of which the later hieroglyphic script waa evolved, Many of the 
subjects, euch aa the vases, the heads of animals, the birds, branches anil 
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horn-like fignnes, are essentially the same as those that we find conven- 
tionalized and grouped together on the later series. “Amongst the ceramic 
forms we may ever see traces Gf the earlier stages out of which the more 
advanced types, such os the beaked cenochot of Mycenaean times, were 
evolved, These beaked vases take in fact, on some of the stones, the same 
simple ‘askes ‘like shapes—betraying their origin from ekin vessels—that 
are characteristic of the earlier strata of Hisserlik and of the most primitive 
cist-tombs of Anorgos. Others, agnin, are ‘suspension ” vases with round 
bottoms of equally primitive character, aud are actually seen hanginy from 
poles. This independent evidence would plone suffice to carry back the 
oarly seal-stooes of this clare to the third millennium before our era. The 
cormusie forua that they portray, Fig. 52, , 6 and-¢ for example, correspond 
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with the round-bottomed types that precede the earliest cluss of Aegean. 
painted pottery, such as that of Thera or from the Kamares cave in Crete: 
itaolf, 


Tt will thna be seow thal tho most typical forms of seals on which tie 
hieroglyphic characters occur, as well on ie prototypes of the hieroglyphies 
themselves, go back on Cretan soil toa very remote period. ‘The earliest 
class seems, indeed, to have received ite ohuracteristic stamp already before- 


the days of that intimate contact with Twelfth Dynasty Egypt which has loft 
ite impress on some of the later decorative desigus. The evidence collootad 
by Professor Petrie, at Kalun, tenda to sliow that already by the time of 
Usertesen Il, ¢ 2681—2660 ac, Avvean forcigners were seltled in Eyypt. 
Tf, therefore, the beginnings of the Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian influences 
petceptible on the Cretan intaglios date approximately from that epoch, 
this. still enrlier class on which this influence is-as yet) noneapparent 
moay well go back to the early part of the third millenium before our era. 

Ti stands ty resson Indeed that the Indigenous European culture repre 
sented by the primitive Cretan population must have rewched a comparatively 
advanced stage before it could have placed iteelf in the direct contact with 
the higher Exyptian civilization. Nor was it with Egypt only that the sea- 
faring enterprise of the Cretan islanders was already .at this early date 
opening up ‘communication—whether predatory or commercial, it might Le 
hun! to say. A romirkable piece of evidence is fapplied by « seal-stone of the 
eatliest class (Fig. 62), which certainly seems to point ty a conpesion with 
the Syrian cosst. On one side of this stone i the unmistakable figure of 
a camel in the act of lmevling, the knees of its fore-lege however being 
bent in the wrong direction, as if drawn by one who had but a distant 
knowledge of the wnimal. 

An tuteresting pendant to thia evidenes of Oriental intrusion is supplied 
by a triangular stone, in every respect resembling the early Cretan type, 
brought back hy the late Mr, Greville Chester from the North coast of Syria, 
and now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, The facets-are, in this cnse, 
surrounded by the oval groove or cartouche which apparently belongs to the 
more advanced speciniens of the primitive series, but both from its compact 
form ond the rude style of the engraving the stone iy question must be 
referre’l to tlie same general period as those grouped above under Class TTL, and 
van hardly be brought down later than the approximate date 2000 5.0 

Other independont avidence points to the same early intercourse with 
Northern Syria. Certain seals in the form of a teoventei! or obtuze-unded 
eone occur in Crete, ¢ome of which seem also to have boon drivel wt the 
same early date from this Oriental source. In tho Plasstoe deposit, above: 
referred (o, three of these, and apparently a figment of a fourth, were 
fount, and it is Gi be noted a® a significant fenturo that one of these and 
the fragment were nade of ivory. This imported material mighh in iteelf 
warrant the suapicion that this cluss of seal, which in Crete seems to be 
of exceptional occurrence, waa of foreign origi. Aaa matter of fut, in 
Northern Syria, where this must be nyrded os « typical form, due no 
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doubt to Babylonian influence, these sub-conical seals aro frequently formed 
of ivory.. Seals of this type do not seem to be at home in the intervening 
Anatolian region, though they are occasionally found there, and their 
appearance per saitim on Cretan soi] must be reasonably construed as 
evidence of an early maritime connexion butween the Aegean island anil 
the North Syrian coast The Hagios Onuphriog find indeed afforda a 
still more irrefragable proof of this contact in a green steatite seal, the 
upper part of which represents a sented eagle, An exactly similar type 
from the Haurlin is to be seen in the Ashmolean Collection. 7 
Are wo therefore to believe that Crete in the third millennium before 
our 6ra waa occupied by a sea-faring race—porhaps Semitic—from the Syrian 
coast? Such a supposition might explain some of the phenomena witli 
which we have to deal, but in any case it must be allowed that there is a 
distinctly lweal character about many of these early Cretan stones. The primi- 
tive seal-stones of the triangular form described are, as we have seen, at home 
in Crete. That their range may have extended to other parts of the Aegean 
is possible, and an example of a somewhat later type procured at Smyrna by 
Mr, Greville Chester (Fig. 53) and now in the Ashmolean Qollection rather 





points t) some such diffusion, Smyrna being a wel) 


-known gathering point of 
Aegean finds. On the other hand those stones do not seem to te found 


on the mainland of Asin Minor, Certain threesided sto poculiar 
* gablod-shaped ‘ class are indeed widely diffused in Cilicia aw Ge ppasioan but 
they are as a rule much larger and seem to have no immediate connexion with 
the Cretan form! The occurrence of a single examplo of a scal-stone identical 
both in shape and technique with the most typical Cretan forms on the 
North Syrian coast is as yetan isolated plievomenon in that region, whereas 
int Crete itself this form is clearly indigenous and of wide distebation, Wo 
have here therefore in all probability to deal with an object. brought to the 


* tn tho case of theed stones wbly ave wide, ly to thie marked Anatolian ¢lasa 
Whinh te larger than the others, is ctigraved, the whlch lente eae pe to the 
other tee being wt at an oltew angle and jtiluteral stones with which we arw concerned. 
fortsing # sloping hack likes geble, *Gahte It may Yet have = commen origin 














shaped ' may therufore be a convenient tern to 
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Syrian coast from Orete by the same maritime agenoina that in the contrary 
direction brought Syrian forms to the Aegean island. 
The materials that my cent researches linave anubled te to put 


together point elearly to the conclusion that the early engraved stones of 


Crete are in the main of an indigenous and non-Asiatic character. At the 
outset indeed we are confronted by a negative plienomenon which brings 
this archneologicnl result into strong relief, The influence, namely, of 
Babylonian cylinders is altogether non-apparent. At Molos and Amorgos 


in deposits of the same age as the early Cretan seul-stones cylinders of native: 


work are found in which the Chaldacan form is. at times associated with a 
decoration which appesrs to be derived from the Egyptian spiral motives 
already referred to. On the maioiand of Asia Minor again early indigenous 
imitations of Babylouian cylinders are also widely diffused. In Cypras they 
are predominant, and they are very characteristic of the finds along the. const 
of Syria. It is evident then that a people settling in Crete from that sule 
would have imported this type of seal, and we should expeot to be confronted 
with the same prevalence of the cylindrical type asin Cyprns. But, as has 
been already ohserved, this characterstically Asiatic: type is at any rte so 
rare in Orete as to be hitherto unknown among the insular finds. This 
noteworthy fact seme to exclude the auppoaition that Crete was oocupied by 
colonists from. the Syrian coast at any time during the long period when 
Syria itself was dominated by Babylonian culture. 

We must therefore suppose that if such am ooompation took place it was 
at any rate at an extremely remote period. The parallolism between certain 
Syrian types and those of Crete is certain. There is moreover a great 
deal besides in the figures and style of engraving of many of the Cretan 
stones which strongly recalls other primitive stones found on the easternmost 
Mediterranean consts, The enrly Cretan relics may indeed be said to belong to 
tie game East Mediterranean province of early glyptic design as many 
similar objects from Syria and Palestine, But, after duly recoguizing these 
wmuloubted affinities which can to » great extent be «xplained by the 
assimilating influences of éarly commerce, i. must nevertheless be allowed 
that the most characteristic of the early types of Crotan senl-stones are true 
native products They are in. fact im site geographically. If in the one 
direction they seem to find parallois per saltum on the coasts of Syria and 
Canaan, in another they fit on to the early engraved stones of Cilicia and the 
more western part of Anatolia, and they are equally linked un the other side 
with primitive types af the Aegean islands and the Greek mainland, 

Some carly forma of seal-siones found in Grete have «a much wider 
diffusion, extending not only to the neighbouring tracts of Asin Minor and 
the Aegenn islands, but still further aticld to the West. The button-like stones 
for examply bave a very extensive range in Greece and the Levant, they are 
found in Cyréué and even appear as imported foreign forms in the Nile 
valley. ‘These stone buttons may eventually: prove to have quile an excep- 
tional interest in the history of Aegean art, aa the direct progenitors of the 
lentoid beads so much affected by the Mycenaean engravers. The most 
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pnmitive types of the Mycenaean lentoid gema exhibit somewliat conical 
backs, which may bo regariled as a todification of the perforated hump of 
the typical buttons The ‘buttons’ themesives in their original form ay) 
hack toa much earlier period than the Mycenaean proper, for, as has been 


shown above, it is upon their decorations that the influence of the Twelfth 


Dynasty scarab motives is peculiarly apparent,” 
But these button-like ornaments themselyes, with their Protuberant. 
purforeted backs, what are they but the reproduction in soft stone: of proto- 


types of pinched-ap clay? A clay seal of an inourving cylindrical form, but, 


tinlike the Asiatic cylinders, having incised devives at top and bottom sand 
side perforations, was found in the early deposit uf Hagios Oouphrics near 
Phoestos already referred to, And the olmost exact reproductions of somo ot 
the stone buttons fit clay actually ocour in the Italian terrentare anc in the 
Ligurian cave deposits of the tieolithic and neolithic periods (see Fig. 


54 4—+). The clay ‘stump ' from tho ferramara of Montale in thie Modeénese, 





Fro. 4£—Ouay Sramrs row Baste traviaw Dehra (reinoed to alent ) lier), 


® Palin Gare, Winali, Liguria fin the Morell Collection at Gyre), 


& Caverns. del Sangeinote, Flimla, Listriia (OF, AL Viewel,. Wate geadctuntng ike oni tollesione del 
Ban GR, Resed, Tay, 1h. 6, i), 


© Terremurs of Mostala fin the Parma Mosoum), 


represented in. Fig, 54, the top of which, now broken, was probably once 
perforated, isnot only analogous in forms, but bears \ simple geometrical 
design almost identical with that on an curly steatite “button-seal' from Kndsien. 
Ue the other hand the rudely curving design on é, from the Sanguineto Cave. 
iu Liguria, strangely recalls the S-shaped designs ao ‘sual on the earliest 
class of triangular seals from Crete (see below Figs, 63, 65). | 
These terracotta objects, which liave sometimes been described us pinta. 











" Bw above, ps 227. Pigs, Wing, A 
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derns™ from the name aye to ‘the clay stamps wherewith the ancient 


Mexicans painted their bodies, ure also found in the early deposits of 
Hungary® aul the Lower Danube and reappear in. the varliest strata of 
Hissarlik. 

Tt is wot necessary to suppose that these olay stamps on button-seals of 
Tialy and the lunds to the North of Greece are of equally early date with 
‘some of the Cretan ‘buttons,’ But they may fairly be taken to show that 
the clay prototypes of the Asyean seals ary European in their affinities, 
In the West the more primitive dlay stamps might well live on 10» muoli 
luter time, while in the Eastern Mediterranean basin the example of Egypt 
and Chaldsen would naturally promote the substitution of stones—at first of 
soft and easily engraved tmuterials such as steatite—for the same purpose, 

‘The earlier anil simpler series of seal-stonea which in Crete procedis 
the more conventionalized class described in the preceding sections throws « 
welcome light on tho fuudumental signification of these later pictographas, 
“The veneral continuity of ideas is andeniable The earlier stones to w large 
extent are of the same triangular type as the later, perforated along their 
axis and often indeed exlubiting on their several faces: somewhat earlier 
versions Of the same designs that reappear among the ‘hieroglyphs’ of the 
ister class, thongh in this casa single fiynres; or at ost groups of two or three, 
generally occupy 4 whole face of the stone. 

In & large number of instences taken from stones of this eurlier type, 
: d by me from various parte of Crete, one side is occupied bya human 
figure which is evidently intended to represent the owner of the seal. An 
analogous figura appears on Fig. 36 of the already illustrated series ud ita 
frequent recurrence clearly shows that these pictographic stones bore a 
personal relation to their possessor, Beveru| examples of the tore primitive 
class seem in fact to indicate the quality and pursuits of their owner, On 
the three-sided steno, Fig. 6, for instance, obtained by mu from the site of 





Fie, is, Geet Seater iPiazen, 


Pracsou, the owner was evitlently a master of flocks and herds, On one side 
he SprCAre between a goat and an early form of vessel with handlennd spout, 
[ee fink aed Ireweall maby CXinewver audio. ‘pola Bec. Kepatola de Hist. Nat. xi 198e, 
drew Candide te Ligurie, and we Dr. RR = Sie above p. $20, 1. 297, Htero ao itirect 

Vilrumati, Lay piniiderus de gros Caner), An = Adee le flummes seenne traceable, 
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bearing on his shoulders @ pole from which are suspended what appear t¢ 
bo four skin-buckets, no donbt intended to contain milk. On the second side 
he is seen seated on a stool holding in each hand a two-liandlod vase, and on 
the third appears a goat—a furtlicr allusion to his Hocks, In Fig, 56 we see 





Fin, 6,—You.ow Sxeavtre (Rover st Caxnia). 


on ove side a warrior holding « spear, but there appears to have been a more 
peaceful aide to his avocations On another face is seen a pole with pails of the 
same kind us those held on to the shoulders of the figure already referred to, 
and ov the third side » goat again makes its appearance. In Fig, 87, eguin,. 





Pao. O7.—Rtace Sreatrre (Creraay Ceory), 


are augraved two poles with vesstls of the same kind associated on the other 
faces with @ wan and an animal of uncertain species looking backwarda, and 
im Fig. 58 a ian is seen in two positions, standing and squatting, accompanied, 
by round-bottomed vessels of primitive Aézean type—notuhly » kind of 
avkor such az is found in the early cemeteries of Amorgos, (See Fig. 523.) 
In Fig. 590 the polo with susponilel veesely ix brought imto immediate 
connixion with a figure having the limbs and hody of m man but apparently 
either lion-beaded or ooifed in. lion's soalp, In this ease-we xeem to have 
the primitive prédecessor of the Hon-headed human figures of Mycenaean 
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act;* the parallelism indeed isof adouble natare, for the lion-headed being 
on this primitive seal-stone is evidently intended to hold the pole. with the 
vessela, Had apace allowed he woul doubtless have been represented 
bearing it on Lis shoulders ag in Fig, 53, 





Fis. $8.—Bauws Sreatrre (Csere—Uiscrerane Lowaniry), 


But this carrier's fimetion is precisely what is so often found m 
the case of the mysterious daemons on the later gems, and in the: well- 
known fresco from Mycenae. Tho aszociation with vessels also reminds us’ 





Fra, 56.—Cenre (Haxus Mrexcm), 


of 4 familiar attritute of tho lion-headed and other kindred boings. of 
Mycenacan times, and in the spouted vases that appear on thie same group 
of early seal-stones we may certainly see the prototypes of those carried by 
these later daemons™ Tt lnoks as if in the case of (he present stone the 
place of honour were occupied by sonie aemi-divine protector or mythicsil 
ancestor of the actual awuer of the seal; and we may trace perhaps a refor- 
ence to an originally toteinic lion of n tribe or family. | 

On the succeeding face what appears.to be tho same lion-headed figure 


is seen standing immodiately behind.a man in front of whom are two polyp- 





Sou ais these unpecially AL. Cook, twimat Weridip inthe Mpornneen tye. fJdih, Vok 
xiv. (7504), pp ST yy. mh VO 
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like objects, On the remaining side (59) there are three fishes. In 
Fig. 60 @ parallel example will be seen of o figure, in this case apparently 
purely human, raising his hand in the gestare of protection over the head of 
a man who stands in front of him. The figure in front lus his arms lowered 
in the usual attitude of the personage who seems to represent the owner of 
the seal, Here too we have the accompaniments of the pole. slung with 


vessels, and the goat. 





Fis, 60 —Dasx Sreatire (Cxsrnat. Cunrx}. 


Fig. 61 shows on one side a rude two-headed figure in which we 
must again recognize the prototype of a class of designs which played 
an important part in the Myceusean genis of Crote™ On the other 
#ides of this stone are sonie uncertiin figures; one seems intended to 
sent a tall-spoutec| ewer and # polyp-like object resembling those on Fig. 50 
again makes its appearance, 





Pio, 63.—Bhack Breariry (Unwri—Unoteram Locasrry), 


In Fig. 62, already referred to, the owner standa behind a curved design 
with cross lines, whieh from Egyptiin analogy may perhaps be tuken to 
stand for » walled esclosure. We have hero, it may be, a chief in his atrong- 
hold, and on another side of the same stone appearsa camel, which must cer 
tainly be taken to indicate relations of some sort,—not improbsbly commercial 


eee 


™ OF foe toetance the fentold Intagliv found 4 pair of hms end « trouk Wifareate into 
te Orute (Milehhiiler, Angiinye der Keust, p78, the upper preter hs a oat. - 
Fig 69; Conk op, et p 120, Fis 15), in whial 
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velations,—with the Syrian coast. ‘The third wide here with the S-thapod 
design, is perhaps merely supplementary or ornamental, as again in Fig. 63, 





‘Pr, 82—Gueven Yeuwow Srearire (Crere). 


where the owner is sssociated on another side with the head of # long- 
horned fam, ® not infrequent feature on these early seals. . 





Fie, 63—VYariow Sreaarree (Crate) 


On Fig. 64 the ram's head is seen again associated with a bird and 
tter a favourite symbol on early Asianic and Syrian seal- 


} 
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Pua. 64.—Yuttow Sreatirp (Caer) 


_ Tt-seems probable that the long-necked stout-legged bird engraved on 
thie stone is intended for an ostrich, in which case we have another interesting: 
indication of Southern commerce. The intimate contact already wt this 
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ently vate existing with Egypt tnakes it vot improbable that the: trale-rotte 
by which ostriches’ oyss—and no donbt their plumes as well—found their 
way to Mycenae liail its origit in the Aegean enterprise of tho third millet 
nium #.¢ 

In Fig. 65, an S-shaped design, similar to that noticed above; is asso- 
ciated ou the remaining sides of the stone with two pairs of pictorial 
symbols, in one case two ibexes* heada, in the other apparently a cock and 
an uncertain object. This is the carliest evidence of the cock,—the original 
ome of which ix traditionally sought in Persia—ou European soil, 





Pra. 63,—Bnows Sreativn (Ceyrzat Carrn), 


A commercial purpose is occasionally indicated by number of incised 
dots or pollets which occur beside the figures on these primitive stones, and 
whieh in all cases seem to belong to a duodecimal system. In Fig. 37 of the 
pictographic seals already represented, which might so far as style is con+ 
corned have been incladed in this earlier group, there are seen on one face 








Fin. 66.—Daowx Sraatire Desn-Rray (Kawanes, Corre] 


twelve pellets and on two of the narrowor sides of the stone two groups of tliree: 
On a remarkable engraved. disk, Fig. 66, obtained by me at areas tad the 
Southern slope of Ida, also of early date, 4 standing figure clad in m long tunic 
appears with four dots on either side of him, On the other side in the spaces 
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between the various figures are three dots On an jvory cone, again, frou the 
Thnostos doposit four similar pellets appear, two on each side of a rude figure 
of un eagle. ' 

This early duodecimal aystem is found again on an interesting series of 
eugraved stones, one a seal of curiously Cilician or ‘ Hittite’ type found at 
Palacokastro near Raia, opposite the island of Elaphonisi on the Laconian 
coast, containing a graduated series of similar groups of pellets, first twelve 
arranged in three rows of four, two seals with six on each, and other small 
perforated cubes which seem to have stood for units, . 

The stone Fig. 66%is of great interest as affording one of the earliest 
éxamples of a group of pictorial symbols. Round the goat which forms the 
principal type on one side ore three smaller figures—one apparently 
representing the upper part of an archer in the act of shooting, anothor a 
human eye, and below the goat an uncertain object. . 

In certain cases the figures on these carly engraved stones seem to have 
a reference to some episode in personal or family history. On the green. 
ateatite disk Fig, 67, the other face of which is occupied by two goats, a 
branch, and othor objects, wa see what, owing to the naiveness of the art, 
may vither be interpreted as # camic or a tmgic scene, A figure in a long 
tunic, behind which is a high-spouted vase, is represented attacking and 
apparently overthrowing a naked figure seated on a stool, 





Via. 47.—Gurex Sreayrre Dow-tean (Cuern). 


Various designs in the primitive sories recur ima more conventionalized 
form in the later class of Cretan seal-stones. On Fig. 68, found nenr 
Siteia, are already seen two symbols like the ‘broad arrow’ of the later 
hieroglyphic series, and the goat and the skin buckets slung on the pole 
again make their appexrance. | 

On Fig. 60, what seems to be a rndar version of the same symbol js. seen 
in front of an animal or perhaps a centaur, Then follow on the remaining 
sides three spearmen and perhape a dog. } 

The Twelfth Dynasty influence, as already remarked, is very perceptible 
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Vic. 71.—VuLtow Steacrre (Caare) 


4 
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Ot some of these early geal-stunes, The origin of the desivna on Figs 70a 
and (la from Egyptian searab motives has already been illustrated ‘by the 
ketch on p. B27, 

Fig. 72a is a design of decorative churacter, also probably derived from a 
Twelfth Dynasty original, the well-known type, namely, of a searab with its 
face divided into two halves, each coutaining oa divergent spital patturn. 
This design is followed on the remaining sides of the stone by a 
rade animal anid the ead of an ball or ox between two * swastika "like 
figures. and with « brancl) above. 


— 
# 


mi baa 





Vu, T2—Htave arpatire (forpart tr Carnitas), 


Fig. 73@ may also bo trace! to the samo Egyptian soures, Fig. 73 
seems to represent a butterfly—another anticiyation of Myconnean prt, 





Fos [3 —Sreaqire (Cenre, Pvisetee Dernarr) 


The analogies supplied by these earlier classes of Cretan seal-stones are 
of fundamental importance to the present inquiry. Some of these more 
Primitive types ard the inimeidinty forerunners of the later * hieroglyphic’ 
eroup, and indéed im their forms wil symbolism ave hardly distinguishable 
froni them. Whatda trae of the one must to a large extont be irue of the 
éther, and, aenleeidy pointed oul" the porsonal relation in which these eurlier 
stones clearly stand to their possessor warrants me in believing that the same 
holds good of the later class. 


* Ben pip. 201, 102. 
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§ VI. Tue Livear Sions Ayo Tuer ReLatioy To THe ProtocRaPHic 
SeERTES. 


It is time to turn frum the pictographic series of syinbols to the linear 


and quasi-alphabetic forms with which they stand in such 4 close relation. 
Evidence has already been brought forward which shows that to a certain. 


extent both forms of writing overlapped. As already noticed, linear forms 
appear on three-sided seal-stones in every respect resembling those which 
exhibit the pictographic signs, although on the carliest of these pictographie 


seal-stones they do not as yet make their appearance. They occur however’ 
on button-shaped stones belonging to that period of Cretan history which. is. 


marked by the decorative influence of Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian models, 
and o stone of this character was found, as already mentioned, in the 
Phuestos deposit. That the quasi-alphabetic symbols were employed by the 
Mycenaean population in the island is further borne out by a variety of data 
They occur, a8 we have seen, on the walls of the -preliistarie building at 


Knuises, which scoms to belong to the same age us the Palaces of Tiryns. and. 


Mycenae or the buildings of the Sixth City of Troy. They are fonnd again 
on cups and vases belonging to the sane early period, on a Mycenaean 
amethyst gem from Knisos anid again on vase-handles found at M 

itself. It is evident therefore that some inscriptions in these linear 
characters are as early chronologically us rany of the hieroglyphic series, 


although, typologically ecousidered, the pictographic group is cértainly the. 


earlier. 


The elomeénts at our disposal for the reconstruction of this linear system 
may be reespitulated as follows — 


1—Inseribed seal-stunes, 

2.—Inseribed steatite pendants and whorls from early Cretan deposits, 

3—The graffiti on vases from Gonlis und Prodromos Botenno and on 
the perforsted clay pendant from the cave of Idaean Zeus, 

+—Inscribed Myconnean gom representing a Aying eagle, from. Knésos, 

5—The insoribed blocks of the prehiatiric building at Knésos and 
another from Phnestos. 

6—The vase-handles from Mycende and other graffiti ow vases from 
Mycenaean tombs at Nauplis, Menidi, &e, 

7—The steatite omament from Siphnos. 


From these various sources it. is possible to put) to thirty-twe 
different charmcters (see Table 1.) which may. be parece hod 
Mycensesn or still earlier times, But an inspection of the linear signs thus 
collected at once reveals striking points of resemblance with those of the 
Cypriote and Asiunic syliabarios on the one hand, and on the other with the 
graffiti signs observed by Professor Petrie on ‘Aegean’ pottery from 
Egyptian deposits at Kahun and Gurob, ‘To thess latter I am able to add @ 
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group of linear characters (Fig. 74) ou a foot-shaped seal of black stentite 
obtained by Mr, Greville Chester in Lower Egypt, and now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. The signs on this stone seem to belong to the same 
system as the Crotat, 





Pu, 74,—Biace Sreatrre Sear, (Lowey Eovrr) 


The following table of comparisons (L) shows the Cretan and other 
Aegean linear form: and the kindred signs of the Uypriote and Egyptian 
series, y 

The following ate the sources from which the signs indicated in the 
first and fourth columns of the accompanying Table (1.) ave derived, 


1_— Seal-stone, Kndsos, 
2.—Cretan vases, Goulis and Prodromos Botzano. 
3.—{v) Seal-stove, Province of Siteia. (4) Perforated uteatite, Siphnos. 
A common pictographic symbol is placed in brackets, 
4—Vuse, Goulhs, Clay pendant, Cave of Wdavan Zeus. Amphorn- 
handle, Tholos tomb, Menidi. 
5.—Seal-stone, Praesox. 
4a) Steatite whorl, Phaestos; {/)) Seal-stone, Praesos. 
7.—Seal-stones, Kuésos and Province of Siteia. 
$—Sealstone, Prassos 
),—Vase, Goulds. 
1(:—Senl-atone, Province of Sitein, 
1t.—Block of Myconsean building, Knésoa 
12.—Block of Mycenaean building, Kndéses, 
13—Perforated steatite, Siphnos Handle of ttone-vase, from rnined 
house, Akropolis, Mycemie 
14.—Vase, Gonlia 
15.—Stentite pendant, early cist-grave, Arbi. 
16.—BSteatite whorl, Phacstos 
17.—fa) Perforated disk, Kafsos. (6) Early sepalchral deposit, Phnestos. 
18. —Seal-stone, Kndaos. 
}9.—Block of Mycenaean building, Kndscia 
4)—Amuthyst intaglio, Mycenaean style, representing eagle: KaGeor., 
21,—Whorl, Phacstos. 


A-a'S 
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22—(e) Block of Mycenaean boiling; Knisos, (6) Ditto, and also vase, 
Cionlas. 

23.—Perfornted steatite, Messara, Aniphora-handle, Thaloinde towib, 
Myceanae, “. 

24.—Myvonkean ameétiyst (ef No, 20), Kndses, Amplura-lundie, 
Thalames tomb, Mycenme, 

29.—Mycensean omothiys: (of No.2), Kndsos, 

26.—{a) Amphore-handle, Tialamexs tomb, Myovnae (ef, No, 2%, 24), 
(i) Block of Mycenaean building, Kafana, 

27.—Handle of atone-vase, from mined louse, Akropolis, Myeenae, 

28.—Cretan seal-stone - 

o.—Handle of stone-vase, Mycenac (of, Nos. 13, 27): partly overlapping 
a P-like sgn. 

40.—Perforated stentite, Siplinos (ef Nos. 3, 5), 

31.—Block of Myvonaenn building, Kndsoa 

$2.—Perforuted steatite, Siphtos (ef, Noa 3, 13, 31), 


To these may be wilded the K-like sign on the button-seal (Fig. 13) 
discovered by Professor Halbherr, 

The comparisons instituted tn the above: tabily abundantly show that 
between the Orotan and Mycensean acripl, to which the wendral Haine 
“Aegean may be conveniently given, and the signs poted by Professor Petria 
on the potsherds of Kahun and Gurob thore are atriking points of agreement, 
Out of thirty-two Aegean characters no less than twenty are praotionlly 
identical with these found in Egypt, ‘The purnllelism with Cypridte 
forms 12 also remarkable, some fifteen of the present series agreeing with 
letters of the Cypriote syllabary. | 

That in the esse of the Kahwn and Gurob signs the proportion should be 
‘some whit larger is only what might have been expacted from tho relative 
antiquity of the Reyptian group, As however the evidence on the strength of 
which Professor Petrie trointaing the great age of the foreign signs found on 
thesa Egyptiny sites has been lately disputed, a few words ou the subject 
will not be owt of place. . 


That here and therd some Jarey elements had foum) their way into: the 
rubbish-heays of Kaliun may he freely adtwitted without prejudice to the 
gevoral question of their great antiquity. Thre seam ti me bo be gooil 
reasona for believing that a few specimens of painteil Aegean pottery found 
belong toa latwr period than the Twelfth Dynasty. Amonast these fmements 
are two which are unquestionably of Naukrutite fabri, Bat even: of this 
comparatively small painted class the greater part are of at lenst Mycenaean 
date. The most churacteriatic apecimens show in fact. points of affinity witli 
a poculiar ceramin class found in Southern Crete and which seen for some 
tine to have held ite own there against the more generally diffnaed Myconnenn 
types of pottery. Specimens of the class referred to, which im ther dark 
ground: culour with applied white and ped retain the traditions of some 
of the earliest Thers ware. have buen found in.« votive cave near Wasskins 
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on the southern steeps of Mount Ida, immediately above u Mycenaean nokeo- 

polis, two af the bee-live tombs of which I liad oceasion to visit and in whieh 

Professor Halbherr lias now excavated an intact Mycenaean tub, The shove 

eave wis excavated by Dr, Hazzidaki, the President of the Syllogos or 

Literary Society at Candia,.and the objevts found are now exhibited in the: 
little Masoum of that Society. My own observations of these have led me 

to the conclusion that the ceramic class lero represented, though of archaic 

aspect, really overlaps the more putely Mycenaean pottery in the islanil, Aspray 
on one specimen reseiibles a design ov 4 Mycenaean jot from the prehistoric 

Palace at Knfsos; w fish on another recalls similar forms on the painted 
hut-urns from Cretan tholoe-tombs, anda barburic head and arm finds a close 

parallel in a paimted fragment from tomb 25 of the lower town of Mvcenae. 

Nos. 1,6, Tiand 14 and No. 18 of Professor Petrie's Plate of Apgean pobtery 

show, ao far as their shape is concerned, a greater affinity with this Cretan 

clase than with any hitherto known ceramic group, and the analogy certainly 

tons to establish the Mycenacan date of some of the Kahunsherds, That 
ihe Kainares pots go back to what T have elsewhere termed the ' Period of 
Amorgos is rendered impossible by the fact that the vessels found in tombs 

af that portod both in-Amorgos and in Crete itself are of quite » different 

character. It may be cotifidently stated (hot during this Aegean period, 

which roughly corresponds with Hiat of the Twellth and Thirteenth Dynns- 

ties, no such Minish of ceramic fabric either in form, glaze or colour as either 

the vases of Katoares or the fragments from Kabun had yet been achieved. 

Hf then these vessels were imported into Egypt at that early date thoy oon li 

not have come from the Aegean islands and still less from the mainland of 
Comece or from Italy, 

But while thin, presumably the latest class of pottery found in the Kahun 
rubbish-leapa, beloogs for the most part to Mycenaean date, there seems mo 
dno reason fir doabting Mr, Petrie's conclusion that the rnder pottery from 
the same deposit exhibiting the incised charucters of non-Eeyptian forme may 
go back in part at lonst to the ilaya of the Twelfth Dynasty,  Fsoluted 
appearnnces will not mislead: the archaeologist as to the general character of 
the deposits with which be ta dealing, and all their asapeiations paint to the 
time of the Twelfth Dyrinsty aa the chief period of their formation? At 
Gurob again cortuin of the signe cecurred under circumstances which seat 
to involye the came carly dite, while others were found on sherds whiel 


from. their chatmeter aod the position in which they lay holonged as clearly’ 





™ A paper on the Kamara pottery waa read by 
Mr, J. f. Myroe iu the Anthropological Section 
of Hes Weleda Aeorh ation de 1d. 14 le bo be 
hoped (hat thh important etudy may whorily 
soe the light in « fuller form. 1 believe chat 
ny awit eosrl talon ae to the Made uf dha pat 
tery gore with thom ol. Mt Myra, 

© The special circumstances uniter which 
the slpue wimiberse) J 4), 21, 222, 120 in Mr, 
Peteie's Tiel were fittid, aemm altogether to ex- 











elude a! later late than that of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, Vet these algue belong to the seme 
tlets oa the others, and oonur ow pottery all the 
seme zedn faltia which oocum, together with 
Kouie of thn marks, io foundation ileposite of 
Unertewen [1., aiid whieh, In Mr Potria's 
tplnicn (Kolwe, Gureb, asd Hawern, p48 
“cannot he ristalees forthe of sug mbeqment 


mye, 
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to the days of the Kighteenth Dynasty and tothe most fourishing period of 
Myconaean culture, So far as the darly date of wany of Uhese aigns i 
concembed, (heirexawnlinary correspondence with Hiose on the Cretan sbones 
mus} be reganded asa striking corroboration of Mr. Petrics views 

Another close parallo) to these linear characters antl at the same time 
another: proof of their early date has been supplied by the discovery of 
similar marks om potsheris discovered by Mr. Bliss in the earliest strats 





Pic, 75. —Stess an Povwaenne At Tre pi-Heey Covranny wWrett Anoran Pots 


(Cities T. and Sub; 1) at 'Teil-el-Hesy, which on a variety of evidence are 
referred by him to a date anterior to 1b00 2c." ‘Tho examples given above 
(Vig, 75) will show that there is sometiing more than a.general resemblance 
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te Soe ¥. J. Blue, A Mound of Moay Clu, gre deecriboll ae food exclusively, with the 
vr Tell Heey Herceenided, jp, 21, 28, 25,98, axception of No, 21, in the earliest strata, 
26. an, Ai, and $2 These marks on potahwrde No, 21 la the last on the [het helo 
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between these marks and the Aegean sigue. By including those of Kahun 
and Gurob the number of parallels may be appreciably inerensed™ | 

The correspondence of forms in the ease of several of the characters 
found at Kahun and Gurob with those of the Aewean series isin several 
caser of such # nature as to exclude the supposition of a merely fortuitous 
resemblance, Few, TD imagine, will believe that such a sign as No. 22 was 
about the same-time evolved independently at Gurob, Kuisos and Mycenae, 

The same holds good of several of the Cypriote letters, But the: 
Cypriote comparisons are specially valuable since the possibility cannot be 
excladed that they supply 4 clue to the actual phonetic value of come of the 
Augean characters. 

On Table IT. 1 haye pnt. together various examples of the Agent 
characters which occur in groups of two or tore. ‘They are from the fallow= 
iy sources :— 


1. Vase, Piodrumes Botzano (p.-279). 
2. Cup, Goulhs (p. 278), 
% Amethyst, Kiisos (p, 281), 
4. Seal, Kndsos (p, 203), Signs on two sides, but inifortunately much wort. 
5 Seal from Siteia Province (p-297), Oo another aide ideograph of'a nan, 
i. Block of Mycenaoun building, Kndsos fp, 282), | | 
7. Da. 
8. Beal, Praesog (p, 293). “Signs on two sides, two spmys as plotograph 
No, 59 on the third, 

1. Anphirs-handle, Mycenae (p: 279), 

10, Handle of stone vessel, Mycetne (jy, 273), 

1. Button-senl, Phoestos (pe 285), 

12. Perforated steatito, Siphnas (p. 287). 


To thesé must be added the Phisytos whorl, Fig. 110. 


The parallels supplied by the C'ypriote sylinbary suggest the following 
attempt to transliterte some of these gromps :-— 


Le [fe Fa, 

2 fl pate, 

S. Aw se “ie ¥ hn, 
4 £* le 


Tt remains However (uncertain. whether the characters shoulil be read. from 
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ee 


Wher #0 mek stil) remulie to be din Pelee Atnecoma tor Fineimariue i claprerin, 
“Lesage, im in La 

covererl, it le worth ¥hile rontenrplating at Jo conmenion ‘wii the Vat’ forme + eonnet 
|rouat the ‘pewelbility Uhat thee early signa had bel referring to vertaln signa ou early prithery 
shea & Wastern and Enropean extension. In ie fron thw lako-wndiings of Polaiirn, nene olsen 
cane of the purely Pittographia lum, the 40 thw lotro, wome of which aro remarkably 
purattel wippliod by the Mareetelde in ihu sagyestive of Atguan parallels, Far thy potters 
Maritime Alpe hae already heey cited, te which we Client, Piaf du Dae ue Padloatew, 
omy on be added another almiler gtoup of = Alkion, #4... Figs 1-5 end 7 
eoulptrred cigne mote Treuntly diserrmnd (rp eiomeaee 
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left toright or from might to left, neither is it clear whore the Inscription an 
the Siphnos stone which presents the largest number of parallels with the 
Cyprinte should begin, Beginning-with the sign which ss the drawing stands 
is the topniont on the riglit, continuing with the lowest and then proceeding 


TABLE Ib 
GAOUPS OF LINEAR SWMBOLS 





bonatraphtdon, the inseription as transliterated by Cypriote letters might 
read :— 
Sime! [Fo me aes to 


The indications iowever are ton elight to base upon them any too 
definite conclusions, So far.as they go it most be.admitted that the phan 
tic equivalents suggested by the Cypriote parallols seem to belong to a 
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lunguage other than Greek. ‘That wo have to deal with a syllabary seems 
to be clear from the amall number of cliaracters containell in the several 
groups. Thw close vorresponilence of this whole series of signe with the 
Cypriote has already been sufficiently demonstrated, But the very fact thik 
the Cypriote syllabary seems fo have heen derived from thie earlier Aegean 
nod * Mycenaean’ script, or perhaps some parallel Asianic branch, reacts against 
the Hellenic character of the original. For the Cypriote. characters: were 
never originally framed for Greek nse, The Greek of the Oypriote 
inscriptions always seems to be clothed in a foreign dress ill-fitting at 
the Detst, 

There is indead the strongest presumption for helieving that in Crete at 
least the mes amonget whom the earlier Aegean characters were orginally 
rife was of non-Hollenic stock. It was clearly recognized by the Greaks 
themselves that the original inhahitants of Crete were * barharian® or un- 
Greek. THerodutes, who brings the Lylkinns as well as the Kauniana of Karia 
from Crete, expresely says that the whole of Crete was once decoupled by 
‘barbarians’ =" But the most authentic avidence of this non-Hellenio origin 
is the name of Eteckrites or ‘tray Cretang* applied by the Dorian colonists 
of the island to the representatives of the indigenotia stock, who long 
continued to live on in the fastnesses of Ido and Diktns Jt would even 
appear Lhat the language of (ese Cretan aborigines maintained jtaelf in the 
extreme East of the jaland to the harders of the historic period. The evidence 
OY this is supplied by an inscription recently found among the ring of 
Pravsoa ™ and now preserved in the Museum of the Sylloges wn Candia, 
This tnsenption, though written im, archaic Greek characters, ia composed 
in a non-Greek language, in this respect recolling the two Lemmnian in- 
scriptions, from which however it differs in epigraphy aud apparently in 
language, The following facsimile ia from a photograph kindly made for me 
by Professor Halbherr. . 

The Prnesinne stone contains letter-forme in some-respects diverging from 
Nhove of the archaic (reek inscriptions of the island, and in the typos of ita 
amd ye that are there presented as well as in the early use of & shows a 
greater approach to Phoenician models, Tn thy concluding letters which form 
the word 4aail there seems indeed to be a direct reference to the Semitic 
Anat or Annitia ‘the Persian Artemis,” whove ine appears on one of the 
ehiclla found in the cave of the Tlwean Zous® That at the period wher 
the Prnevian inscription was writtim the indigenous element in the ielanil 
inay havy been still largely under Phoenician influenoo is probable unongh, 
hat the mecription itself does not seem to be Semitic, . 

We may fairly conclude that thy language here found yepresents that of 
the Eteocrvtans of whom, as we know, Praesos was a principal atrnngholi, 
anil {t is reasonable to suppose that this was the original language of the 


™ [179 whe rip Kogrge alyoe ch wade ral, fii.) p. 454 ay, 

witewr Meplepe =P. ialbherr'e Ps Orn, tmtlediyh ten 
_ ™ Conrpatetii, Le Lewiph oli Gurtyin ele nlite dutre dt Zone titew, po Vie fore aid “Atlan 
teerisiont aposiche Crefest, 1893: (Mun. Awl. PL TL} wid of, Compareiti, Joe. ei, jp 462 
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curly <sdript with whiel we are now dealing. But the tiwtertals for com- 
prone arir = rel bau Loni oder fart on dither side to admit of autisiactory 
requills 





Tn Ronin lothers thoy inser riplicn epee to read as: follows”™ >— 


rrIPNKALMETK,Y 
OS. | BARKE | AllyQ 
ARK/APSET | MEGS 
ARKERKOKLES | GEP 
jASEPGNANATT 


The oelginal is written boustrophidon, the first, thin, and fifth lines 
rinning from fi@hit te wht, The AI iv the lust line are in ligature. 

ft in possible that in the earlier period during which the midigenons 
Cretan script, both pictographic atvl linear, séema 1 Jiave taken its origin 
the sole or preponderating element ia the island may have been the ‘ Etao- 
cretam” It is certain’ however that at the time when the Homeric poems 
were composed Chote contained representatives of severn! other races. The 
polyglot charneter of the ilan is tndeed clearly brought out by the focw 
dasionein the Odyssey." The Greek clement both Dorian and Achaian te 
ntready at home there aud sesame iideed to have been already of old standing 
im at leaat the central district of the island 

But if, at any rate townnile the close ot tho Mycenavan. period, there was 
alreudy a Greek population in Crete, it becomes probable that the mysterious 
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© | lave followml Comparetiis angenations fo, cu, = cm. |}. 17S apy. 
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characters with which we are dealing may also have been sel by mew of 
Groek speech, And from the {het that in Cypruaa similar script, in its origin 

apparently aon-Hellenic, was in me amonyst thy Greek-speaking inhabitants 
it becotnes in itaclf not unlikely that the same phenomenon may havo 

ocourred im Crete and the Peloponnese where a similar aeript was in wee in 

much earlier times. Tho Greeks of Cyprus spoke a dialect approaching to 

Arcailian—imay they not have taken over with their language a form of 
writing once in use in ihe more Westorn area from which they may be sup- 

peserl to have migrated ? 

In view of these possibilities it is worth while examining the grounds of 
the presamption that the Greek settlement in Crete goes back to Mycenaean 
times. Tn the lines:of the Oilyssoy referred to, whinl belong to one of the 
vurliest passages preserved Lo us, Crete is spokuu of as the hoine of severul 
races apedking o variety of Langues, Achneans and Dorians, Pelaagians, Etea- 
krétes and Kydeniaas — 

Kpyry tis yad tor plow de) olvote srovro, 

Kahy «ab wietpa, wepippyros: dv 6 avépamos 
woNNol, dvretperiot, Kai ervyjckovTa whAneg, 

GAxy 8 GhAaw yAtiora peloywdry dy jadp “Ayauel 
dv & 'Rredxparey peyadyropes, Gr de Kudowes 
Awpiées te Tpiydices Giol te TeXNaayol. 


Here the indigenous Cretan cloments are represented by the Eteokrétea and 
Kydonians; ow the other hand it ia evident that the Dorian settlement in 
Crete nt the time when this passage of the Odyssey was composed was af 
at least auificiently oll standing for the Greek colonists t) have assitniluted 
the rtory of Minfu—sit ina Dorian frame, In the next verses the poet 
refines to Kndeos, ‘the great city,’ 
ent re Mivorg 
émwpas Sartheve Atoy peyahou daproriy, 


where, a4 ins been aliown by Hoek." there isu distinct reference to the 
specially Dorian *" time divisions of ninw years or ninety-nine montha,—the 
doable Olympimd,—at the end of which ‘long year’ Minds according to the 
iradition used to return to the cave of Zeus to receive fresh instruction and 
repeat what-he had learned before.* But Minis himself is not Dorian, anil 
the ntythical yenealogiat ie content with tuoking the son of the Dorian 
leadga Teutamos, who came from Thessaly to Orete, adapt the children of the 





8 Kreta, op. egg. Prom tha later tage 
with feforenes to the election of thi Spartan 
Ephors Hoeck infers that the Dorian tings re 
quired « frewh réligham samethon far thelr rre 
riedenty every ine pombe, wo this Chery eomeded lie 
sail’ to felgn ‘ned poor.’ [le concinsdon | 
‘Dives Lit gomtmitig der thefere inn welche 
derma byommerieghen Mtlred divderpun Bool sore 
uuterliegt Mey oon jmmethin die Wort 


éreviepm spater- in allgnmeinerce Bedeutung 
slywwidl seen, we altel schon Homer wieh 
dieu Ausirucke ninlt wit jewre betiommten 


Ruckstakt pediang haber: so ‘liye doch dor 


Uefete grant iler Belentumn bell dicey Noun: 
salt] int Jeter alton Jlaboreadheen!|rsvemtetys." 
“ Dndwoll, We yelp. 316 any. 
"Wate, vi. qo 198, Ch Sobol, ad Got 
xix. 174 
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wetun Zeus —Minis, Rhadamanthysand Sarpodén.™ According to this version 
we hayes Dorian settlement in Crote from the Thessalian Doris, the later 
‘Hostiasotis, under a leader witli  Pelasgian name, goiug back to prae-Mindan 
times. Tt ig to be observed that this Thessalisn connexion fits in with the: 
accaunt of the Odyssey which couples * divine ' Polasgints an Achaeana with 
the Dorian in Crete: and with the fact that-ason of Minds bears thie More: 
Devkulion. Accorling to the native Etookretan. tradition of the Pracsinns, 
preserved hy Heredotoa,” the Greek eettloment im Creve had begun before 
the Trojan war, as a consequence of the Gepopulation of Crete causod by the 
disastrous Western expedition that followed tho death of Minds, The 
Chronicle of Eusebios goes so far as to fix the: year 1415 6c, aa the date 
when the Dorian, Achaean and. Pelasgian settlers who had set) forth from 
the country about the Thossalian Olympus landed in Coote. 

It will be seen however thal though both the native Eteocretan tradition 
as preserved by the Pracsians and the Greek records of the Thessalion 
expedition assign » great mutiquity 1 the first Dorian settlements in Crete, 
(hey ure in some respects at variance. The Pracsian version speaks vaguely 
of a first settlement of Greeks and other foreigners in Crete at the time 
when # large part of it was left uninhabited owing to the wholesale Western 
exodus that followad the déath of Miné: Tt then refers to » second depopu- 
lation of tho island, consupient on tw expedition agent Troy, followed by « 
escond colonization, which might ft im with the Dorian Gecupation of the 
Peloponmeso, The Greek account on the: other hun) plant Dorians 
Achneana and Pelasgians in Crete two generations. before Minds, who 


becomes the adopted aon of King Asterios the son of the Dorian leader, 





és ‘Diod. iv; G0 En other MBS. of Tioliros 
the nameof the Dorion leader (won of Diiroa) 
appears 2s Teblamer, Anitriin, tn Bteph Myr 
ie. depo, gives the ean epredl of Llie Dorian. 
invusion from Chewidly in prae-Biindan umes, 
wlitre the name appears, poohahly erronnonely, 
aa ‘Tekesphos, Tralamim, a+ Horek tates 
(Area, ii, 1, 24, note Ui), recites fn Pelasgian 
gunenlogies : ef. Homer, Jf, 1. 948, 

© Hor. vil. 171 dy Bd rie Ketone dpqeedecrer 
br Adyowes Tipalesm, drauctferta: Careur re de 
Hubewsy aol aidorre “EAAgear, vpiry FY ywrry 
urvd Mirwr veheurqearra yreietan ch Tewled . 
it la reamndlile to beitig dpguaiisteae Into cow 
nesion with tin failure of (he great Cretan yx- 
podition to. avenge the death of Mule anit the 
Craton ecttlonmet af fapyeia desnribod bm the 
preepding chapter: The direst yforence by 
Herodotus to Pransian, &«, Etoultetan, tradition 
fu a UT) gives @ qqeclal buporianni to. [ile 
stabermoud ine. 170 that the Presians and in- 
lintdtante of Polichas, that ly the eld Kyde- 
uiuna, slows ametg the Crotene Jit not tke 
port iu the Siailian expedition. Ef eemtme on 
the onw band to shew « recognition of the faet 


thatthe Vreeeiane ant ald Kydoniate wore of 
the vatne stock, om the albee hand it does mot 
nuvecerily inant thet Miphan Crete wae then in 
other hands, ft la rather, « patriotie way of 
accomting for ihe imeppearsuce of the Eten. 
krrtay pepulabliiy from the later Dorian arose 
hy the fact that thor Western uxpedition hal 
lift: the fund tone thet, for ay ong whe chore 
tueeupy it ‘The argument, In fect, rune oa 
follwa  The groater part of Crete fe oocujtod | 
by foreigner Tijeee foreigners came in when 
the original aative eeeupeoin ful gene wlai 
whine oo © Weatern dxpedition whence they 
never returned, Wirt we Prnlane, ae well oe 
the Pollabnites tear Kedlonia, cepresnnt the old 
inbolitants of the laund, “Therefore paither we 
nor thay took part di the Western expedtitiin. 
The eervivel of the fndllgrnoye elamunt in the 
Kydoulan district In the extrema Wet of Crate 
enpplios «presumption that dhe Dorie colin. 
gation of the Udssul did aut enme by wag of 
olopemern, All traditions point to Central— 
" Minhan "Crete #¢ ie region where Helleniam 


‘frat tock rout, 
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But both traditions are at one in reyarding the Darian occupntion of Crite as 
the result of peaceful settlement rather than of a war of extermination. The 
account of the ‘adoption’ of Minds by the son of the Dorian chief, after the 
settlers hil seen a second generation grow upon Cretan sail, certainly points 
to ngradaal and bloodless utialgamation of the Hellenic snd indigenous 
elements, ; 

Tt has been necessary to recall these iruditions of the great. antiquity of 
the first Dorian settlement in Crete, since the prevaling tendency is to regard 
that settlement as a secondary result of the Dorian ccoupativn of the Pelo- 
pounese, That the conquest of the Peloponnese may have brought with iba. 
new flow of Dorian migration to Crate is likely enough, The earlier settle- 
ments may well leave room for the Inver altriliute:) ts Pollis and Delphas of 
Amykiae, or for that of Althnamends fron Megara or Argos: The native: 
tradition as represented by the Prausinns distinctly points to a fresli Hellenie 
settlvment to the period that succeeded the Trojan war, But to regard the 
traditions of the early Dorian settlement from Tlvasaly as given by Andon 
and Strabo me simply fabricated fiom an erropeoys interpretation of the 
Homeric passage seems quite unwarrantuble, The Homeric collocation of 
Dortans Achaeans an] Pelaszians pointe itself to Thessaly : the name. of 
Deukalion, applied already in Whe Hind to 9 son of Minds, points in the same 
direction, and a mere compariscn of many of the local pames of Crete with 
Thessalian forms is sufficient to prove an carly connexion with that region. 

Both tradition, then, and nomenclature favour the view that Greeks and 
‘Pelasgians ’ from Thessaly may have settled in Crote at a fate far anterior 
to that of the Dorian conquest of Poloponntses, and it follows that amon: 
those who used the curious Cretan script of Mycenaean ond earlier times 
there may well have been men of Hellenic speech, si 

The archaeological evidence points the same way. Although on the 
present ocem#ion 7 is iinpossible to ro into tho evidunes iy detail I may say 
that my own researches into the prehistoric antiquities of Crete have brought 
home to me the impression of their great homogeneity. From Kissamos 
au Kydonia tn the extreme West to Praesos and Itanos in the extreme Kast 
the game churwcteristic forms wre perpetually recurring, The same tyes of 
Mycenacan culture, with certain mince of its own, js common to the whole 
island, The same ride terracotts images ovour Uironglowt, and. as farsa our 
evidence reaches, the funeren| trite of éncloaing the tones of the dead in 
painted hut-urns enolosed in thiol, af times excavated out of the rodk. “was 
as witlely diffused. Diversity of pace nny have eventnally lod tu dome focal 
differentiation, Tk looks ws if the Inter class of seal-stones with pivtographio 


= 


Bg) Lurie, the coelent mamelordhorteay be momparoil! with Bite, Ty : 
mooring to Steph, Ape (ce), Poetry leant? Oretan Merrenieca, ssteding in pilhcpecbened 
comparing With yrite iq Torehsehia (Terhiel. — lorinilid Ly Moiniites from Theesuly (Parthen, 
cited try Bunolt, fr, Cie 3%, BN, tate): Zien, «BL Thue poallaly extend: to Mace 
Phicstes, Phitowid (ef too Malan) ats denia; ntmpars for inataron Ole. and Olpn: 
Beaks are aive foal both ty Crete and Thesily. thie, Tikerapy tec: uml Pye wtsil’ the Hives. 
Triis, an oli gene for Kqeels, Tay pocsibty mes Axe anil Aske 
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avinbals were-the special product of the aurviving representatives of the 
abotiginal race ju the East of the ieland while on the Southern alopes of Tda,— 
fo jadge by the relics found in Kamares grofito,—pottery of archaic fabric 
sentinued to be produced in early Mycenaean, times, Regariling them 
as a whole however, a great family likeness is perceptiblein Cretan remains of 
this early period ; and, together with the goneral homogeneity, » remarkable 
continuity is observable. From about 100 Bc. onwards, to judge from the 
bronzes of the cave of Zens, there was a strong Assyrianizing inflnence, ue 
no doubt t© Phoenician oontact; Lat the archaeological break which at 
Myeenme itself and in the Greek mainland generally is perceptible in the 
centuries iinmedintely preceding the days of the miscalled ‘Archaic’ Greek 
artor, us we should now call i, the Greek art of the “Early Renaissance,’ is in 
Crete conspicuoud by ite-absence. Wo have here what may be called lata 
Mycenaean orossed by Oriental imfluences Int still exemtially eontingons, a 
phenomenon which repeate itenll Hi an aliiost Wlentiod] aspert at Argos and in) 
the Argive relics found at Kameiros The bresk caused on the Greek mainland: 
by the intrusion of a geometrical style of art fitting on to that of the 
‘Danubian valley and the Hallstatt enltare of Central Europe is reasonably 
connected with: «a tude of invasion- from the North, of whieh the Dorian 
invasion of thy Pelopommese represents the southernmost waye, But the 
Dorian invaders who are arppesel to have been hurried on té Crete by the 
same migrating impulse—whiere liave they left their mark an Cretan. antiqui- 
ties! Certain geometrical elements camé in no doubt, fibulae are fousd 
identical with those of the Dipylon or the Boeotian cemetenes, but tho 
evolution of Cretan art is-still in the main continuous. ‘That there was at 
this period a fresh Dorian edlonization of parts of Crete is proluwhje: but tho 
new comers were inergel in thy body of Dorian inhabitants already long settle 
Tm the ishuul, and. received from Liem the artistic traditions that they had 
thenselves handed down from Mycenaean times.. And in architecture at 
least, lot it be remembered, it was the Dorian element that was to represent 
the truo Mycenaoan tradition. 

Another piece of archaoological evilonee completely disposes of any 
difficulty that. might be felt as to » evlonization of Crete from auch a com- 
paratively distant quarter as Thessaly in Mycetiacan tintes. Mycensean 
cultnre wae early planted in the Thessalinn coastlinds, as appears from tho 
tombe.of that period discovered on the headland opposite Volo, the. ancient 
Tolkos” But, among the vasea found im these Thessalian tombs, is a. peculiar 
cliss of one-hondled pots displaying water-plants with wrrowliko or 
eurdiform leaves anil waved linea below, apparontly indicative of water. A 
vast (f the same form It with a different ornamentation was found in 
Akropolis Grove No. T].at Myconae,"® butt the Maket tombat Kahun, now 
shown by Mr Potrin toy helong to Thathmes I THs time,” there was doposited.n 
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pet not only of the same shape ns the) Thessalian examples but with an’ 
identical design, Ioikos nnd the Nile Valley were tius either in dineet 
commercial connexion, or at any mute supplied fron) thy same #ource, as early ws 
thy fifteenth century no, and if cannot be jouhted that Orete, lying between. 
the two, formed an important link in the chain, The vegetable motive 
described i¢ indeed o charncleristic feature on Cretan gems of the Mycenaean 
period ™ and will doubtless he eventually found to have played an important _ 
part in Cretan ceramics. The archaeological evidence mikes it well-nigh 
certain that there was a direct intormourse between Crete and the farmous 
Thessalian port at the period when, secording to tradition, the firat Dorian 
colonisia alune with Achneans aul Pelasgians found their way to the island. 
from (hat very quarter. rn 

There are therefory good grounds for supposing thatthe Greek colonization 
in Crete goes back well into the pariod during which the primitive firma of 
script with which we ace dealing were in general wae in the island, As a 
matter of thet the Inter epigraphic imongiments of more than one of the 
Dorian cities of Crete aetuilly exhibit what appear to be survivals of some 
of the charagters belonging to the prac-Phoenician script with which we are 
now dealing. Profeesor Halbherr has mule to me the valuable sUgHestion 
that some of the chamcters brought to light by tho presant investigation hail 
‘inflvenced the forms of certain letters that occur in the mort archaic Greek 
iseriptions found in the ireland, whily in othey caaus they seein actually to 
have survived ss murks of division, Thus at Lyttes thore iz seen a form af 6 
cousisting of two concentric itches, with or without a central dot,” identical 
with the symbol No, 24 of the pictogrmphie series or 28 of the linear, 
Elentherna™ and) Oaxos“ there is found aform of Vay A which mgoes 
4 differentiation from the Phoenician Vau under the intlience of the linewr 
chamoter No, 20 A On the other han! the dowhle axe aymbol ocours 
both at Gortyna” and Lyttos™ as a mark of ilivision™ 

But in considoring the poxibility that this arly script may have boen 
male use of by men of Greek specely we cannot restrict our survey to Crete 
slime, The indications that we possess, at any rate in the case of the Hiner’ 
characlers, poitit to a mhch wider diffusion, Myccrmenn in ita iyost eotnpire- 
hendive sense. The early script that we find in Crete extends, as we have 
seen, to the Peloponnese, but quite upart from this phenomenon there ja 
abundant ovidenve to show that the Mycenaean culture in the: two mroaa; 
at least in its earlier stiures, waa singularly tniferm in aspect On this occ 
alon it te jmpossibly to unter into details, bot it may be sufficiunt may that 
the engraved Mycenaean gems found in Crete show ayomarkable corvesponsl - 
ence with those from Mycenac itaelf, thie Vapbio toil and other Peliponne- 
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sian sites, — Tho a art of the Vaphio gold vases finds: itself an nlite tountar- 
part on a figment of mstone vessel presenting similar reliefs obtained by 
™me on ‘the site of Knésos. The cnlt-scenes on the gold rings find their 
nearest pendant on a Cretan examply, A bronze figure of the same early 
‘type. as that foun) at Tiryns, and another from Mysonae, las lately been dis- 
covered in A caye near Sybrite. In short, whichever way we look, we ace. 
Mycenaean art in Crete as it now begins to emerge before us displaying the 
same typical form that it bears in Pelopmmudsos. And few will be found to 
doubt that, whatever may have been the nationality of the-dommant racy in 
whose hands both io Crete snd Peloponnesos this art first took its character- 
istic shape, in Poloponnesos at any rate it waa tuken over by Greek-speaking 
tribes, The clow# relution with Crete inte which the royal house of Mycenae 
is brought in the Hiad and in Greek tradition generally™ becomes in this 
commexion of special interest, Atrous himelf or his son Ploisthents marries 
Adropé the granddaughter of Minds, who in turn becomes the mother of 
Agamemnin and Menelacs. Idomeneus, the uncle of these, is the guest of 
the Argive princes—notalily of Menelaos—and connected with them m the 
affairs of peace aa well as war®* According to local sagas Agememnin 
himself founded the Cretan Mykénae ** and other cities of the island, There 
are besides this # considernble number cf local names common to Crote anil 
the Peloponnese,” but some at jeast of these may be due to the later wave of 
Derinn migration from Lavonia anil the Argolid. 

The early connexion between Crete and other parts of the Greek 
misivlanil, notably with Attics aml Boeotia, is borne out by the aame svidence 
af tridition and nomenchitare. Iy.the ense of Bocotia indeed it is tempting 
te-ace im the peculiar forn of the E a trace of se) influence of the linear 
or pictographic symbol resembling o four-barred ga 

Tneompletic then as our evidence atill is, it Arig to show that the use 
af carly ian with which we aro dealing may have been shared both on 
the mainlam! and in Crete iuelf by mey of ‘Greek epeochi The data at 
our disposal seem ta warrant the conclusion that the diffusion of this early 
system of writing was in fant conterminous with that of the Mycenaean form 
of culture. The pictographio class of seal-stones seems to’ have been princi- 
piliy at home in Crete, though the example from Sparta in the Ashmolean 
Museum should not be left owt of sight, But the linear script had evidently 
avery wide range, In Crete itaelf the lincar characters oocur on a greater 
varjety of muterinlé than the more pictorial forms, In the Peloponnese they 
are found not only at Mynenne itself but at Nawplia, they reappear at Menidi 
‘and at Siphnos, and in Egypt they are found on the early potshends of 
Kaimn and Gureb, In Cyprus we find a closely allied system, which had 
also diffused itself along the coastlanda of Asia Minor, surviving into classical 
times, It further appears that very similar signs had invaded the coast of 
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Cannan, Thue con be no doubt that many of tho inarka referral to above: 
va food on the potsherds of Tell cl Heay, which lias been identified with the 
ancient Lachish, belong to the-sumie system as the linear charncters of the: 
Aegenn and Egyptian doposits. May wesoppose that both in this case and at 
Kahun and Gurob these marks were originally derived from a Cretan or. 
Aegean source? The appearance inthe later strata at Tell el Hesy of Aegean 
painted pottery, including a fragment representing a bird which resembles 
one. from the sixth Akropolls tomb al Mycenae, certainly points to an 
imfluence from this side. . 

The evidence as o whol reveals 4 very direct relation between the. 
linear forms and the Mycensean form of culture in its most typical shape. 
On the Gonias ewp, the Knésoz amethyst, the prehisteric walls of the aame 
aite, the vase-handlis of Mycense itself, it appears on objects of the character- 
istically Myeonavan class, In short there seema every reason to believe that 
this quast-alphabetic group of signs represents the typical form of Mycenaean 
script. 

The pictographic series on the other hand may be regarded us 
more local in distribution and as the special property of tha indigenous 
Cretan etock, who appenr to liave continued to nse (his less developed form 
of picture-writing aba time when their neighbours hail generally adopted 
what may be more simplified form of script.. To this pictographie or 
hieroglyphic group T would provisionally give the mame of ' Kteocretan.” 
That it fived on in Crete into Mycensenn times is proved by « variety of 
evidence and that it belonged to.a people largely under Myconsean influence 
is also clear enough, But it doea not seem to lave been a6 widely current 
amongst the Aegean peoples of the Mycenaean ave as the linear system, — 

In comparing the two groups the firet question that naturally suggests 
itself is: How far dows the pictographie or ' Eteocretan’ series represent the: 
parent stock out of which the linear or ‘ Mycenaean" aystem proper may be 
muppoved! to have been evolved ? 

_ That there is. a connexion between the two svstems is certain. Not only 
do both groups of charactera occur on seal-stonés of the aame typical form, 
but in some cases the linear forma ure aeen sccompanieil by signs belonging ta 
the lieroglyphic class On the four-sided stone Fig. 36, two faeuts of 
which are ocoupied by purely ornamental designs, we find the two remaining 
aides occupied respectively by a figure of a man, which may be taken to have 
an idengeaphic signification, amd a group of three linear signs, On the 
tmangulnr seal-stone Wig, 20 we see another group of three linear charactors 
proceded by asign which represents a simplification of the eyesymbol that 
recurs on several stones of the purely hieroglyphic series, and on the 
remaining side two other pictogeaphic characters, On Fig, 8 tera citar et 
filled with linear characters, while the third exhibits what ia possibly « rude 
version of the hippocamp symbol, Moreover on the atone ¥ase-hundle 
from Mycenne wo see the quasi-alphabetic forms sreouspanied by & more 
pictonal representation which closely resembles an early form of the * broad 
arrow ' ayinbol ns seen on some of the Cretan stones, It isa noteworthy fact 
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that a similar mixed usage of pretographs ani alphabetic forms occurs on 
early Sabaean inscriptions. Thus on two Sabaean gravestones a palr of eyes 
appear above the inscription In another case a bull's head, a pictographic 
rendering of the personal name Taur, appears ot the beginning of the 
inscription. In Greek archaeology this combined usage of letters onl 
symbol is ouriously illustrated by the signatures of magistrates and officials. 
which are often reduplicated in the saine way" 

This mixed waare is a cloar proof of the overlapping of the two classes 
af script with whieh) we are wow dealing Abuudlant evidence indedd has 
heen already secumulated that at any rate in the Eastern part of Orete the 
pictegraphio signs continued to be used by a people in other respects nmder 
the full mfluence of Mycenacan culture, 

Again several of the signs that take their place in the pictographic 
series are themselves practically linear. Among these may be mentioned 
the concentric circles (No, 24, ¢), the loop (No. 50), the Sand X-shaped forma, 
the gate or shutter and some forms of the * broad arrow. 

‘This tendency to linearization perceptible in the hieroglyphic series might 
by itself suggest the possibility that we had here the prototypes of quasi- 
alphabetic forms. I had even, a2 already observed, set to work to simplify 
and reduce to linear shape the pictographie symbols that occurred on the 
first seal-stones that came under my notice before I was yet pequamted with 
the linear class, More limited as was then my imnterial the results thins 
experimentally arrived at led me to the conclusion that the Cretan hieroglyphs 
might eventually prove to supply the origin of a system of script closely 
approaching the sylinbaries used in Cyprus and: parts of Anatolia at a later 
diate. 

Tt was therefore the more satisigetary to find this @ priort supposition 
confirmed by the subsequent discovery in Crete itself of an independent linear 
system of writing containing in several cases forms corresponding to the 
simplified versions of the hieroglyphs that I had already worked out. 

OF course it is not to be expected thatall or even a ve preetie e 

es represented in any given pictograplic or hieroglyphic system shontr 
iia a series of alphabetic or syllabic characters derived from it The 
pictographic method of writing necessarily involves the use of a very large 
number of signs, while on the other hand au alphabet or ayllabary can only 
be arrived at by a rigorous system of limitation and selection, Out of the 
aoventy odd “hieroglyphic” signa from the Cretan stones—a number which 
will no doubt be largely increased by future discoveries—it would not bo 
reasonable to expect more than a limited set of correspondences with the 
linewr forma, especially when it is borne in mand that of this lineur system 
too we have as yet probably little more than a fragment before us. 

The correspondences that do occur between the two systenis are hever- 
theless of so striking.» kind as to warrant os in believing that there is a teal 
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relationship, [iy instituting the comparieana below the pictographic sigma 
referred to have been taken from the somewhat advanced types represented 
nn the Mycenaean seal-stones of Eastern Crete, But inasmuch.as the linear 
forms overlap this conventionalized pictorin| class and go back themselves, as 
already shown, toa very early date, it would not be literally true tb aay that 
they are derived fram pictograplis in the stage represented by theae ‘ Eteo- 
orétan seals, The actual prototypes of the linear forma would probably have 
been pictographs of a ruder ‘ graffito” and almost linear type themselves, ench 
as we find on some of the most archaic Cretan stones and on the whorls of 
the earliest settlements at Hissarlik. But, these allowances being made, the 
later pictorial series of which alone we have u fairly copious record seems in 
certaim cases to supply « probable clue to the origin of the linear signs. 

Tu instituting the comparisons between the pictographio and linear gigns 
we sketched in the annexed diagram (Tably TE.) it has heen found useful to 
introdiice a certain number of Cypriote forma as supplementing the Aegean 
types at present known tous. But,in addition to this, the parallels presented 
by the Jinearized pictograplis. to Semitic letter-forms are in several cages Bo 
striking that T have not hesitated fo include (hese in the table of comparisons. 
There have been also wided certain Greek letters cither of imeertain origin, 
like the \W, or presenting fortis like the Bosotian four-barred E or the Cretan 
© with « concentric circle." which apparently go back to prototypes earlier 
thaw any existing Semitic models. In the case of Zayin I have even had 
recourse to the Salbaean form as very probably in this case representing tlie 





comploter shape of the letter, These Semitic comparisons recall certain: 
parniels presented by some of the Linear Aegean signe included in Table L. 
Nos. 10, 24, and 25 of ther series there represented much resemble. forms 
of Gdmdl and Loynecd, while No, 14 suggests a reduplicated Furl. 

The annexed table of comparisons both in its genotal beaying onthe origin 
of zegenn and possibly Cypriote Jetters from pictographic originals ‘and in: 
the special parallels that it supplies to Semitic forma must certainly be taken 
to throw a suggestive light on the vexed question of the corigin of tha SRBNe 
nici alphabet If it once ean be shown that in Crete and the Acgean 
coistlands a priniitive aystem of picture-writing pave birth to a lines 
ayllabary akin t that of Cypros, the postiinlity that the Phoenician forme 
may after all have had « non-Egyptian origin becomes distinctly greater. If 
in this Aegean region an ox's head ora fenos or tree assumed linenr forms 
practically identical with those that bear ihe names of the sunt.or sinter 
objeots in the Phoenician series, what goul reasom is there for sup ‘no thet 
thy same phenotoenon may not have repeated itself in. other parts or me 
sanie Kast Mediterrmnean basin ? 

Some of the parallels with Semitic names and forma, as will be seen 
from: the following examples, are altogether startling, > a0 

On the remarkable perforated disk (Fig, 11) from the Phaest deporitin: 
rode and elongated figure of a horned snimal—appa rently a bull of ox— 
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Bppuans in conjuriction witha linear symbol OY. Vo the otherside of the same 
stone the head of the same animal like an y upside down ix followed by the 
sume symbot GY. The A is thus brought into direct corinexton with the bull or 
ox On o seal-stone again (Fig, 26a) we finl « pictorial representation of wi 
ox's head accompanied by other symbols, while on the pendant from Arbi 
(Fig. 16) occurs what seems to be a linear form of the sume, standing by 
itself, = Theannot be doubted that the A syinbol of the Cretan -seris is derived 
from anoxs head. If we turn to Phoonicia we find the same syovbol with a 
record of its pictographic original in its same Aléf=an ox. According to De 
Rougé'’s theory however, wliich still holds the field, we are asked to belioye 
that in Phoonicia the eyinbol, notwithstomling its name, wae derived from 
the hieratic representation of an eagle. — 0 

In Crete we see the double axe lineurixed into 4 svinbol &, like a cloand 
4 ur two crossed 4's. From the occurrence of thia symbol as equivalent te 
4m the Sabwean inscriptions there seem to be good reasons for believing 
tint the original Semitic form of Zayin waa of this shape, and Zaytn is 
fanerally trunslatedl * weapons,’ which would find its uaturn! explanation in 
the pctograph of the double axe But. the received derivation is from tho 
liioratie sketch of a flying duck. The Cretan pictograph for a tree is: 
relueed to the same form ae the Phoenician Semethea post, the origin af 
which is by De Rougs's theory traced to the lienitie legrulution of an 
Egyptian chnir-back. The two Cretan pictographe which may stand For a grate, 
fonce, or shutter and the accompanying linear forms are practically identical 
with the Semitic Cleth="a fence’ and He, supposed to mean a window. 
Hore again form und name correspond in both cases, but we are asked to 
bolieve tha! the Phoenician forms are descended respectively from a sieve and 
Atiacinder. The eyo is one of the commonest of the Cretan pictographs, 
and the Phoenician Ain, signifying ‘an eve, for which even De Rougé’s 
ingentity failed to discover an Egyptian prototype, is the natural linearization 
of a similar form, 

The Cypriote system, as we have seen, seews to fit on to the Cretan sagul 
‘Angean” But if we examine the Cypriote syllabary we are etrnck in the 
same way with the close parallelism of many of the forma with thase of the 
Phoenician alphabet, These resemblances have been arcounted for by a 
supposed process of assimilation due to the preponderating influence of the 
Semitic forme. But now that it is becoming clear that the Cypriote syllabary 
represents a branch of a very much older system, which appears in Crete, the 
Peloponnese and dlsewhere long before we havo any record of Phoenician 
writing, thy ground is cut away fro any such theory, 

The mmtter seems at. first sight to be complicated by the faet that the 
Cypricte characters that bear the groatest rosemblance to Phoenician forme 
have in all cases a different phonetic value, The sign which answers to He 
in the Semitic series reappenra in Cypriote ay equivalent to nm. In the 
same way Jaw becomes lo, (imel, fy, and Foe, wi, 
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But these phonetic divergences can be peoounte! for by a very aiteple 
aoesition—which may indeed be now regarded nssomethtmyg more than a 
mere thearctic possibility. Supposing that throughout a consuierable part 
of the Kast Mediterranean basin a pictogra phic avalon cif communication 
had grown up analogous in its emrliest stage to the picture-writiug in tie 
amoug the North American (Indians, such pictorial sigue woulil lave aul, as 
thoy atill lave nindngst savage tates-al the presunt day, a currency beyowl 
the limit of individual languages. The signs would in fact have been ideo- 
graphic and independent of language But as the system became more 

‘conventioniized and developed and finally gave birth to-« land of linear 
shortlin! of the original meture-writing, te Aygares whiol had stood for 
individual objects and ideaa would ip (ne course amyuire n aliortened 
phonetic vali ropreatating syllables and lettera, And, ws # tecessary core 
sequence of this process, these signs, thongh they may have been derived from 
what wos orginally a widely current pictorial stock, would now take the 
phonetic values imposed by the language spoken by individual tribes. ‘The 
ald picture of an ox or nn ox's bead would lave been generally intelligible. 
But neduce! ty the linear stage the ox's head might be an A in one country 
and a B iu another, | 

It looks as if some procest of this kind hed actually ocourred an the 
goasts and islands of the Aevean and the further Mediterranean shores, ‘The 
Cretan pictographs give uz a good warrant for bolieving—what even without 
wich evidence eommon sense would lend us to expoct—tlial » primitive 
ayatems of pioture-writing hal existed in the Aerean loads ots yery remote 
peril, The antiquity of these figures is inileed in some cases curiously 
brought out by the fact already pointed out that they actually exhibit the 
actions of m jrimitive gesture-languagy, Furthermore we see sertain 
ieographic forms no doubt once widely rmtelligible om the coasts and 
islands of the Kastern Mediterranean reduced to.linear signe which find 
(lose parallels in Cyprus aud Phosnicia. Finally, some of the numes of the 
Phoenician letters lead ns back to the sume pictographic originale whieh tn 
Crete we titrd actually existing. 

To the Phoenisians helongs the credit of having finally perfected this 
system and redwoed it to a purely alplinbetio shape. Their acquaintance 
with the various forms of Egyptian writing no doubt assisted them jn this 
final development. ‘Thus tt happened that it waa from a Semitic source and 
under a Semitic guise that the Greeks received their alphabot in later days. 
But the evidence pow accumulated from Cretan soil acema at lenst to 
warrant the suspicion that the otrlier elements ont of which the Phoenician 
system was finally evolved were largely shared by the primitive inhubitarits 
of Hellas iteelf. So far indeed ag the evidence nt our disposal goes, the 
original centre of this system of writing should be sought nearer Crete than 
Southern Syria. The: natural eerpt of the Semites was the cuneiform, 
derived from their ancient contact with Chaldaea, and which, ae we know 
from the Tell-el-Amarne tablets and other sources, was still the dominant 
script of Syria and Palestine at « tine when ' Minoan ' Creteand Mycenaean 
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Greece lu, as we have sen already, evolved independint systems of writing 
both pictogmphic and linear, — a 
In view of these facts it is at least worth while to weigh the possibility 
Wat the rudiments of the Phoenician writing may after all haye come in pattat 
longt from the Aegean side, The more the relics of Mycenaean cultnre 
ure revealed to ws the more we see how far ahead of their neighbours 
au the Cannanite coasts the Aegean population then was in’ arts: and 
civilization. The spread of their commeres led them to ‘acek planta 
tions in the Nile Valley and the Meiliterranean outlets of the Arabian 
and Red Sea trade. The position was the reverse of (hat which meets. 
our eyo at a later date. JT) waa not Sidon that was then qlanting 
morcantile settlement: ou the cousta und ishinds of Greece, Those were the 
days whun Philistine Askalou weighed heavily on Sidon herself=" when tle 
Viking swarms from the Aegean isles. and the neighbouring cosstlands 
were a thorn. in the side of the Egypt of Thothmes IT and his aucecssors. 
Bat the relics of Aegean civilization uow brought to light at ‘Tell-el-Amarna 
and the Fayoum, like those found at Luchish, show that there was another 
bemdes the purely piraticul side to the expeditions of these maritime races: 
Barbaric invasion ani) migration followed n= usual the routes of more peaceful, 
commerce, aod, af inthe case of the Northmen, the Vilany period of the: 
Acyean pooples was succeeded, at least aa carly as the twelfth contury Wc... 
by a period of fixed settlement of whinh the name of Palestine, the land of 
the Philistines, is the abiding historic landmark, . 
in considering the poasibl influence of the esrly Aegean script on the: 
Somitio races, the eolonization of the Southern ocoasta of Canann by the: 
Philistines and their kiu is of primary importance. The commerviil instinel 
Of the inyulers is well brought out by the ocenpation uf Gasa, lying on the: 
trink-line of commorce between Syrin-and the Nile Valley and forming at 
the same time the Mediterranean goal of the South Arabian trade-route."7 
The Southern district in which Jay Gaza seems to hive been the special: 
possession of thy Chorethites;"* who at times give their namo to the whole 
Philistine confoderation—a name which in the Septuagint version of Hzckiel ® 
aul Zephaniah” is translated by Kpijres, Gazu itsalf hore the tith of 
Min6a ” and wecording to Stephanus was the legendary foundation of Minis 
anid his brothers, [ts chief god Marnax was idnntified with Zous Kritagents2# 
“cf Justin viii 5, 
= On o cate at Marnik Thoth ft), |e 
tiulé te show hin majesty to the Danitias af 
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The central district of Philistiu wuenis to have been occupied by tho tribe 


from whose muno that of the Philistines was. itself j in all probability derived, 


the Pulnsati® ‘trom the middle of the seu who played such a prominent 
part in the invasions of Egypt under Ramses IIL and Merenptah, and whose 
oume when brought lito eonnexion with that af the Cretons curiously recalls 
the Bier TeAaeyol"' 20 early seltled in the islani side by side with 'Ered- 
pyres, Achaians—probably the Akayyas of the same Egyptian monumenta— 
and Dorians, Another member of this group of Aegenn and West Anatolian 
peoples whose maritinwe enferprise was now a terror to Egypt and its border- 
lands was the Tukkara—¢o hypothest ‘Teucri, the eponymus of whose race 
whither ie uppeats at Salamis or Troy is doubly comected with Crete: 

There people aco brought inte close connexion with the Palnsati snd 
Danduas (presumably Danai) in the expeditions against Egypt, and from an 
interesting notice in the Golonischeff Papyris ™ it appears that Dore or Dor 
mm the coast of Canaan was already by aboat T100 Hc known ns a city of 
tie Tukkaras: In Greek legend thia city was founded by *Déros the son of 
Poseidin and its inhabitants were known o& Aaprets™ The names are 
certainly suggestive, aud in days when Tonians aud probably Achainns were 
already mentions! in Egyptian recorls « trace of » Dorian eloment on these 
shores hardly need surprise ux That among the various elements from plu 
Aegean coastiands who took purt in the Philistine Confederation men of Greek 
stock may alrendy have found a place a9 carly as the twelfth or eleventh 
century B.C. can no longer at least be regatied as an improbable bypotheste. 
It porlups not without some actual warrant iv fact, that in the Beptuagmt 
version Of Isaial™* the Philistines themselves ave tranalaled hy “EAAqves. 

Hebrew tradition is tinanimous in bringmg the Philistines from tie 
“Isle of Kxphtor.’ * Island" here may simply mean distant coosty enol as those 
ot the Aegean.in general, but the alternative form of Chorethim wpplied to 
the same people certainly inilicates Hhat, inso far aa it stands for an island, 
Kaplitur slick! be applied lo Orcte rather than Oyprua ‘This dousidaration 
lenis an additional interest to the suggestion that Kaplitor may by connector 
with Kefto, whence came the people who of all those represented on Egyptian 
monuments most cloarly show Mycenaean characteristics, Thair costume, 
their peaked shoes and leggings, the dressing of the hair, the characteristic 
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vessels wie are represented as bearing to Thothmes U1, show the closest 
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parallels with Mycenaean forma, This parallelism, az shown by the Pelo- 
pounosian rewiios such os the wall-paintings of Mycenae, the shape and 
ornament of the gold cups aod vases und notably the figures-on the Vaphio 
eupe, lus already been pointed out2” The identification of the Kefti with the 
Phoenicians lms been further shown to rest on a confusion of Ptolemaic 
times.” Tho ruddy bue of the Kefti chiefs in the Theban paintings—whiok 
seems to be the Egyptian way of rendering the rosy European clieeks,*!—as 
well ax their dress und facial type are clearly pon-Semitie. 

Isolated resemblances auch 4 those presented by the bronze igure from 
Latakia, the Syrian Laodices, now in the Louvre," or by the details of some 
Hittite or early Cilician reliefs cannot weigh against the mnob greater 
conformity with Myconsean types, and, to tle Peloponnesian examples already 
cited, my own researches now enable mo to add w striking army of Cretan 
parullels. Here it may bo sufficient to say that throughout Eastern and 
Central Crete the commonest types of Mycensean geome show as their princi- 
pal designs o series of vessels evidently representing originalsin the precious 
motaly, some with beake! spouts, some with S-shaped double handles anil 
tlender bases which reproduce severn! of the most churucteriatic typew of the 
vessols offered by the Kefti chiofs to Thotlhmes ITI. on the Theban toinbs. 
The men of tho Vaphio cups, who present such u striking resemblance to 
the Kefti tributarios us seen in the walls of the Rekhmam tomb, recur with 
the same Howing locks on» fragment of «stone vessel from Knésos. It is 
true that fon the one hand the Kefté folk ure brought into connaxion with 
the people ‘of the islands of the sea,’ on tho other hand they are found in 
the company of Hittites and of men of Kadesh and Tunep (Daphné) and 
the Upper Rutenu of Inner Palestine. But if, as there ig iood: reason: for 
believing, the carrying trade of the East Mediterranean was at this time 
largely in Mycennean hands, these associations and porkaps the tribute of 
wilver anil Goppor—it may be from Cilicia an Cyprus—that the Kefti bore 
in aidition t their urtistic vases would be accounted for without difficulty. 
ee iin 
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The matiey will appear even simpler if we may accept the view that the 
name of Keftd is ty be identified with that of the Caphtor® whose inhabi- 
tants included both the Aegean islands and the const of Canuan in their 
field of uctivity. ‘The later confusion of their land with Phoenicia in the 
Canopus decree js in this connexion not without its significance, 

In considering the question of possible Philistine influence on the origm 
of the Seraitic seript it muat always be borne in mind that the actual 
colonization of Palestine ix only a comparatively late episody in a connoxtan 
whieh goes hack to far earlier times. The parallels enpplied by the more 
primitive class of Cretan seal-stones abundantly show that there was a 
lively intercourse between the Aegean island and the Easternmost Mediter- 
ranean coast sis early as the third millennium before our era, Aegean enter- 
prise, according to Mr. Petrie’s researches, penetrated at an equally early date 
into Egypt, and of this again we have now the counter-proof in tle Twelfth 
Dynasty Egyptian relica found in Cretan intermentsa, Whether or not 
' proto-Semitie’ eliment may have existed in Crete itself and other parts of 
the Augean world from very carly times is a question beyond our present 
scope. Should this prove to have been the case it might simplify some 
problewis tht are al present emygmatic. There certainly seems to be » deep- 
lying community of early tmdition between Crete and the Semitic worl 
older (hun can be aceounted for by Phoenieian agencies of post-Mycensean 
tines, A river-name like Inrdanos, Minds the Cretan Moses, Diktymna in 
sume respects so closely akin to Derké and Atangutis, the evidence supplied 
by Mycenaean relics of the early cult of Astarte, are only « fow of a series 
of suggestive indications, There are Thraco-Phrygian elements no doubt 
which inust bo set off against these, but the possibility that the later coloni- 
gition of Canaan by the Philistines and their allics waa m part at least o 
echarn wave of Europeanized Semites cannot be altogether ignored. 

Conjecture apart, however, the evidence accumulated by the present 
inquiry may be fairly taken to establish certain fixed points in the carly 
archaeology of Crete and the Aegean.lands, Proofs have been given of the 
existance ofa pictographic system of writing which in Eastern Crete at any 
mte survived into Mycenaean times, but the earlier atages of which, 
on the evidence of Cretan seal-stones, may be traced far back mto the 
thin! millennium before wur era. The pictographic aystem of Crete, which 
on the evidence of one stove at Jenst extended to the Pelaponnese, is itself of 
mdependent growth and, though perhaps modified by Egyptian influences, 
is nota mere copy of Egyptian forms. In the Aegean world it occupies 
the sume position as is occupied by the " Hittite * hieroglyphs in Asia Minor 
or Northern Syria, ood it must in all probability bo regarded as a sister 
system with distinct pointa of affinity and perhaps shailing off into the 
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other by intermediate pliatis. The pictorial forms are intimately conueoted 
with a system of linear sigus which also goea back to-a high antiquity, 
but which in certain cases at least may he referred with souie confidence 
lo a pictographic origui, These linear signs ary of wide Aegean range, 
they fit on ts the syllabaries uf Anatolia and Cyprus and show besides 
toany striking poiuts of affinity with Semitic letters. ‘They are found in 
‘Eagypt at an early date in the wake of Aegean influences and-aeam. to have 
been the qommon property of the Mycenaean civilization 

The evidence of the Cretan s#eal-stones to which these sfomirkable 
rasiite are mainly due does not end Lere Ta many other ways they 
throw a new and weluome light on the early culture of the Hellenic world, 
The implements and instruments of Crete in Mycenaean times are here 
before us ‘The elements aro present for the reconstruction in one case at 
lnast of a great decorative design, The pursuits of the possessors of the 
seals are clearly indicated, the ships that they sailed in, the primitive lyres 
to which they sang, the domestic animals (hat they temded, the wane tli! 
they hunted, the duodccimal numeration that they employed. On the 
earlier seals we are uble to trace the beginnings of this Aegean culture to an 
age Hitch more remote than the great days of Mycenae. We see before us 
the: prototypes. of more than one of the characteriatic forma of Mycensean 
times, Hore aro its familiar vases in an earlier stage of development, ita 
(lecorative beads approwching more and more tle primitive elay button, its 
butterilies mid polyps anil even its tysterions lion-headed beings, Above all 
We find abundant proufs of a close coutact with the Egypt of the Twolfth 
Dyunaty, and of the taking over of the. spiral system that characterizes 
the scarab decoration of that period. Wo can thus; os already pointed out, trace 
to its transported germ the origin of that spiral system which were afterwards 
to play such an importatit part not in Myesusewn art alone bat in that of 
avast European zoe, On the other side we find at this same éatly period, 
which niny be roughly elaractorized as the middle of the third millenninm 
before our era, necumulited proof of a close connexion with the Kasternmost 
Mediterranean shores, The camol, perhaps the ostrich, was already familiar 
ly the Oretati merchants and the ivory:-seals of Canaan were lung from their 
wrist, Already nt thet remote poriod Crete was performing her allotied 
part as the stepping-stone of Continents 

Atraon J. Evans: 
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THREE KARIAN SITES: TELMISSOS, KARYANDA. 
TARAMPTOS. 


Tie mecription publiahed below was discaverod in June, 1898, built 
into w house in the small village of Pelen, which lies in the interior of the 
peninsula of Myndos, inthe upper valley of astream flowing southwands past 
Episkopi into the Gulf of Kos' (Adm, Charts 1546, 1604); bot which 1s not 
marked in any map hitherto, The stone is a block of the local grey lime- 
stone, antl was much encrusted with whitewash ; after a little cleaning, how- 
ever, the reading became snfficiently clear, The inscription came from the 
ruins of a large church which stands about two miles enst of Pelon, on the 
ridve between the valley of Pelon and that of Ghia) to the east of it, at the 
poiut where the mountain road traverses the bills from Faréliah towards 
Bodrum. The church ia built upon the ruins of a Karian or Hellente builit- 
ing, of large roughly squared stones, with the broad draft down thw angles 
which is characteristic of the pre-Mausolean tonsonry of this neighbour- 
hood. ‘The site is much overgrown with thick shrubs, but enongh can be 
inade out to confirm the evidence of the inscription that this is the site of 
thie temple of Apollo Telmisseus We did not. however, find sny other 
trices of inscriptions. 

There aro no remains of a city in the immediate neighbourhood, but on 
the summit of the cliffof Kara-Dagh, under the west end of which the templa 
is situated, and at a height above the sea of about 1800 feet, are the remains 
ofa small Karian town (A in the picture), defended on the north by the wliff, 
which ia unassailable for two or three mile, and on the other sides by o 
semicircle of wall. The space within the fortifications is oceupied by « few 
large buildings of solid masonry, the largest being that.on the summit, This 
ia the ‘fortress or rain’ marked in the Admiralty Chart No, 1546, nnd on 
Kiepert’s map.. On another summit (nf) about three-quarters of a mile 
further south a forest-fire has recently revenled anothar Karian fnetnese of 
somewhat greater extent, containing within its nearly cireular wall a large 
number of amalley houses, These are in good preservation, und sovern! of 
therm retain their door lintels in position, They are of slighter masdary than 
those of (A), but in both oases the material is the rough slabby limestony of 
the immediate neighbourhood. Tho outer wall of (A) as every appearance 
of having been intentionally razed; that of (3) has been thrown ontwants in 
zome places, bot iu others ja almost perfoct. 

Ona third aml rather higher ridge about half a mile to the east of (1m), 
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commanding o fine view east and west, but itself invisible from the Ghiol 
valley by reason of the great cliffis a very large and fine example of a 
tomb (c) peculiar, so far ae we know, to this district, It appears to be an 
adaptation of the circular tumulus to sepulchral necessities of which we are at 
present ignorant, azall the examples hitherto examined have been completely 

rifled, ts peculiarity is that the central chamber is circular and very large, 
and that the inner and outer surfaces of the ring wall are so far from being: 
concentric that, whereas at one point the masonry ia only three or four feet 
thick, it increases in thickness towards the oppoaite sile so much as to con- 
tain within itself several smal! rooms—in this case three—which open out of 
the central chamber, The outer door of the latter is not, as might be 
expected, in the thinnest part of the wall, but at: one side, and in the same 
line with it is, in this instance, a long trench, excavated in the floor of the 

chamber, and covered with massive transverse alahe, 
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Tho inner wall slopes inwards-and-upwards, as if designil to be carried 
up into a false dome, like that of the ‘ beehive’ tombs of Mykenae; but the 
existing remains are not euffictont to alow that tia wae certainly the case, 
espoctally considering the eroat diameter of these monuments (Average abeut 
GQ feet), and the faet that, unlike the Mykenaean tombs, they ara built 
wholly above ground, Perhaps the slope of the inner wall is p survival from: 
the plan of the simple. tamulis, long after the roofed form liad become 
dbaclete. This very remarkable type of tomb is not common. Tho four 
examples nowy to us hitherto will be described together hereafter in greater 
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detail. They are generally associated with circular tumuli of simple eon- 
struction and smaller dimensions, and containing only one chamber, whiely is 
rectangular. 

At Tolmissos, however, no simple tumuli or other sepuichral monu- 
ments lave yet been seen. The chambered tomb [c) evidently belongs to 
ene or other of the hill-cities (A) and (m) (4) must originally have been a 
place of considerable streigth, as the precipice ou the north and euat is im- 
prognable, and the wall was of great thickness, The natural and artificial 
defences of (n) were much weaker, the rocks on the south and north being 
easily scalable, but surmounted by no masonry. We may conjecture that 
(a) was the ancient Karian or Lelegian town of Telmissoz, the original resi- 
denon of the pricstly yévos, and perhaps the site of the original temple, The 
meaner and more erawded houses in. (8) and its inferior strength make it 
probable that here dependents. of the yévos resided, The great, tomb on (©) 
may well be the ancestral burtal-place of the yéves. 

The site of the temple on a thickly-wooded ridge almost underneath 
the precipice of (A) is quite in accord with our information that the responses. 
here given were derived from augury, And the steep cliffs of the Kara-Dagh 
are the haunt of innumerable vultures and otlier birds, . Where there has 
been an ‘oracle the first thing we look for is a spring. Here there is no 
spring; that which feeds the stream running past the village of Ghidl rises a 
considerable distance below, but we get some very good water to drink from 
a Turkish encampmont at the foot of (p), close to the road and: a little south 
of the cistern (ef. the wapfévor dbpevoydry in the passage from Arrian cited 
below, p. 379). 

The site of the Karian Telmissos was conjecturally placid by Leake at 
Ghiél, and he turns out to be very nearly right, for the modem village of 
Ghidl ia close below, This village is at some distance from the sea aud the 
marsh from which it derives tts nome, Sir Charlies Newton fixed Karyands 
at Ghisl, by which he means of course not this modern villape, but the shore 
in thie neighbourhood of the marsh. In this we believe him to be unquestion- 
ably right, Karyanida was placed in the Admiralty Chart No. 1546, nnd in 
Kiepert’s Inst map, at Gia Sergin (Guvernegik : Kinvergini), the deap bay with 
ruimsand traces of a road, sonth-east of Tarandos Island; but for no adequate 
mason. There are now ot least the two strongest reasons for not placing it 
there, This identification involved tho assumption that the ancient name of 
the island now called Turandos was Karyands, There is no other island off 
Gin Sergiu, and Skylax save Kaptavéa vijoos wai wokus wai Mere, Now 
the ancient name of Tarondos was certainly Taramptos, for which there is np 
alternative site. It is montioned in Jno Fal. No. 806 1 18, where, curiously 
enough, the editor ia silent on the subtect. The sole alternative site for 
Karyauda is, as Nowton shows, at Ghiiil. 

We have this positive confirmation ty add, A small bronze coin, now in 
Mr. Paton's possession, was lately found at Ghiil near the seashore, at a spot 
which wast wcurately pointed out to us, It proves to be « fourth century 
coin of autonomous Karyanda— 
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Tlie remains near the shore (marked in Admiralty Chart and in Kiepert) are 
all of Ronin or Byzantino dote, and would not in themselves speal for the 
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existence of a Hellenic town here; suvl remains being found in plenty in 
almost every bay slong the coast, though nowhere so wall preserved ag hore. 
But at the jnlamt point marked ‘Tombs! in. the Admiralty Chart, and m- 
dicated also by Kieport, on a ridge with a Precipitous face southwards and 
¢astwards towards Ghidl village, wd with a fairly atewp slope northwards 
towards Rumbukiai (Newton's Roumelikini), ia a well-preserved Karian 
fortified town of considerable extent, with 4 partly demoliahed wall, and many 





Pot 2. Weer Towee of Kakvarn,, Lovee Rast; citadel to the right 7 mayo tonibe dy Ue 
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lorraces and house foundations inside, ‘The wall has a fine projecting Lower 
of polygonal work to cover tla ove easy appronch from the weat along the 
ridge, und on the highest point within ia a citadel of finer, perhaps Hellenic, 
roughly isodomous masonry with the charavteristic drafts down the angles, 
There are some rock tombs, completely rifled and used a& goat-pens, in the 
chft below the sooth wall, weoesei hile by a narrow slope from the west; others: 
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qamilariv misused!) in the western slope vear Fartlinh villaye; others, again, 
how wad] as a farmliouse, about hall» mili below the fortress to tlic nortli, 
aod nearer the seashore; aod tear the last-named dn isolated sarcophagus 
ent out of a knoll of rack. 

Karyanda wae probably one of the towns incorporated by Mansolos with 
Halikariassos, together with Teimissos and the nameless fortresses of Ghink 
Chalar and Alizetin, whioh we hope to desoribo im detail Inter, The known 
woing are all of earlier date than lia, awl no evidences haye appeared of its 
injlependent existence altorwarils. 

W.-K. Patron. 
J. Li. Mynes. 


INSCRIFTION ON A LIMESTONE BLOOK, 


E.O0..NT?, KOIN. TEAMIZZEQNET'EIAHTTOZIAEOETTOZIAEOY 
YTTAPX ON ANHPKAAGZEKAIATAGOEKAIEYEEBQEMEN AIAKEIME 
NOZSTATTPOSTONAPXHFETHNTOYE ENOYZEATTOAADNATEA 
MIZZHDIAGETOPFOTAETAMPOSTTIANTAZSTEAMIESEISKAI 
FENOMENOETEDANHDOPOTEYTEBNEKAIOZINEEMETEAH 
SENTAZOCYEIAEKAIEKAAAIEPHEENYCEPTETOYKOINGYTEAMIE 
ZTENNKAITHETTOAEQEMETATETAYTAANEAESATOEROY.. In. 
THNAYTHNITAAINAEITOYPFIANAATTANAZEMENOYVAENI .. AOTO 
MOlOYMENOETHEAETTPOETOOEIONEYEEBEIAZKAITHEMPOETO 
KOINONDIAOZTOPFIAETHNMETIETHNIPONOIANTTOIOYMENO 
KAGOTITTPOAEAHAQTAIOYOENATEKAIPONTTAPAAEITONTHE 
MPOETOTEAMIZZENNTTAHOOZEYNOIAE EM/BAAGMENON 
TINQNA|AMIZBHTEINTANIEPONX OPIONITAPAKAHGEIZYTTO 
TOYKOINOYANEAE=ATOTHNEKAIKIANKAIAIATHEEAYTOY 
» TOYAHEATIOKATEETHEETAIOERITHNXQPANESHENETE 
. fEIAZEKAITIMAETOIATIOAAQNIZSYMBEBHKENETTITEAEIZOAITTAAIN 
- EETTIBAAOMENQNTINONKATAAYEAITAALAOMENATIMIA * 
; AIKOINDIKAIAGEAEZOAITHNYTTAPXOYEANERTTAAAION 
.. ONDNTEAMIZEEYVEINATEAEIANYTEMEINENEKOYEIOS 
-. AIROEKAIAIATHEEAYTOYT POZE APEIAZTATIOKATEETHEENEIE 
~» » EZAPXHEYTAPSAZEANTEAMIZEEVEINKA . ATTPOTIMHNATEAEIAN 
«sa TEPHDAN|ANOYT EATIEXGEIANOYTEEIZAIKAZTHPIATAENTAYOA 
ae eee ee OVTETAZEMITAEKKAHTAEKAIKIAZAAAAENTTASIONI 
TOGEIONEYZEESEIANIKAITHNTTPOSTTAN 
OFKEIANENAE! EY 
ia—VoOL. Iv. a 
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Letters ATTSOMEY 2, Slight apives’ Date about 20 Be.; not 
eatlier. Lite 1: iott adseriptiim possibly omitted in KoyNG, Line 21: for 
wporimy see LILY, $25 (Branchidne), In line 12 there is a space allor 
EYNOIAS Indicating » stop, but Mr. Paton cannot find any tree of AE 
ifler driSahopene. 

The inseription, so fur us it meumins, may bo mestared as follows :-— 


KS )ofFely rei[s] cowl al] TedAweorday "Exedy [ooideos Moaiddau 
ivdpyow dip «adds wal dyalles wal eboeBiis piv Stared pe 
ves Ta pos Toy “Apynyérye Tou ydrovy "AquAave Teh- 
pire didootorywy Ge Ta wees warTas Tekucooeis mal 
3 yerouevos oredbavnipos cboeBas wal daime éweredle)- 
rev Tae Gueiag wal €xaddcpyoer brep re yom woot Teper 
rene wal TiS weakens, perd ve tahra deed’Eare éxaul a ial s 
THY aivie reMe Nestoupylay Sumravay pe olden) [en] Koy(o) 
Teavweras THe Oe mpos TO Peior elaeBelay «al THs. mpos TO 
WN) Koiwor pthowrorylay thy peyloro mpévovan mrooipevols 
calors mpotesn ora ovbtva Te warpov mapahelrew rip 
spo: 70 Tekpromemy shijGog eivolas- eriSanopdray (82) 
Tidy SiepeSyreiv, raw lepine yaiplay Trapaxtnfelg tari 
rol xorvol dvedéfare rijy deBielay «ai bed ry éasrron 
15 elroviiie deveateoryoe tae Dec tHe yopay bFiy, ware 
Gluaiag xa tives ro AmroNKOm eousesywen émetedeiobat,—mridhip 
6}? eriSokonerwr tevaw xarahboa ca dibopena tiara 
That woud wal abektobar thw imipyoveap Eke aarp 
yp |eteeny ‘Teaproceiiow aTeheiay trépetvey Eworerdins. 


es 
= 


21 EwlOewoe wai hid rijy cavrad wpomedpulay roxaréotnaey els 
rh] &E dpyijs inraptacay Teduuoaeborw xalt|a Tporiuay arevcay, 
abt! Uhrepybariar obre feméyCevan otrre vls dixeotipa ve éeraiba 
dwodedine)] eire tag dri ta dxxdyta éxticlay ahha ep mrad Gui] ipard= 
fos yevdpevos but Thy mpos| To Petow ebaéBecaw ical Tiw poy wie ray 
25 Tovy ToMTay pikorropyiar Kal dwloyeuiaw gy dd... 


Tolttssns is deseribed by Polemo (unit Suidam a0.) 08-a town in Caria 
at 4 distance of wixty studia from Halicarnassos (which atswors very nearly 
W the distance between Bodrum aol the site above Qhisl (W. L. aL)). he 
has been frequently confused with its miméesake, ay important city in the 
west of Lycia, But we may toke it for pranted pow that it-was the Hetle 
Carian town thal wae ao fiuinous in aicient birnes for its augury, Cicero is 
quite oxplert on the point (Dv Divin;i. 41): Tolmossus in. Carin oat, yin in 
tir axoellit luruapicusi Hiseiplina; an! again in oh #2: Tum Carli tobi, 
froctipooque Tultnieses, yitoe arty dist quod a¢rog tiherrimoa maximeque 
fertiles ineolunt, in quibts multe propfer feeuniitaten lings gigniyue 
fossnint, In otentis anttuulvertendis diligeutes fuerunt.! Ti the Usaten 








' Later writers attrtbate whey to tlie Tuluiiee  } Chem Alek ram, L. pn S44, Cereg: aa Of 
bene phe feeloee eect (LM): Talian de hh pp. 100, Tort, De te re a 
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town therefire did’ Qrogsus upply (lerod. 74): four Ge rovro Kpotogs, 
‘harmep wai Fe, Hoke vipae elvas. wirica 5é brewre Gcomponous €¢ robs 
Eqynrias VeaApneration. dwinoudvoior 68 yoies Peompérao: eal patover 
poy Tedanocéap 76 Beker anpatves to tépas wr A. Compare wi, 4 
where the response of the Telmissiany to king Meles of Sardis implies an 
almogt: fabulous antiquity for the shrine. And similarly we mnat inder 
‘Staml (lhe reference in Arrian (Anal, 1, 25); wai '\kEapopos of Gaudoy 
woneduevos ra THs yeridivas dvexotvarey “Aporravépm ta ‘TeAparoel, 
pire et. But the fullest reference is found in the story of Gordius in 
Arion (Anad. i. 3); Papteow elon toe wedtae Pavyew Gvdpa revyra wal 
Odtyny eivas avTe rye ipydtecBai wal Letryy Soo bio- wal re py sipatpedty, 
via 82 fiwaketeer cov Topdvov. xa more dpotproy avon farimtiae Omk TO 
fuyir deriv xal eripeivas dove emi Boviwrow wadrjpevow Tow 66 daevrA@yérre: 
oH Syren lev eovecorta terép tov Velov rapa toby Tedyarotas robs 
parresy: elvar yap toby TaApireéay copoly td Beta éfyyeiePas xal odici 
ano yerovy feddcGar adroit eal yrwarkl eal wate) TH pavrelay. Tporayorra 
& copy tint Tow Tedpacoteop dorexeir wapbévm hipevopery mat pos Taury 
vbreiy dros of ro Tal deroy oye Tn OF, vat yap xal adTyY Too MarTiaud 
sivas, Ode xedevods ro Adi re Baoiker «7d. Several expressions i this 
extenot will be referred to Inter. A. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Carian Telmissos was anything 
but an unimportant town, friteresting only for its claim to augurv: Tel- 
messin roligiosissimam urbem (Pliny, WAZ, xxx. 1), Tt formed o wovwdy 
lines 1, 6, 10, 14, 18), made up iloubtless of a groap of capai, some of 
which have now apparently bean ilentified. In the extmet from Arrian we 
rom of wun ris trav Teaywcoton, But there was no civic life; mo mods, 
and ble weowp of xéspiene found their centre In the temple of Apollo 
Talmisxets It ia probable that only those who belonged to the ancient 
+évos founiled by the prophetic god had the fmnehise of the orvor, but all 
“members of that yéros, men, wonien and childven Gf we are to trust Arrian), 
datmed the gift of prophecy. ‘ The rity’ mentioned sy émplintieally in tine 
7 is of course Halicarnassoa, to which ‘Telmissos was assigned by Alexander 
ihe (reat (Pliny, WIT. v, 20): It was doubtless on account of the snered 
character of the phice that it was erinted immunity from taxation (ré\eta) 
hy the sovertign city. But how sternly 4 soyoreign city m thoan quarters 
cont tax ite tributaries ia well kadwu from the example of Rhodes anil 
Stratonicen. And we may gather from our inscription that certain officials 
of Poticarmassos, whether commissioned by the city or not foleerve the 
guano language in lines 13, U7, rever), hod ventared in the frst place to 
Jerunl tax or ihe fromcertain lands at Telmtseos, which the Telmissians 
averved té belong to Apollo (lines 12 full. his plea they urged with 
auecess Next the Halicurnessian officials levied chargés on lands Ilonging 
not to the gad, but to natives of Teélmissos, who at once plead uirevsce, nel 
again with siccese Tt ik probable that this exemption did not extend to 
persons outside of the ancred gous ; 50 that m mistake or dispute (Gaudce~ 
Syreiv line 13) would be the more easy. The way m which the delegate or 


ete, Bee 





Give 4 Scamire this plo ycirp ‘the: aguressors preity their claim 
before the action wus tried: But as it was a question of the riglits of one” 
community as against another, it might have been noiesiary, had the 
Halicarnassian court deviled against. the feéeos of Tulmissos, for the 
Telmissians to demand a feviwoy Giwacrijpioy from an gewAqros wor. 
(line 28), Buch’ak appeal. would no doubt involve considerable trouble und 
expiuse; but the 2eGixos was undeterred by any such fears, being dowbtless 
a tuan of substance. 

_ One word.as to the name of the town: The text of Arrian and ons 
inscription have Tekwireds, Cicero and Pliny write Telmessus. Tn The : 
No. 506 we find Tedexneods, which |e surely the same place? 


EL. Hicks, 








a The third century caine with the leguad es ho the orthogrepisy of thon name if ethan of 
TEAMHE mom profably belong to the  tiem|y. Borrall, Siam, Chee x, §7)—J LM. 
Ayeian Telmorena, bot may be token aa oviidonce 
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SELECTED VASE FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF 
ATHENS.—IIT, 


[Prate X.] 


T am privileged to publish bere = fow very interesting fmgments of 
Acropolis vases, the paintings of which are exequted wholly or partially on m 
white geound, Natirally the ntumber of these fragments is comparatively stall, 
but thoy are of greater interest than those of black-figared or red-figured 
teohniqis, as nlarginy the somewhat meagre list of oxtant spectmens of this 
class, When I last had the opportunity of examining the collection, before 
it had been removed from the Acropolis and undergone the systematic sort- 
ing so ubly performed by Drs. Wolters and (iret, and subsequently by Dr. 
P. Hartwig, there were portions of fourteen. vases; the majority of which were: 
kylikes, a few having the white ground on both sides of the vase but moat of 
them showing 4 combiiation of # plain varnished or a red-figured exterior 
with interior scenes painted on & white ground, or even a white slip outade 
and of work-within, Inasmuch as the whole collection has now been. 
worked over, it is not worth while to onumerite the total, as it appeared 
some years ayo. In the case of the most interesting vase, which now appears. 
for the first time (Plate X.), I have reason to beliove that all extant fingments: 
are included in the Plate, several additional drawings having been executed 
by M.Gilliéron, whore work, it is needless to aay, is characterized by its usual 
admirable fidelity. 

Much the most important of this class of the Acropolis vases is the 
Orphouskylix, published by: Miss Harrison (2S. vol. ix. Plate VI), «1 
succeeded in fiuding one small fragment of that work, which had been over- 
looked. It simply showed the other portion of the * bipennis, but did not im 
any way assist in the difficult, question as to the arrangement of the lower 
fragmenta of the vase. Unfortunately this seems to be all that is preserved 
of thie beautifal work. With respect to its attribution, archasologists are 
fairly agreed with Mis Harrison in coupling it with the Berlin polychrome 
kylix as a work ‘by the same master. It has however been made snificiontly 
clear that this was not Kaphronins, even though he were the potter in this 


—— 
1 The otha kyiis (Afon 2. 87) 4a no tonger = cortainly oy roammable growed for ponnecting 
au toleted experiment, ith, as Klein puts it with that mast, 
it, &! Missgriff” uoworthy of Hiern, “Thers le 
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mein the other onse, With Hartwig's suggestion, that—OMEA—of the Borlin 
vase ta to he restored Diomedon, one is less inclined to aren, "The peisition. 
a nota likely on fur the seeond sivynature on» keylix, and! the oll view of 
Holo, that the rime ie Diomede and that on the restored portion of ‘the vase 
Hie tame of Achilles wae originally to be read, acems still to hold the field, 
We tiust avait firther discoveries, in the hope that they may yield the 
baing af thie traly great Attic artist. Miss Harrison's view, that—ON is to be 
completed as GHankon, is fully confirmed by the occurrence of this love-nume 
on lekythot with white ground of almost equally fine exeoutian. 





Pity’ 1. 


Fig: 1 ia, itappenrs, an isolated fragment, but | lave no recent information 
on thé port, Th isa fragment of » kylix with o oruumy-white ground on bath 
sidia, The black Hine on the rim of the outside ia repented on the tuside, but 
thinner On the interior there are only the two letters PO, Of the exterior 
ene there reniaing one exquisite fragment, tantalizing in its indomploteness 
but initenlfio gem, Ww seethe back of the head and left shoulder, in all prile- 
ability, of Dionysoa, An ivy wreath enciroles thy eal, the hair falling over 
the shoulder in long wavy tressee, One of the faateninos of the ¢hiton-sleeve 
ip to bo: son, and over his shoulder thy vod carries « vine-branch, a: aumilar 
one pausing aver ie howl The branches, leaves, and tenilrils are rondorad 
in light yellowiah-brown eolour, and from the wpper branch hangs « clisster af 
grapes in reliof with the purple paint siill Iargoly preserved. 1 Lave never 
scat] any tepresentation of vegctable growth in Greek Art tht surpasses thie 
Hofiency and fidelity of this litte bit of work, which ia quite enough te show. 
that the kylix, of which it was part, ‘waa the work-of to prentice Imad. ft 
was natural, on first aetiny the lotuers ai! the interior, to restore the name -as 
Kuphronios, but T shoul have considerable hesitation now TH suggesting that 
restoration, eeciig thut such « love-name as Erothemia—to choosa that alone 
OF tise that are imown to ns—is Justo probublo, nor di T think that there: 
is tro elightewt justification for any theory uf the kind, We have not enough 
of the wase to put forward any conjectiye as la its subject, though it seams 
very probably to have been Dionysiac. Ls 

Fig. = The reason for inaerting this kylix hore ie that it was coverad with. 


et = a 
— —— 
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uw white slip inside, Nothing however remains of the dosign except w 


epiurliend, nud the exterioris m the severe red-figured style. It will be 
racowmized az the vase published in Boundorfe Gricchische and Stoiltsche 
Foaseninliler (Plate 29, La, 0, p. 49), It seemed however worth while to 





reproduce it forthe sak of the additional fragment, which shows the hand 
and port of tho’ toray of the seated man. Curiously enough however it 
appeurs that the fragment containing part of the right arm’ and cup, the 
word Serép and some other letters vertically written, lus lhoen Inet, 

The scene js the end of a banquet. A hearted mule figure ia sumted, 
with diimation over his legs, wreath (porple) on lis head ; ho holii¢ a spear 
iy Liv left land, witel reste-on his shoulder, and stretches ont in his right 
te cup (lost) for the lilutio, invoking Zeus the saviour, Perhaps nisdevis 





We hin, Wises another laud (Fig. 3) outetretched, luohling a kontharcs (perhaps 
it should be called askyphoe), without the tall foot of the kantharos conven- 
Hionally assigned to Dionysos, but of the sliape that seems to have heen one 
of common vse: tn the Beli we rel orjerdw rei éalpow roi dyadl ou, The 
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inscriptions are in red colour on the black groand, Jet ii} stich « position 

we might imagine Demosthenes: and Nikias (Arist. Knigits, 106); iedetl 
the spear—sucely an unusual accompaniment of a foast—suggests 2 soldiers 

carouse.® [1 is clear from this vase that ‘theae two libations closely followed 

one another, The lihation to the Agathos Dulmen—the protecting genius 
of both individual and country, aril especially of the imeresse of field and 

vineyard—which terminated the éefrvor proper, and after which the tables 

were removed, was one of womtxed wine, while thot to Zeus Soter was of 
wine mixod with water in the uaucl way (Diod. Sie. iv.3), [tis clear 

{rom Sehol, Ariat, Peay. 525, as wall as from Nikostrates: quoted hy Athenneua 
x¥, 7. O08, that the firstwas at Lhe end of aml notiduring the banguet, as 
might appear from the expressions wapa Seiaaov, dri defame, All suthori- 

ties agree that the second, the omovea/ sv often mentioned, along with the 

pasanushersil in the symposion proper, This vase seems to show the two to be 

consecutive, as they can be introdoned into one scene” Klytaimnestra’s grim 

jest tefers to the ¢wordal which, in the Symposioi proper, started the 

drinking of each freshly-mixel eparijp, the first to the Olympian goda, the 

becond te the heroes, the third again to the Saviour Zeus. 

The new fmgment of the vase is interesting, as the hairs ou the 
elwst and abdomen are very curefally rendered. The ond holding the 
akyphos id also carefully executed. As to the lost letters, 1 doubt 
whither they wore parts of artists’ names. ‘The first three seem ir- 
regular, and perhaps are not pectirutely copied, As the lub purt of the 
invocation of the Avathos Duimou i written yerticully, might ther be here 
the firdt lether of Hygivia, and if the K is incarrect, “Ayady] téyiy? With 
the view that this is a work of Brygos I am heartilyin accom, Tf Brygos is 
the painter of the Vienna skyphios with the Ransom of Hektor, 23 [ believe, 
one ia bound to acknowledge a family likeness between this head and those 
of the chicfs-on the reverse of thet vase, If Fortwiugler ia night in uy 
posing thal Brygos painted the polyelirome Maenaid kylic in Munich (Bau- 
meister, Plate $28), we ave lim here again adopting a similar technique. Tf 
finally the Berlin bronze-foundry yase is from Brygos’ hand, we see a 
tendering of body-hair in at least one of the workmen. T have littl doubt 
that if the whole of the himation of this seated figure were presarvei, we 
should seo the rows of dots and black edge so characteristic of this niastor, 

TTL The third vase (4 Plute 32) here published te» lorge Ieylix, with 
interior scene on white ground, the outside being covered with durk yarniali, 
added when (he vase was on the wheel, [thus been discoloured by fire anit 
has thus lost « large portion of the accessories of colouring, so that there can 
be little doubt that it belongs to the pre-Persian period. ‘The lower part of 
the plate containg four fragments jomed together, to which the Inft foot of the 
femal» figure has been fitted. Of the other fragments, those two whieh 
show iil filing mune ik pilincincl nici rately, hor is it easy to place them, Lat the 

* Onn ext hiedlly wom lore « publi sacrifice, ary often teprosurted one vaseneif smultancow, 
aa Feeeunilarf magia. Cutt neve prarommeeerte separales ey « @unstdurnble 
* Of course successive moments ofan.action § © intetwal-of tine. i . 
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other two have approximately the position they must have had im tho 
complete vase, | . 

Round the rim‘ rons a brown-black line, and at the distance shown 
in ‘the plate ia another concentric circle of the same pigment, more 
lightly drawn ¢0a3 to appear brown. The scene ia hounded beneath by a 
kymutién-border between double lines, which appears also in the Acropolis- 
kylix on white yrouml, with the contest of Herakles and Hippolyta (Benndorf, 
Gu, 8 VB X13), From this rises a great tree-teunk, on which lines of 
stading are rendered tn this coldur, arid from it extend branches with leawes 
indicated in dark colour, anil fraits in relief, whose upper colouring hus 
disappeared: one wonld imagine that they were gilded. In front of the tree 
is goon the coiling body of m huge anake. Its head is not preserved, but must 
have been reared to strike, facing rigbt, and the tip of the tail must have 
liewn to left, The drawing of the scaly body is vory accurate, Behind the 
anake stands.a female figure with left foot seen fulland right foot sideways, 
To loft is the butt-enl of a spear, “Phe outline of the long chiton, and 
the lines ropresenting the folds are rendored in brown-black, and the sur- 
fiea af the drapery is covered with thick white, through which these lines 
show (the tradition of the white ‘engobe* of bf paintings on yellow ground 
seems here to, survive) One upper frogivent shows the spearhead, ani the 
othor satisfactorily identifies the figure as Athena, for on it we see tho hair 
of tho holmet-crest munlered in latching of olive-brown colour, mul the 
sepis on the shoulder with one soake-head, beyond which ia a fruicin relief. 
Azmall portion of the sleeve is also visible, again covered with a white 
slip, over whieh 1h» fixe brown lines are here iniposed.. We have thus an 
Athens very similar to the goddessas she appears on the Theseus-kylix:of 
Euphronios (7. Vorl. BL V1), with head turned to right, probably grasping 
the spear with upraised left hand neir its head, and holding tho owl as tu 
that vase, Between two coila of the snakes hang down two objects, which 
are of anusual shape, but can hurdly be anything except the ends of 
Atheun’s upper gurment, or possibly bor aegis. Finally, we have to the: 
extreme right, a alendwr youth standing to left, dressed in». short chiton* 
with right arm Lent at the elbow and outstretched. Agam, the parallel 
with the Theseus-kylix is strong. ‘Both are slim youths of tener age, not 
even ns yet ephoebi. 

It ig unlikely that our vase contained any other figures, on grounil 
of space, and yet it cannot be seid that any explanation is certain. 
Thi presence of Athena on an Athenian kylix of this penod is not 
particulurly. likely to prove «a clue, The theory that the ser 
pent iz Kekrops or Erechtheus and the boy Erichthonios may be 
shortly dismissed. ‘This snake cannot have enled tm a human head 
(anlees indeed one regerde the Triton of bi. vases with the struggle af 
Herakles as 0 parallel, and that one cannot admit), or have resembled the 





* The dhiton be white, a» is that of Athoma, there am pot original hat duo to tie dumaged 
anion it are traces of ped colour, but probably state of the ree. 
s—voL. XIV. DD 
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ordinary ¥ase-treatmeat of Kekrops ; and whatever the tree may be, it cer 
tainly is notanolive, It may next be asked—Ie the snakw tha sproupas 
Laton, who guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides, anil is this 
youthful Herakles, who, under the protection of Athena as usual, holds wut 
dlesping-lravght in & cup, or perhaps a poppy-head, t6 the dragon? The 
presence of Athena suits this explanation well enough; and the tree 
certainly seams to bear what the Gmeks would ‘inve called jyhea of one 
kind or another. Novis there uny difficulty in the absence uf Atlas That 
version of tho etory, in which Herakies himself seeks onl aul’ lays the 
(dragon, is mentioned by Apollodoros, and appears long before the vases. of 
Meiilias and Asstens on coins of Kyrene of spproximately this period ; so 
that We need not require that the vase should fit the other version, wherein 
Atlos performs the theft for Hernkles,as we get it im the lekvthos from 
Eretria recently published by Miss Sellers (2.8, vol xiil. Plato TIT), and in 
the Olympian metope. ‘The parallel of the Kyreneau coins’ fs very tempting, 
When one thinks of such work as the well-known Naukratia kylix ou. white 
ground, explained by Stuilnicaka ‘in his work Kyrme, aml of the great 
influence exercised by the Greek fabrics of North Africa on Attic Art of 
the early fifth century, to which Mr. E, Gardner was the first to draw 
attention, and which is rightly emphasized by Miss Sellers in ler articl. 
The great difficulty which prevents me from accepting this view ds that 
Herkles is too juvenile. Tho ‘second Hoeralles’ hight not ihappro- 
priately be thus represented by Euphronios: but in the ey¢le of Herakles® 
adventures T know of no more youthful representation of the hero than «a, 
the ephednua of the Munich yf vase, represinting the fight with the Nemean 
Liwn (Mon, vi, 274), and it is hand to believe that Heraklea, in one of the 
alventures of his maturity, coald have been represented ag a hoy on stich 
& vase us this, Minor difficulties, such as the nhsence of 4 Hesperid, or the 
fact, that in. most of the monuments the snake winds round the tree, are in- 
conclasive; but the first-mentioned difficulty scema to me ti be insuperable. 
At the same time, it might any day be removed by a new discovery, 

There remains for our conailemtion the etary of Tnaon’s theft of the 
fleece. The association of Tason with Athena * in his adventures is nothing: 
now, witness the Cuere kylix of the Museo Gregorinna (Mow, ii, 35), which: 
fopresenits Ikson as being disgorged bythe dragon through Athena's inter 
votition.” Taso is here, it is true, bearded, but he is not siways 600m other 
works of art. The tree in Apollonlos (Arg iv. 124) isn dyyos or p song In 
the grove of Ares’ In Pinar (Ph. iv, 244) the Heeoe is simply concealed 
ino Aéyon; ond if it comes Lon question of botany, what are we te say 
© Thoreweso benple of we Athen ‘Auris. wi 





Tonio Lavonia (Pace 8, 4, 25), anil Ute weer - 
tiem with Rolehie throngh the Binshuri-legenil 
proves an warty vouweriin of. Athena with thw 
Argonantic cycle, long bufore Apollinios, and 
the vue aburedmentionsd abows this to. be 
oorrect for the Sth) eeutory, 

* The poblicstion of thle vine bu the Momay. 


wean tea bad one. 1 sunpodt thie vaae may 
Mere cnditgone sumo reetoration, ‘Tha binl’ 
corre! by Adhene la susplelinta Tt ie usally 
called qn awl (a0 Sbellver lu Rowe hep's fevilen, 
AY fem); bat if ao, what eu owl for an 
Athesian paintee wall people! 1 the bied ie 
Renting, which I dent, is i) spect fee am fyux ! 
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pirely conventional production of the Museo Crogoriano ieylix, the: 
Jeaves of which look like ivy? ‘The elaboration of this tree may be entirely 
set down to the artist's fancy. Nor do I fee} that the absence of Medea’ 
éouses any difficulty. No donht she was prominent in the story as thea 
‘ourrent, and os Pindar told it; but if-an Athenian ‘ylix-painter, from eon- 
siderations of spaze, liail to: choose botween his patron guddess and Medes, a 
heroine associntel with Corinth, awl only dragged into Attic story by 
‘violence and with confusion, can we doubt i to bis choice? | 
‘The treatment of Iason as a there boy ih again a difficulty which eannot 
bo ignored, though it is preformhle to making a similar assumption about 
Herikles, Tdo not, however, put forwacl this explanation with contidence 
put ts thu which seems best to fit the conditions of the cose. If it be 
correct, then no doubt on the upper branches of the tree, as Pindar puts it 
the flooce dpdxovres elyero XeSporaray vyerdor. In this case it is satie~- 
factors to find another vast dealing with this subject; for aurely one cannot 














measure by tlie nmunber of extatt sicnunents the interest felt’ by the early 
Athenian artist in the Argonanutic legend, ata 
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A RESTORATION OF THE CHEST OF KYPSELOS_ , 
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VASE FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS, 2. 
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VASE FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS, 3. 
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THE POLLEDRARA HYODRIA, 1} 
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DEATH OF PRIAM, 


LECYTHUS FROM ERETRIA; 
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BECONSTRUCTION OF MYCENAEAN CEILING DECORATION, 
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